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Eft  OF  THE  YEAR 

46,942 


| |The  subcontinent,  living  for  half  a century 

w will  I under  the  pervasive  tyranny  of  ‘if  only’ 

over 
college 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


THE  Government 
today  bowed 
pressure  and  an- 
nounced that  all 
gap-year  students 
offered  university 
places  for  next  year  will  be 
exempt  from  £1,000  tuition 
fees. 

The  decision,  after  a week 
of  conflicting  signals  from 
ministers,  is  aimed  at  calm- 
ing the  frantic  rush  for  the 
last  free  university  places  fu- 
elled by  the  best  ever  A levels 
results,  which  are  due  to  be 
received  by  more  than  200,000 
candidates  today. . 

The  U-turn  announced  by 
education  minister  Baroness 
Blackstone,  affecting  19,000 
applicants  who  have  been  of- 
fered places  for  1998,  was  wel- 
comed by  universities,  Indus- 
try and  students,  who  had 
lobbied  hard.  But  it  came 
alter  a week  of  what  David 
Willetts,  the  Conservative 
education  spokesman,  called 
a "complete  shambles”. 

A record  434^28  applicants, 
including  more  late  entrants 
than  ever,  are  chasing  310,000 
university  and  college  places. 
There  are  about  24,000 
courses  with  vacancies  avail- 
able through  the  clearing  sys- 
tem for  students  who  have  not 
gained  a place  first  time 
round  or  do  not  achieve 
grades  asked  for  by  universi- 
ties and  colleges. 

The  A level  pass  rate  in  Eng- 
land, Wales  and  Northern  Ire- 
land climbed  1.3  per  cent  to 
87.1  per  cent,  but  the  number 
oT  A grades  stayed  constant 
Government  advisers  and 
exam  boards  say  that  modular 
courses  in  which  students 
take  a series  of  mini-exams 
helped  to  increase  the  number 
of  passes  but  made  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  top  grades-; 

Until  a ■week  ago,  ministers 
insisted  that  from  1998  all  stu- 
dents would  have  to  pay  fees 
and  lose  entitlement  to  main- 
tenance grants  even  if  they 
had  agreed  places  before  the 
charges  were  announced. 


After  warnings  from  the  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges  Admis- 
sions Service  (Ucas)  that  gap 
year  students  would  try  to  se- 
cure places  this  year  through 
the  clearing  system  and  make 
die  scramble  worse.  Labour 
sources  indicated  that  David 
Blunkett,  the  Education  Sec- 
retary, would  waive  fees  for 
those  doing  at  least  three 
months  voluntary  work.  This 
was  criticised  as  un&ir  by  the 
universities,  employers/ 
organisations  and  students. 

"They  have  caused  unneces- 
sary concern  and  anxiety  to 

thru  itf  shiitortii  planning 

their  gap  year  by  their  incom- 
petence, ” Mr  WJugttasaiA 

Lady  Blackstone  said  that 
students  with  an  agreed  film 
or  conditional  place  Bar  de- 
ferred entry  in  1998  would  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  start- 
ing in  1997  and  would  notpay 
fees  or  lose  grants. 

The  Government  was  keen 
to  encourage  volunteering, 
but  cultural  exchanges,  travel 
and  work  experience  were 
also  encouraged  by  employers 
and  universities,  she  said. 

Labour  sources  insisted  the 
decision  was  not  prompted  by 
fears  of  legal  aettnn  threat- 
ened by  the  National  Union  of 
Students.  However,  lawyers 
specialising  in  education  hp«t 
said  students  could  have  a 
case.  Universities  regard  the 
acceptance  of  an  offer 
through  Ucas  as  a contract 
and  recently  a student  was 
paid  damages  by  a university 
which  cancelled  a coarse  hie 
had  been  accepted  fbr. 

Paul  Cottrell,  assistant  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  . University  Teachers, 
said  ministers  must  make  it 
dear  universities  would  not 
be  out  of  pocket  because  of 
the  gap  year  decision.  Sir  Ron 
Dealing’s  report  had  said  the 
funding  crisis  in  higher  edu- 
cation would  not  be  solved  by 
the  introduction  of  foes.  * 

“If  the  .ftmdlng  crisis  is  not 
resolved  dlls  year,  then  in 
1998  students  will  be  required 
to  pay  fbr  a second  rate 
higher  education.” 


The  Golden  Temple  at  Amritsar.  India,  easily  romanticised  despite  its  political  and  economic  nriatakwi.  has  been  said  to  exist  in  ‘divine  time’ 
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On  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  Raj,  a 
sense  of  lost  opportunity  haunts  India,  Pakistan 
and  Bangladesh,  writes  Martin  Woollacott 


li 


NDXA,  one  of  the  world’s 
oldest  civilisations,  will 
be.  50  years  old  tonight. 
Absurd  bat  true.  The  cele- 
bration of  a mere  moment 
in  that  civilisation's  long 
story,  one  not  necessarily 
or  even  likely  to  be  the 
most  important  in  that 
story,  has  fits  humorous 
side.  But  nor- Is  it  so  fanny, 
fbr  the  half  century  that 
has  passed  since  the  British 
RtO  ended  and  the  indepen- 
dent states  of  India  and 
Pakistan  emerged  been 
shadowed  by  a sense  of 
regret,  lost  opportunity, 
and  possibilities  foreclosed. 

The  subcoratitvent  -Htfba- 
under  the  pervasive  tyr- 
anny of  .If  only".  Indians, 


Pakistanis  and  Bangla- 
deshis are  never  happier, 
or  more 'mournful,  than  in 
the  sweet  Imaginings  of 
what  might  have  been. 
Sometimes,  also,  to  danger- 


ons  and  usually  doomed 
plans  to  change  things  back 
to  what  they  "ought”  to 
have  been. 

The  biggest  "if”  is  that  of 
partition.  But  not  only  that. 
What  if  .Gandhi  had  not 
been  assassinated?  If  Jln- 
nah  had  lived  on  instead  of 
dying  soon  after  Pakistan’s 
independence?  If  Zolfrqar 
All  Bhutto  had  not  been 
hanged?  If  Indira  Gandhi 
had  not  been  murdered, 
and  her  son  Rajiv  after  her? 
If  Sheikh  MuJibnr  Rahman 
had  not  gone  down  in  a 
blast  of  automatic  fire  on 
the  staircase  of  his  sub- 
urban house  in  Dhaka? 

. The  "US”  of  the  subconti- 
nent only  begin  with  the 
chain  of  often  violent 
deaths  which  has  taken 
away  leader  after  leader, 
each  funeral  pyre  seeming 
to  symbolise  not  only  the 
loss  of  an  individual  but 


London faces 
catastrophic 
flood  menace 


Sarah  Rtf* 


LONDON  is  cm  course  fbr 
a Great  Flood  that  could 
wreak  havoc  o so  build-, 
inss/  the  Tube  and  telephone 
lines,  Insurers  and  businesses 
warned  last  night 
The  capital  may  be  swelter- 
ing on  the  surface-  and  run- 
ning low  on  tapwater  but  a 
report  published  yesterday 
wartte&the  Government  that 
the  capital  Is  drowning  from 
the  bottom  up. 


- Water  trapped  under Lon- 
don’s day  bedrock  fbr  10,000 
years  is  rising  3 metres  a.year 
because  ofa  dedine  in.  indus- 
tries like  brewing  which  ex- 
tracted groundwater.  ... 

The  ablation,  experts  be- 
lieve, is  to  boreholes  to 
-pump  water  to  the  snrfece  in 
key  locations,  including  land- 
mark sites  like . Trafalgar 
Square  and  near  mainline 
gfotiore  such  as  Victoria  mid. 
Paddington.  - ' , 

A group  of  powerful  orgarn- 
called  Ganfit,  said 


water  win  eat  away  at  founda- 
tions, seep  into 
and  flood  train  tunnels  within 
five  years,  at  a cost  of  around 
£220  mUUoscL 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  John 
Prescott,  promised  to  “knock 
heads  together”  to  solve  the 
problem  before  it  brought  the 
capital  to  a standstill. 

Gardlt  — the  Ground  Aqui- 
fer Research  Development  Im- 
plementation Team  — which 
includes  representatives  from 
the  Environment  Agamy  and 
the  Department  of  Environ- 
ment, said  failure  to  act  now 
could  endanger  not  Just  to 
buildings  but  people's  safety. 

The  Association  of  British 
Insurers  (ABU  said:  “The  rise 
in  London's  water  table  is  a 
potential  catastrophe  far  Lon- 
don. We  are  keen  to  work 
with  the  Government  in  . de- 
vising a plan  of  action.” 

It  said  that  if  action  was 
taken  now,  the  initial  invest- 
ment would  be  £6  million. 


M fee  chalk  Ms  with  waft*, 
pressure  Increases  on  the 

Impermeable  clay  banter 


also  the  loss  of  a path  that 
might  have  been  taken,  to 
different,  perhaps  better, 
times. 

“Why  did  she  do  it? 
Why?”  walled  a Congress 
Party  worker  in  Mrs 
Gandhi’s  constituency  in 
1977,  as  the  awful  truth 
dawned  that  "Madam”  was 
going  to  lose  the  election, 
and  even  her  own  seat. 

If  only  Madam  had  not 
declared  the  emergency 
and  pxrt  half  of  India’s  poli- 
ticians In  JaiL  If  only  she 
had  not  then  imagined,  in 
her  vanity,  that  she  could 
end  It  and  go  to  the,coiurt$y 
and  win. 

Another  “if  only”,  in 
Karachi,  after  the  hanging 
of  Bhutto,  when  a group  of 
middle-aged  journalists 
were  asked,  over  hmch. 
whether  they  regretted  par- 
tition. One  after  another 
told  their  stories  of  youth- 


with  annual  upkeep  of  no 

more  than  £2  million. 

Thames  Water  denied  there 
was  any  contradiction  be- 
tween its  public  appeals  to 
save  water  and  its  concern 


about  a flood.  Its  GardJt  repre- 
sentative, Rob  Sage,  said:  “In 
the  past  the  water  was  ex- 
tracted by  industries  like 
brewers  and  papermflis  who 
dug  boreholes.  Since  1970 


fill  ideals,  of  the  almost  un- 
bearable love  they  felt  for 
this  country  when  it  was 
not  yet  bom,  of  what  Paki- 
stan had  meant  to  them  in 
1946  and  1947. 

One  after  another  con- 
fessed, in  the  miserable  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they 
now  found  themselves  — 
the  double  bankruptcy  of 
supposedly  democratic  rule 
and  of  military  rule  so  fully 
demonstrated,  half  the 
country  gone,  and  their 
own  profession  under- 
mined and  diminished  — 
that  they  wished  that  parti- 
tion had  not  taken  place. 

Not  that  it  could  be  un- 
done. Their  heads  nodded 
in  dismal  unison.  Pakistan 
was  a bed  that  had  been 
made  and  now  they  had  to 
lie  in  It.  The  same  men 
today  might  speak  differ- 
ently. That  moment  was 
perhaps  the  worst  In  Paki- 
stan’s history.  But  it  illus- 
trates how  bine  subcontl- 
nental  bines  can  he. 

Another  “if  only”,  in 
Dhaka  in  1976,  as  the  new 
Awami  League  government 
celebrated  the  quarter  cen- 
tury of  Bangladesh's  lnde- 


there  has  been  almost  no  ex- 
traction so  the  water  levels 
have  begun  to  rise.  It  la  only 
reclaiming  its  bid  levels.” 

The  affected  area  1s  bor- 
dered by  Acton  In  the  west, 
Hampstead  in  the  north, 
Stratford  in  the  east  and  New 
Cross  in  the  south. 

London  Underground  is  al- 
ready fbreed  to  bale  out  tun- 
nels In  parts  of  the  network. 
Mike  GeHatley,  of  London 
Underground,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  Gardit,  said:  "We  are 
pumping  out  14  million  litres 
a day.  The  Northern  Line 
south  of  the  river  is  getting 
the  worst  of  it” 

Thames  Water  said  treating 
the  water,  Instead  of  merely 
pumping  it  out  and  taking  it 
away,  would  drive  the  £6  mil- 
lion bill  “much,  much 
higher"  anrf  a maximum  70 
million  litres  could  be  recov- 
ered, compared  with  an  aver- 
age 2£00  million  litres  used 
by  Londoners  every  year. 
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pendence,  25  years  marked 
mainly  by  violence,  corrup- 
tion, and  bad  government. 

There,  in  a middle-class 
drawing  room,  the  talk  was 
of  a different  partition 
from  that  which  actually 
took  place  in  1947.  This  Is 
the  separation  that  would 
have  created  an  indepen- 
dent Bengal  with  Hindus 
-and  Muslims  together  and 
Calcutta  as  its  capital,  a 
possibility  explored  briefly 
and  then  discarded  in  those 
days. 


Perhaps  now,  this  group 
of  Bangladeshi  intellectu- 
als mused,  something  not 
wholly  different  might 
emerge  if  the  natural  logic 
of  a regional  trade  and  eco- 
nomic grouping  of  Bangla- 
desh, north-eastern  India, 
and  even  northern  Burma, 
were  accepted  by  govern- 
ments and  planners. 

That  is  an  illuminating; 
turn  to  page  7,column  1 


A tragedy  and  a crime, 
pageO 
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Tories  attack  welfare-to-work  schemes  as  needless  waste  of  money  after  unemployment  falls  to  1 -55m 

Jobless  hits  1 7-year  low 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
plunged  to  a 17- 
year  low  last 
month,  prompting 
Opposition  attacks 
on  the  Government's  welfare- 
to-work  scheme  as  a needless 
waste  of  taxpayers’  money. 

With  the  number  of  people 
out  of  work  and  claiming  ben- 
efit dropping  by  49,800  to 
1.550,000  in  July  — the  lowest 
level  since  September  1980  — 
shadow  ministers  attempted 
to  grab  the  credit  tor  trans- 
forming the  labour  marker 
David  Willetts,  Tory 
spokesman  on  education  and 
employment,  said:  “The  un- 
employment figures  are  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  healthy 
state  in  which  we  left  the 
economy.  Our  policies  have 


been  getting  people  off  wel- 
fare and  into  work  without 
having  to  spend  billions  of 
pounds  on  ill-targeted 
programmes.'’  B 

Bp  the  Government  and 
trade  unions  insisted  that 
young  people  and  the  long- 
unemployed  stfll  needed 
extra  help. 

The  education  and  employ- 
ment  miniate  Baroness 
BJackstone,  welcomed  the  fall 
{£.  d°le  queue,  but 
Crashed  off  criticisms  of  the 
£5  bmi°n  New  Deal  schemes. 

‘One-ln-five  people  unem- 
ployed for  six  months  or  more 
is  under  25,"  she  said.  "It  is 

dear  the  New  Deal  has  a cm- 

dal  role  to  play  in  giving 
these  young  unemployed 
people  the  skills  and  experi- 
to  8et  jobs.” 

She  drew  attention  to  signs 
that  school  and  college  leav- 
ers were  swapping  their  stud- 


WageSandjobs 
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ies  for  a job  rather  than  the 
dole,  with  20,000  fewer  young 
people  joining  the  claimant 
count  than  in  the  same  month 
last  year. 

The  Government  also  drew 


some  comfort  on  the  inflation 
hunt,  after  a jump  In  the 
retail  price  index  earlier  in 
the  week,  with  signs  that  de- 
spite the  historic  lows  in  un- 
employment. wage  pressures 
remain  subdued. 

The  Office  for  National  Sta- 
tistics (ONS)  said  pay  rises 
averaged  423  per  cent  over 
the  year  to  July  — unchanged 
on  the  previous  month  — al- 
though the  jobless  total  is 
now  1.4  million  below  its  peak 
during  the  last  recession. 

Along  with  a forecast  from 
the  Rank  of  England  yester- 
day that  the  economy  Is  on 
course  to  hit  the  Govern- 
ment’s 2.5  per  cent  target  for 
retail  price  inflation,  the 
benign  pay  data  underlined 
City  hopes  that  interest  rates 
are  on  hold  despite  the  tight- 
ening jobs  market. 

John  Sheppard,  chief  econo- 
mist at  Yamal  chi  Interna- 


tional, said:  “As  long  as  there 
is  an  absence  of  wage  pres- 
sure. the  extent  to  which  un- 
employment is  tolling  is  not 
going  to  be  of  concern  to  the 
markets." 

Unveiling  its  quart ertly  In- 
flation Report,  the  Bank  of 
England  said  the  rise  in  base 
rates  from  6 to  7 per  cent 
since  the  election  was  suffi- 
cient to  cool  down  the  econo- 
my, although  its  economists 
are  still  worried  about  the  ef- 
fects of  the  building  society 
windfall  handouts  on  long- 
term spending  patterns. 

In  trading  yesterday,  deal- 
ers sent  the  pound  down  four 
pfennigs  against  the  German 

mark  to  DM230  — offering 
much-needed  relief  to  the  em- 
battled export  sector. 

The  ONS  said  the  17th  con- 
secutive toll  in  the  claimant 
count  which  took  the  unem- 
ployment rate  down  to  5.5  per 


cent  fr3**  benefited  people  in 
every  region.  The  South-east 
continues  to  lead  the  recovery 

with  a 35  per  cent  jobless  rate 

— - compared  with  10.4  per 
cent  In  Merseyside. 

The  Liberal  Democrats  wel- 
comed the  continued  lm 
provanent  in  job  prospects 
but  chastised  the  Government 
for  singing  toe  praises  oT  an 
unemployment  measure 
which  it  condemned  as  inac- 
curate while  in  Opposition. 

Malcolm  Bruce,  the  Lib 
Dents’  treasury  spokesman, 
“I  hope  Labour  will 
remain  true  to  its  pre-election 
commitments  to  review  the 
quality  of  the  unemployment 
□ambers  so  British  figures 
have  real  credibility  — . we 
haven’t  heard  much  about 
that  since  toe  first  of  May.” 


City  Hqtabootc,  p«B«  15;The 
Jobs  mtracte,  saw*  1 6 
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Max  Hnnter,  top  left,  Ues  dead  in  the  Negev  Desert,  after  a driver  opened  fire  on  the  British  hitch-hiker  and  his  girlfriend,  Charlotte  Gibb,  bottom  left 

British  student  killed  and  girlfriend  shot  in  Israel 


Julian  Borger  In  Beer  Sheva 


ISRAELI  police  were 
searching  yesterday  for  a 
driver  who  shot  dead  a 
British  hitch-hiker  and 
wounded  his  girlfriend  on  a 
roadside  in  toe  middle  of  toe 
Negev  desert. 

Max  Hunter,  a 22-year-old 
law  student  from  Surrey,  and 
Charlotte  Gibb,  aged  20,  from 
Peterborough,  were  shot  by  a 
man  who  had  offered  them  a 
lift  from  the  Red  Sea  resort  of 
Eilat  to  Tiberias. 

Ms  Gibb  said  they  had 


stopped  for  a cigarette  break 
at  a junction  75  miles  north  of 
Eilat  at  about  1 am,  when  toe 
driver  opened  fire  without 
warning.  “He  [toe  driver] 
said  nothing.  It  was  silence.” 
she  told  Voice  of  Israel  radio. 
‘Then  I saw  lots  of  flashes 
and  he  had  shot  him.” 

The  driver  then  shot  Ms 
Gibb  three  times  before  driv- 
ing off.  She  was  found  min- 
utes later  by  Israeli  soldiers 
and  was  taken  by  helicopter 
to  Soroka  hospital,  in  Beer 
Sheva,  with  wounds  to  her 
hand,  elbow  and  face. 

Ms  Gibb  underwent  three 


operations  including  facial 
plastic  surgery,  and  by  yester- 
day evening  a hospital 
spokeswoman  said  she  was  in 
a stable  condition,  able  to  sit 
up  and  talk  to  her  parents  by 
telephone. 

Jochanan  Peiser,  a doctor 
at  toe  hospital,  said,  "She  was 
very,  very  lucky.  One  gunshot 
entered  her  right  side,  one 
centimetre  from  her  ear,  and 
came  out  from  her  left  side.  It 
passed  just  centimetres  from 
her  brain  stem.” 

More  than  200  police  and 
several  helicopters  were  de- 
ployed early  yesterday  to  find 


the  gunman,  but  it  Is  thought 
possible  he  escaped  across  the 
Egyptian  border. 

The  motive  for  the  shooting 
is  not  known.  Linda  Menu- 
chin,  a police  spokeswoman, 
said  nothing  appeared  to  have 
been  stolen.  Ms  Gibb  said  the 
gunman  spoke  Hebrew,  but 
the  police  said  they  were  un- 
sure whether  he  was  an  Is- 
raeli Jew  or  Arab. 

The  deputy  police  com- 
mander, Dudi  Cohen,  told  Is- 
rael Radio  that  police  had  lit- 
tle to  go  on.  “The  description 
given  by  the  woman  is  the 
only  thing  we  have.  It  is  a par- 


tial description,  even  ‘partial 
minus’.”  he  said. 

Max  Hunter’s  father,  Nor- 
man, said  yesterday  at  home 
in  Banstead,  Surrey,  that  toe 
couple  had  gone  to  Israel  to 
work  on  a kibbutz  for  six 
months.  Max  had  often  vis- 
ited Israel  and  had  never  felt 
in  any  danger.  "He  felt  safe. 
He  loved  Israel  and  thought  it 
was  a wonderful  country.*’ 
Max  had  graduated  from 
Durham  university  and  was 
due  to  go  to  law  schooL 
The  couple  had  arrived  in 
Israel  last  Friday.  Mr  Hunter 
said:  “They  had  gone  to  a kib- 


butz and  were  making  their 
way  from  it  for  some  reason. 

The  man  must  have  been  a 
terrorist  or  something.  There 
was  no  reason  to  choose  two 
students  because  they  would 
have  had  no  money.” 

It  was  the  second  time  in 
three  weeks  that  young  Brit- 
ish visitors  have  been  at- 
tacked in  Israel,  at  a time  of 
high  political  tension.  Last 
month,  an  Israeli  Arab  drove 
into  a crowd  of  British  school- 
children in  Jaffa,  injuring  10. 


Israel  snubs  Jordan  ptoa, 
P«9«6 


Flux  fuses  the  Fringe  gap  with  some  divine  inspiration 


Review 


Dan  Glaister 


Rux 

Edinburgh  Festival 

A S HILARY  Strong,  direc- 
/ \ tor  of  the  Edinburgh  Fes- 
/ Vtival  fringe,  complains 
about  elitism  in  the  arts  and 
the  Edinburgh  international 
Festival,  Flux,  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  ever-expanding 
Edinburgh  roster,  made  the 


point  for  her.  Programmed  by 
the  people  behind  the  Sooth 
Bank  Centre’s  meltdown. 

Flux  aims  to  fill  a gap  in  a 
town  that  has  six  festivals 
during  August. 

The  niche  that  was  not 
being  catered  for,  as  the  people 
behind  Flux  noticed,  was  toe 
contemporary  music  market. 
While  the  classical  sector  has 
recitals  at  the  Usher  Hall,  and 
pop  fens  get  the  occasional 
one-off  vis  it  from  a pop  digni- 
tary, the  ground  between  toe 
two  extremes  has  stayed  bar- 
ren. Flux,  with  a programme 
that  goes  from  the  Kraut  Rock 


exponents.  Faust,  byway  of 
teeny  heart-throbs  to  the  more 
cerebral  Composers  Ensem- 
ble, attempts  to  redress  the 
imbalance. 

The  opening  combination,  a 
collaboration  between  toe  egg- 
head composer,  Michael  Ny- 
man, and  the  whimsy  pop 
types.  Divine  Comedy,  was 
sold  out  with  an  extra  show 
added  for  good  measure. 

Held  in  the  sweaty  confines 
of  the  Jaffa  Cake  nightclub, 
the  gig — or  was  it  a recital? — 
addressed  toe  sort  of  divisions 
that  people  such  as  Strong 
have  criticised. 


The  evening  started  with  15 
minutes  frdm  a string  quartet 
performing  three  Nyman 
movements.  To  a young,  up- 
for-it  nightclub  crowd.  It  was 
confusing,  even: 

classical  music  performed  in  a 
nightclub  to  an  audience  pay- 
ing attention  against  a hum  of 
background  conversation. 

It  reminded  one  of  the 
stories  of  soldiers  sitting  in 
the  requisitioned  Royal  Opera 
House  during  the  war  listen- 
ing to  piano  recitals.  This, 
surely,  had  the  same  spirit 
classical  music  taken  out  of 
the  stuffy  confines  of  the  con- 


cert hall  and  thrust  in  the  fece 
dtholpoOoi. 

The  quartet  was  joined  by 
Nyman  and  the  contralto, 
Hilary  Summers,  fora  render- 
ing of  Nyman’s  If.  They  were 
replaced  by  the  Divine 
Comedy,  a five-piece  pop  band, 
all  guitars  and  tins  of  lager. 

The  questions  were:  would 
the  two  merge,  and  to  what 
effect?  There  followed  a suc- 
cession of  Divine  Comedy 
numbers  with  added  strings, 
interspersed  with  Nyman 
numbers  with  extra  guitars. 

Things  got  interesting 
towards  the  end  of  the  first 


hour  as  Nyman  joined  the 
band  fora  selection  ofhis  film 
hits.  Some  benefited,  some 
suffered. 

The  high  point  came  with 
the  encore.  Tonight  We  Fly. 
"Would  you  like  to  hear  a song 
performed  with  the  person 
who  Inspired  it  performing 
it?”  Divine  Comedy’s  front 
man,  Nell  Hannon,  asked. 
What  followed,  a sort  of  Ny- 
man on  speed,  showed  what 
could  happen.  Classical  meets 
pop  on  the  Fringe:  a divine 
event 

This  review  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 


Travel  firms 
hike  up  cost 
of  last-minute 


UnSrigolmdlmiaBs 


Travel  agents’  tele 
phone  lines  were 
Jammed  with  calls  from 
thousands  of  people 
seeking  last  minute  deals  yes- 
terday,  as  Britain’s  biggest 
tour  operators  increased  their 
brochure  prices  by  at  least  £30 
across  the  board- 
The  top  10  holiday  destina- 
tions, including  Greece.  Tur- 
key. and  Florida,  have  been 
snapped  up  for  toe  period 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  school 
year,  leaving  late  bookers  to 
pay  dearly  for  the  few  remain- 
ing plaoes  In  the  least  popular 
resorts. 

Going  Places,  which  is 
owned  by  Airtours  and  has 
70 0 branches,  said  its  tele- 
phone reservation  line  was 
handling  up  to  3.000  calls  a 


day.  A spokeswoman  said: 
"It's  been  going  crazy  — there 
are  hardly  any  holidays  left 
and  the  ones  that  are  avail- 
able are  much  more  expen- 
sive than  toe  original  bro- 
chure prices.” 

The  only  availability  is  in 
cheaper  resorts  such  as  Major- 
ca, Ibiza  and  Tenerife  but  even 
these  have  only  a handflil  of 
spaces,  almost  all  on  the  basis 
that  toe  hotel  or  resort  will 
not  be  known  before  arrival. 

T.rmn  Poly,  owned  by  Brit- 
ain’s biggest  tour  operator. 
Thomson,  said  a stream  of 
people  were  booking  holidays 
for  next  summer,  after  foiling 
to  secure  a trip  for  this  year. 

The  latest  price  increase 
means  a family  of  four  flying 
to  Europe  will  pay  up  to  £450 
each,  compared  with  around 
£299  had  they  booked  early. 

The  lack  of  availability  has 
been  fbelled  by  the  £35  billion 
building  society  windfall 
payouts  and  the  strong 
pound.  But  the  main  cause 
has  been  the  travel  industry's 
decision  to  cut  capacity 
following  the  glut  of  holidays 
on  offer  two  years  ago.  This 
led  to  a collapse  in  profits  as 
firms  were  forced  to  reduce 
the  price  of  last  minute  trips. 

Airtours,  which  yesterday 
announced  a sharp  rise  in 
third  quarter  profits,  said  it 
was  determined  to  prevent 
another  boom  turning  to  bust. 
It  was  therefore  refusing  to 
add  capacity  for  next  year  de- 
spite the  feet  that  bookings 


for  winter  trips  were  around 


25  per  cent  up.  while  reserva- 
tions for  next  summer  were 
42  per  cent  higher. 

If  rivals  follow  suit,  this 
will  mean  a likely  repeat  of 
this  year’s  squeeze* 

David  Crossland,  chairman 
and  chief  executive. of  Air- 
tours, defended  its  decision  to 
Increase  the  cost  of  last-ain. 

utedeelv 

He  said:  “People  coming  in 
to  buy  late  are  having  to  pay 
more  than  people  who  booked 
early,  but  we  think  that's  Air, 
since  anyone  who  books  early 
has  made  a commitment  to  us 
up  to  a year  in  advance.” 

Thomson  last  year  intro- 
duced “flexible  pricing",  in  a 
bid  to  cut  the  number  of  holi- 
days it  had  foiled  to  selL  In 
1995.  it  had  298.000  unsold 
holidays,  worth  around  £86 
million. 

At  the  time,  Thomson's 
managing  director,  Charles 
New-bold.  said  holiday-mak- 
ers would  have  to  learn  that 
toe  earlier  they  booked  their 
holidays,  the  cheaper  the 
price  would  be. 

More  than  14  million  pack- 
age holidays  have  been  sold  to 
Britons  this  year.  Statistics 
from  toe  Association  of  Brit- 
ish Travel  Agents,  AST  A. 
show  that  a decade  ago,  only 
one  in  10  people  bought  their 
holidays  at  the  last  minute 
compared  with  around  33  per 
cent  now. 

But  a spokeswoman  for 
ABTA.  which  regulates  the 
industry,  said  it  was  not  sur- 
prised by  the  tour  operators' 
move-  “If  you  go  to  the  mar- 
ket and  buy  an  apple  when 
there  aren't  many  left,  you  ex- 
pect to  pay  more.  It’s  the  same 
with  holidays.” 

The  travel  trade  tradition- 
ally publishes  its  brochures 
in  September,  but  to  an  at- 
tempt to  encourage  early 
sales  of  1997  holidays,  Air- 
tours and  First  Choice 
launched  their  brochures  In 
July  last  year,  toe  earliest 
date  yet,  and  Thomson 
launched  its  brochures  at  the 
beginning  of  August  This 
year,  brochures  were 
launched  to  May. 

The  last  minute  price  in- 
creases on  haliday&seem  cer- 
tain to  spark  a row,  since  the 
Monopolies  Commission  to 
expected  to  rule  shortly  that 
leading  players  in  the  travel 
industry  are. behaving  to  an 
anti-competitive  way. 


It’s  good  to  talk 
to  a petrol  pump 


Dan  Atkinson 


NEXT  time  your  tele- 
phone rings  and  no  one 
is  on  the  other  end. 
don't  assume  a heavy 
breather  in  a dirty  raincoat 
has  your  number.  There  is 
every  chance  toe  mystery 
caller  is  a traffic  light,  a pet- 
rol pump  or  a fridge  full  of 
medical  supplies. 


Automation,  while  felling 
to  deliver  on  many  promises 
(self-propelled  vacuum  clean- 
ers, robot  lawnmowers),  has 
managed  to  give  us  toe  mech- 
anised nuisance  caller.  Self- 
diagnosing  machines,  sitting 
on  the  end  of  their  own  tele- 
phone lines,  are  programmed 
to  ring  control  points  to 
report  faults  or  other  prob- 
lems. But  when  the  wrong 
telephone  number  is  pro- 
grammed. those  at  the  wrong 
end  of  toe  call  can  be  driven 
up  the  wafl.  This  is  because 
toe  machines  often  dial  tire- 
lessly, on  and  on,  until  some- 
one stops  them. 

St’s  Nuisance  Calls  Bureau 
has  highlighted  the  mechani- 
cal menace  in  figures  mark- 
ing its  fifth  year  of  operation. 
Thousands  Of  marblnw?,  from 
drinks  dispensers  to  public 
lavatories,  now  have  .their 
own  telephone  lines. 


And  whereas  a misdiaUed 
fox  identifies  itself  with  a 
screeching  noise,  machines 
emit  nothing  more  than  a 
long  silence.  “We've  had  a 
soft-drinks  machine  which 
had  run  out  of  drinks  ringing 
every  few  minutes  and  a med- 
ical fridge  full  of  insulin  try- 
ing to  raise  the  alarm  because 
the  temperature  had  fallen, ” 
said  Anne-Marie  Kennedy, 
the  bureau's  national  man- 
ager. in  another  case,  an  el- 
derly woman  was  rung 
throughout  toe  night  by  a 
public  lavatory  to  a park  try- 
ing to  report  a fault 

But  machines  are  not  the 
only  villains  Modern  tele- 
phones. with  their  one-key 
memory  functions,  can  be 
triggered  into  life  by  wander- 
ing domestic  pets,  to  one  case 
in  the  south  erf  England,  a dog 
not  only  dialled  a number  but 
panted  down  the  line. 

Miss  Kennedy  said  mis- 
diaffing  — Including  that  by 
animals  and  machines  — ac- 


counted for  15  per  cent  of  the 
663,812  troubled  customers 
who  last  year  contacted  the 
bureau.  BT  was  keen  to  publi- 
cise the  problem,  she  said,  be- 
cause it  would  reassure 
people  that  not  all  silent  calls 
were  necessarily  malicious, 
thus  reducing  the  “fear 
fector”. 


No  one  performs  Bee  Haverspeed  to  realty 
get  your  French  Summer  holiday  going. 
Take  the  new.  state-of-the-art 
SoperSeaCat  from  Dover  and  be  heading 
into  Calais  in  just  35  minutes  (with  hassle- 
free  loading  and  unloading). 

On  board,  enjoy  more  space  and 
comfort...  computerised  ride  control 
for  a smoother  crossing...  a panorama 
window  bar...  seat-service...  and  VIP 
treatment  in  new  1st 
Call  us  today. 

At  our  prices,  even  your  holiday  budget 
performs  brilliantly. 
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SUPERFORMANCE 
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Only  35  minutes, 

Dover  harbour  wall  - Calais  harbour  wall. 


DOVER  - CALAIS 
’APEX  STANDARD  RETURN  CAR 
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Crabs go 

crazy, 
bugs  go 

mad  in 

the  sun 


NEWS  3 


Sightings  of  exotic  creatures 
are  soaring.  But  they  are  not 
necessarily  evidence  of  global 
warming,  writes  Tim  Radford 


T 


THE  bee  wolf  is  on  the 
prowl  through 
southern  England. 
The  mason  wasp  is 
building  a new  con- 
stituency. The  brown  argus 
butterfly  is  back  in  London 
after  100  years.  The  elephant 
hawkmoth  and  the  wasp 
spider  have  moved  in  from 
the  continent  And  spider 
crabs  have  gone  crazy  on  the 
Dorset  coast 

The  wild  things  have  taVon 
advantage  of  the  big  heat  In 
some  cases,  the  process  has 
been  going  on  for  years.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  the  random 
bonus  of  a hot,  wet  August 
And  in  some  cases,  people 
have  simply  suddenly  noticed 
what  has  been  there  all  the 
time. 

Ken  Collins,  a Southampton 
university  analytical  chemist 


The  beewolf  was 
endangered.  It  has 
decided  with  this 
hot  weather  it  likes 
Britain  after  air 


and  diver,  noticed  the  moult- 
ing spider  crabs  building 
themselves  Into  massive 
mounds  in  shallow  water  off 
Burton  Bradstock,  south  of 
Bridport,  Dorset 

'T  have  been  diving  for  25 
years  and  in  all  that  time  I 
can  honestly  say  I have  never 
seen  aggregations  anywhere 
near  this  size,"  he  said. 

"They  shed  the  shell,  which 
is  an  absolutely  perfect  copy 
of  themselves,  down  to  anten- 
nae and  eyes  talks  and  the  tips 
or  their  toes.  They  are  very 
soft;  soft  as  a sponge  you 
wash  your  car  with.  They  in- 
flate themselves  a bit  and  the 
shell  hardens  up.  Normally, 
crabs  and  lobsters  hide  in  a 
hole  because  they  are  very 
easy  to  take  a bite  out  of.  But 
these  provide  each  other  with 


mutual  protection.  I suspect 

mating  will  taVw  plaro  at 

some  stage.  But  it  is  not  one 
giant  gang  bang." 

British  birds  are  nesting 
earlier  — up  to  17  days,  in  the 
case  of  some  species  — and 
ornithologists  think  this  is 
evidence  of  global  warming. 
But  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  in  Peter- 
borough yesterday  reported 
that  all  was  temporarily  quiet 
on  the  avian  front. 

"We  have  had  a few  purple 
herons  and  squacco  herons 
foam  southern  and  Mediterra- 
nean countries.  There  was 
one  of  those  not  far  from  here. 
But  they  turn  op  anyway," 
said  a spokesman.  'We  had 
bee-eaters  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  but  there  again,  we 
get  them  every  year.  They 
overshoot  These  things  hap- 
pen anyway  so  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  pick  out  what  may  he 
| down  to  climate  change  and 
what  is  normal/' 

Paul  HiUyard,  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  Museum  in  Lon- 
don. has  been  getting  caTls 
from  people  alarmed  by  huge 
caterpillars.  “The'  elephant 1 
hawkmoth  n*™  to  be  very 
numerous  this  year,  for  some 
unknown  reason.  It’s  a mas- 
sive moth,  and  the  larva  has  a 
proboscis  like  an  elephant  It 
Is  a pretty  amazing  thing." 

The  wasp  spider,  too,  he 
says,  has  moved  north  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  colonise 
Dorset  Hampshire,  Sussex 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  "It  is 
beautifully  marked,  yellow 
and  black  striped.  It  sits  up- 
side down  in  an  orb  web,  vexy 
low  down  in  the  grass." 

Paul  Pearce-Kefly,  inverte- 
brates expert  at  London  Zoo, 
has  been  getting  calls  about 
the  Diadematus,  the  garden 
cross  spider. 

“It  has  a very  bulbous  abdo- 
men. a big  orange  job.  It's  un- 
usual inasmuch  as  it  looks 
weird.  It  may  be  our  common- 
est spider,  but  that  does  not 
equate  with  being  commonly 
seen,  hence  people  are 
shocked.  We’ve  had  the 
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RSPCA  and  even  the  police 
bring  them  in.”  "■ 

The  Plymouth  Marine  Bio- 
logical Association  aquarium 
has  a common  octopus — nor- 
mally a Mediterranean 
species  — caught  off  Britain 
and  confirmed  reports  of  the 
blue  runner,  an  oceanic 
mackerel,  and  the  sailfln 
dory,  another  ocean  fish. 

The  mason  wasp  was 
known  only  in  one  reserve  in 
Dorset  This  year  It  has  been 
found  at  several  sites.  Roger 
Key,  of  English  Nature,  has 
identified  a “megamlgradon” 
of  ladybirds  and  hoverflies 
moving  in  from  the  Low 
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Countries  on  a ma$s  of  hot 
air.  The  jewel  beetle  — once 
very  rare  — has  flourished  in 
the  hot  summers  on  the  oaks 
felled  by  the  storms  of  1987 
and  1991. 

But  the  real  triumph  has 
been  the  beewolf.  Fhflanthus 
triangulum  is  a wasp  which 
mugs  other  bees  and  wasps  in 
midair,  paralyses  them,  and 
lays  them  down  in  a larder  for 
its  larvae. 

“It  was  an  endangered 
species  six  years  ago,”  said 
Mr  Keys.  "It  suddenly  de- 
cided with  this  hot  weather 
that  it  likes  Britain  after  all, 
and  It  has  just  gone  mad.” 


Police  seek ‘hundreds’  S8®*8 
abused  while  in  care  SSL 


Install  a BT 
ISDN  line 


and  save 
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Peter  Hetharlngton  . 

POLICE  In  the  North- 
east last  night  launched 
a major  investigation  to 
find  hundreds  of  former  chil- 
dren's home  residents  after 
allegations  of  sexual  abuse 
against  care  workers  span- 
ning 20  years. 

Senior  detectives  In  the 
Northumbria  force  disclosed 
that  two  men  “working  in  po- 
sitions of  authority”  in  local 
council  homes  had  been  sus- 
pended by  social  services  di- 
rectors after  the  allegations 
came  to  light 

Assistant  Chief  Constable 
Alan  Oliver  said  that  live 
councils  are  involved  in  the 
investigation.  Two,  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne  and  Northumber- 
land county  council,  are  said 
to  have  run  homes  where  as- 
saults allegedly  took  place. 
Three  others  on  Tyneside  and 
Wearslde,  which  police  would 
not  name,  became  involved 
because  of  the  movement  of , 
care  workers  between  differ- 
ent areas.  „ . . 

The  claims  came  to  light 
earlier  this  year  alter  a for- 


mer resident  of  a home  made 
allegations  to  a social  worker 
of  abuse  20  years  ago.  After 
initial  inquiries,  other  com- 
plaints surfaced. ' 

. Two  men  suspended  from 
care  boma  in  June  are  at  the 
centre  of  separate  complaints 
from  two  different  people. 

Det  Chief  Supt  Dave  Wil- 
son, who  is  leading  a . team  of 
30  detectives  in  the  inquiry, 
said;  "When  you  lock  at  other 
similar  Inquiries  throughout 
the  country  that  have  gone 
back  a number  of  years  ... 
they  can  escalate  -quite 
dramatically." 

But  he  warned  against  wild 
speculation  at  the  early  stage 
of  an  inquiry  which  covers  al- 
leged incidents  from  1967  to. 
the  mid  eighties. 

“We  want  to  reassure 
people  that  the  care  of  chil- 
dren in  the.  late  nineties  is 
totally  different  from  .that  in 
the  late  fiyHea  and  tfrrbugh- 
out-the  seventies.  Our  early 
investigations  have  uncov- 
ered historic  allegations  of 
abuse  In  children’s 
homes.  - 

. more  are  no  people  cur- 
rently  working  In  care  basses 


who  have  allegations  pending  ; 
against  them,  and  some  care  , 
homes  with  allegations  paid- ! 
ing  against  them  are  no 
longer  in  operation.” 

Last  night  Northumbria  set 
up  a telephone  hot-line  — 
01681  868880  — to  deal  with 
confidential  inquiries.  The 
special  team  is  liaising  with 
child  abuse  experts  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  where 
serious  allegations  of  wide- 
spread child  abuse  have  been 
made,  particularly  in  Chesh- 
ire and  North  Wales. 

Mr  Oliver  said:  “We  want  to 
huHd  on  the  expertise  gained 
in  other  enquiries  and  tairg 
advice  from  people  involved. 
Although  this  Is  one  of  the 
largest  investigations  we 
have  been  involved  in,  we  do 
not  want  to  prejudge  any- 
thing. r would  like  to  think 
that  the  allegations  would  be 
minimal  hut,  unfortunately, 
experience  ■ tells  me 
otherwise.”  . 

" While  it  would  be  specula- 
tive at  this  stage  to  estimate 
how  many  former  residents 
were  involved,  they  could  be 
talking  about  “many,  many 
hundreds”. 


to  die  for: 
your  very  own 
virtual  headstone 

Alax  Bellos 

ONE  of  the  few  areas  of 
life  not  yet  touched  by 
the  Internet  Is  set  to  em- 
brace cyberspace  with  Brit- 
ain’s first  online  cemetery. 
There  will  be  no  need  to 
walk  to  the  gravestone  of 
loved  ones  to  pay  your  con- 
dolences, only  to  dick  on  to 
their  virtual  headstone. 

David  Wilkinson,  a Meth: 
odist  preacher  £rom  Cleve- 
don,  near  Bristol,  has 
received  more  than  100  in- 
quiries from  undertakers 
after  advertising  the  ser- 
vice in-  tins  month’s  Fu- 
neral Service  Journal.  He  is 
charging  £150  for  the  per- 
sonalised Internet  epitaph, 
which  will  include  a photo- 
graph, a 1,000- word  obitu- 
ary and  a copy  of  the  death 
certificate. 

“We  are  seeking  to  bring 
back  the  dignity  to  fimer- 
ais,”  said  Mr  WlHdnson, 
who  works  at  an  estate 
agent’s.  “This  way  you  get 
a record  of  someone’s  life. 
In  100  years’  time  histori- 
ans will  welcome  it.” 
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<q  was  57.  ft  had  produced  a thesis  about  a minor  poetess 
| had  written  a lot  about  women,  but  I had,  of  course, 
made  it  up.  ft  thought  ihad  better  not  stay  like  that 
forever.  So  now  IVe  written  the  fictional  life  of  a man.” 

Carol  Shields  on  novel  writing 
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Books,  G2  page  8 


BT  ISDN  is  a digital  phone  line,  for  £80  off  connection 

Freefone  0800  800  800 
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NHS  trust 
on  safely 
charges 


The  Guardian  Thursday  Augusts  3997 
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Sarah  Bosedey 


AN  NHS  trust  is  facing 
criminal  prosecution 
for  failing  to  ensure 
acceptable  health  and 
safety  standards  In  one  of  its 
hospitals,  it  was  announced 
yesterday. 

The  action,  brought  by  the 
Health  and  Safety  Executive 
against  the  Swindon  and 
Marlborough  Trust  over 
safety  standards  in  the  Prin- 
cess Margaret  hospital  in 
Swindon,  will  come  before 
magistrates  at  Swindon  next 
Wednesday.  Inspectors  will 
allege  that  management  failed 
to  lay  down  guidelines  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  staff  and 
patients. 

Hospital  trusts  are  required 
to  train  nursing  staff  not  to 
put  themselves  at  risk  and  to 
ensure  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  staff  is  around  in  a po- 
tentially explosive  situation. 

An  HSE  spokeswoman,  said, 
it  was  a criminal  prosecution 
under  health  and  safety  at 
work  regulations.  She  said: 
“This  is  a landmark  case,  the 
first  time  we  have  taken  a 
trust  to  court  for  alleged  bad  , 


practice  without  a specific 
acffiePthavfog  occurred." 

•mwS-®15  “ new 

guidelines  on  violence  and  ag- 
gression in  flie  workplace, 

w expected  to  be£ 
place  before  Christmas.  A 
spokrawoman  said  50  per  cent 
of  attacks  on  staff  happened 
acffient  and  emergency 
departments.  Assaults  on 
staff  in  paediatrics,  maternity 
and  mental  health  make  ud 
most  of  the  other 

Inspectors  will  also  may* 
other  allegations  against  the 
Swindon  and  Marlborough 
Trust  m court,  including  fail- 
ure to  give  staff  written  guid- 
ance on  such  matters  as  how 
to  lift  patients  without  injur- 
ies themselves  and  to  ensure 
that  clinical  waste  was  prop- 
erly dealt  with. 

maximum  penalty  mag- 
istrates can  impose  is  a £5,000 
fine,  but  if  the  case  is  referred 
to  a crown  court  the  size  of 
the  fine  is  unlimited. 

A trust  may  be  given  a ver- 
bal warning  to  improve  its 
standards,  or  an  enforcement 
or  prohibition  notice.  But  the 
HSE  has  the  .right  to  prose- 
cute without  prior  warning, 
as  has  happened  in  this  case . 
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> THE  LATEST  TECHNOLOGY  AT  UNBEATABLE  PRICES 


PATRIOT  PI 66 


FUJITSU  K200 


• 166MHz  Intel  Pentium 
Processor 

• 16Mb  EDO  RAM 


AMD  K&-200MHZ  MMX”  Enhanced  Processor 
16Mb  EDO  RAM 


2.1Gb  Hurd  Disk  Drive 
16  x CO  ROM 
IB-bit  Soundcard  & 


Seat  software  pack  including: 

MS  Windows  ‘95,  MS  Home  Rack 


25Gb  Hand  Disk  Drive 

16  x CO  ROM  fffi  1 

512K Cache  |AlX,  I 

16-blt  Soundcard  and  1 

Stereo  Speakers 
30  Graphics  & 2Mb  VRAM 
Great  software  pack  including: 

MS  Windows  195,  MS  Works  4,  MS  Encarta  *97, 
MS  Entertainment  Pack 
uaoa.  Fujitsu  kioo 


pentlum' 


Fufrsu 


PAY  9 MONTHS  LATER 


fH 

PAY  9 MONTHS  LATER 


£999 


£1299 


ALL  THE  NEWEST 


TECHNOLOGY 

ALL  AT  UNBEATABLE  PRICES 


ALL  ACROSS  THE  STORE 


PAY  9 MONTHS  LATER 


PAY  12  MONTHS  LATER 


> PRINTERS 


£1199 


HP  SBmftie  Desktop  mniM 

As  above  but  with  RonSun  P1B8MHZ  uocclhpuuo  £1099 


CANON  COLOUR 
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Processor  with  MMX 


B 

mmm 


35Gb  Haro  Disk  Drive 
16  Speed  CO  ROM 
612K  Cache 
33.0K  FSx  Modem 
16  bit  W&veThbte 
Soundcard  & 


YOU 

CAN'T 

GET 

BETTER 

SERVICE 


SAVE  £50 


£179 


• Photo  quality  inkjet  printer 

• Upto  600  x BOO  dpi  art 
Photo  Real  colour  printing  1*1 

• Upto  5ppm  mono  and  1VJ 
1.7ppm  colour 

- Auto  sheet  feeder  f 

MOOB-HP  «wc+  1 


Inter^^^l 

Gisa 

£209 


> SOFTWARE 


including:  MS  Windows  ‘95, 

MS  Home  Pack, 

Plus  MMX  Titles 

Hoanranaorptse  rx  I 

wnftwr 

MIMA 

rare  months  um  ] 

bl 

499 

oimlI 

MS  FLIGHT 


Experience  the  ultimate 
h SgHt  smutetion  with 
Fflght  SrruSator  V6 
MICH 


No  need  to  type  - just  say 
the  words.  Dictates  dnactfy 
within  Hie  users  chosen 
Windows  appficatian 


nne 

£50 


MS  AutoRoute  Express  GB  559© 
MS  AutoRouie  Express  Europe  559© 


MS  Encarta  "97 


559©  Was  £54.99 
CJ33  Was  £4456 


£44.99 

£44.99 

£39.99 


Processor  wtti  MMX 
•32Mb  EDO  RAM 

■35Gb  Hard  Disk  Drive 
■16  Speed  CD  ROM 
■15"  Monitor 

■ 51 2K  Cache 

■ 16  bit  Wavelhble  Soundcard 
& Stereo  Speakers 

■2Mb  Graphics 
■Greet  software  peck 
Including:  MS  Windows  '95. 
MS  Home  Pack, 

Plus  MMX  TrBes 


The  Computer  Superstore 
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BRITAIN’S 
BYTE  SUPERSTORES 


SPEC 
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CARDIFF  ”L 
CHESTER  :L 
CROYOOfi  Tl. 

EDINBURGH  ■ 
GATESHEAD  " 
H'JLL':.  0'-' 
10ND0N  CITY 
MERRY  HILL  ‘ 


MILTON  KEYNES  ' 
NOTTINGHAM  'f. 
SHEFFIELD  TEL  0 
SOLIHULL  TI:,  S: 
SLOUGH  -=LSiv5 
STOKE  ON  TRENT 
WAT F ORB  'EL.  O',: 
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OF  ALL  the  Japanese 
tourists  who  come  to 
England  each  sum- 
mer, Masahiro  Kahata  may 
well  be  among  the  least 
conventional.  Not  for  him 
open-top  bus  tours  of  Lon- 
don; instead  he  heads  for 
the  Wiltshire  countryside 
and  aits  in  crop  circles. 

Yesterday  the  scientist 
could  be  found  in  Snow- 
flake n — the  most  recent 
pattern  to  have  emerged  in 
a cornfield  this  year —mea- 
suring the  brainwaves  of  a 
friend  using  equipment 
from  a neurology  lab.  He 
was  trying  to  establish 
whether  crop  circles  have 
special  energy  fields. 

Whatever  forces  he  was 
discovering  inside  the 
rings,  the  phenomenon  is  a 
proven  force  in  bringing 
tourists  to  the  countryside 
between  Marlborough  and 
Devizes.  For  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  mid-August  har- 
vest, Wiltshire  Is  flush  with 
“cropple”  tourism. 

A helicopter  company  is 
offering  safari-style  tours 
of  the  20-odd  formations 
that  have  appeared  this 
year.  Camp  sites  are  full, 
and  thousands  of  people 
pay  £1.50  to  farmers  to 
walk  to  the  circles. 

While  there  are  fewer  cir- 
cles than  in  previous  years, 
their  complexity  has  dazzled 
even  seasoned  observers. 

A few  metres  from  Mr  Ka- 
hata, a Dutch  couple  were 
doing  their  own  research. 
Janet  Ossebaard,  from  Gro- 
ningen, was  admiring  the 
“birds  nest”  swirl  of  corn- 
stalks twisted  together  in 
concentric  circles. 

'"This  is  very  difScnlt  to 
make,”  she  said,  explaining 
how  her  cynicism  turned 
into  a belief  that  something 
non-human  was  respon- 
sible for  its  creation.  “You 
would  need  at  least  six 
people,  there  are  not 


There  are  not 
enough  hours  in 
the  night  for 
humans  to  have 
made  this  circle* 


said:  “To  say  it*s  a hoax  is 
not  a good  enough  answer.” 

It  is  tempting  to  suggest 
that  she  has  a financial  In- 
terest in  making  such 
claims  because  of  the  cash 
from  enthusiasts.  But  she 
said  this  paid  only  for 
someone  to  collect  it,  and 
the  damage  to  the  harvest 
from  people  in  the  fields 
cost  much  more. 

Many  Britons  are  among 
the  crop  circle  followers. 
Stan  Darby,  aged  22,  of 
Watford,  Hertfordshire, 
now  lives  nearby  to  try  to 
understand  the  phenome- 
non. With  an  American 
friend  he  rented  a strip  of 
cornfield  and  wrote:  Where 
do  you  live?  Four  days  later 
Snowflake  n appeared:  the 
first  pattern  containing  an 
“inverted  fractal”. 

“The  inverted  fractal  in- 
side a bigger  fractal  is,  like, 
the  answer.  A reality  within 
a reality.  Groovy  stuff.” 
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The  Mirror 


DI  AND  DODI 
FIYTO  j 
PSYCHIC  RITA 


Wto  Rogers  > . . Diana’s  Front  naaa  v«ctaniwn 
clairvoyant  confidante  Daily  l^rror  ‘ * Yesterday 


Kids  brave 
Di’s  wrath, 
rushing  in 
where 
press  failed 
to  tread 


Children  in  the  frame . . . Andrew  Ptckerilig,  Biriiani  Smith,  Ttffimy  Bumiehawflnd  Bmma  Radford,  who  sawa  photo  opportunity  when  Diana  and  Dodi  laniied  photograph:  paul  barker 


Peter  Hothertngton 


Youngsters  in  a 
Derbyshire  village 
yesterday  were  com- 
ing to  terms  with  a lit- 
tle-known side  of  Diana,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  — a tongue 
lashing  and  a right  royal 
brush-off  — after  beating  the 
paparazzi  to  snap  a world  ex- 
clusive near  their  homes. 

Andrew  Pickering,  aged  14, 
and  Emma  Radford,  11,  stum- 
bled across  the  princess  and 
her  close  friend  Dodi  Fayed, 
son  of  the  Harrods  owner,  Mo- 
hamed  A1  Fayed,  as  they 
touched  down  in  a helicopter 
beside  Lower  Pilsley  in  the 
Peak  District  for  a strictly 
private  visit 

Spotting  an  unwelcome 
party  of  holidaying  children, 
the  couple  made  dear  they 
wanted  no  photographs,  while 
Diana,  shouting  at  one  stage, 
told  them;  "Go  away  “ 

But  like  Fleet  Street's  fin- 
est the  youngsters  stock  with 


Cannychild 
keeps  it 
simple  and 
focuses  on 
thejob 
in  question 


Eamonn  McCabe 
hails  a budding  pro 

IT  IS  not  surprising  that 
an  unprocessed  roll  of 
film  of  Di  scrabbling 
across  a field  towards  a 
helicopter  should  sell  for 
£3,000  when  out-of-focus 


the  story  and  finally  cornered 
the  couple. 

They  had  flown  160  miles 
for  a £35-an-bour  consultation 
in  the  semi  of  mystiocum- 
clairvoyant  Rita  Rogers,  unof- 
ficial counsellor  to  the  prin- 
cess, who  is  said  to  turn  to 
her  for  advice  in  difficult 
times  after  a recommendation  j 
from  the  Duchess  of  York. 

As  a small  group  marvelled 
at  file  sight  of  the  couple  ar- 
riving in  the  Harrods  helicop- 
ter — an  aide  of  Rita's  oblig- 
ingly lit  a bonfire  to  guide  the 
pilot  — the  youngsters  dashed 
home  for  Emma’s  fixed-tens 
camera,  which  cost  £l£L99. 

Then  they  waited  for  Diana 
and  Dodi  to  return  to  the 
landing  field  beside  Ms  Rog- 
ers's house-  After  an  hour 
they  duly  obliged  but  were 
horrified  by  the  sight  of  the 
camera-slinging  youngsters 
preparing  to  get  the  first  pic- 
tures of  the  couple  since  they 
were  photographed  oh  a 
yachting  holiday  in  the  Medi- 
terranean last  week. 


Emma  recalled:  "Diana  got 
very  cross  and  started  shout- 
ing at  us  to  go  away.  We  were 
trying  to  scramble  over 
barbed  wire  to  get  nearer  and 
get  a better  picture  and  in  the 
end  got  within  30ft  of  them."  ' 

She  had  been  walking  home 
from  some  woods  with  friends 
when  she  saw  a crowd  of 
people.  “I  knew  .it  was  her  be- 
cause she  bad  blonde  hair. 
She  was  with  the  person  she 
is  going  to  many.  He  had 
black  short  hatr  arid  was 
quite  small- 1 ran  home  to  get 
my  camera  arid  took  three  or 
four  pictures  of  her.” 

Tiffimy  Rensbaw,  a follow 
conspirator,  added:  “The 
princess  Just  came  to  the  gate 
leading  to  the  field.  We  [had] 
heard  them  say  ‘See  you*  and 
everything,  and  when  die 
saw  us  she  hid  behind  a bush. 

“Dodi  came  round  the  side 
of  the  helicopter  like  he 
wasn't  really  bothered  about 
qs  taking  photos.  Diana  just 
ran  across  to  the  helicopter 
and  got  in.  Then  she  saw  us 


all  with  cameras  and  tedd  us 
all  to  go  away.” 

Sue  Pickering,  mother  of 
Andrew,  said  the  children 
were  “really  excited  when 
they  got  back  home.  I couldn’t 
believe  tt.” 

Ms  Rogers,  whose  front 
room  is  said  to  be  adorned 
with  greetings  cards  from  Di 
ana,  was  staying  quiet  yester 
day.  She  once  said:  ‘"There  is 
no  way  I discuss  my  clients. 
My  job  is  like  being  a 
priestess.” 

Emma’s  parents  were  toast 
ing  their  daughter’s  initiative 
— around  £3,000  better  off 
courtesy  of  the  Daily  Mirror, 
which  bought  the  pictures. 
The  tabloid  got  a bargain. 
Last  week  it  paid*  a reported 
£2  minion  far  langtens  snaps 
of  Diana  and  Dodi  <m  holiday. 

Nick  Warren,  Emma's  step- 
fefher,  said:  “We’re  going  to 
go  on  holiday  with  tills.  When 
Bmwm  came  home  to  get  the 
camera  we  saw  it  as«  joke  and 
told  hen  *Go  and  get  some  pic- 
tures for  the  family  album’.” 


pictures  of  her  with  Dodi 
went  for  nearly  a million 
pounds  three  days  earlier. 

The  real  shock  was  that 
foe  latest  snaps  were  taken 
an  a TTnUnn  namw-fl  avail- 


able at  Boots  for  £1&99. 
The  Halina  is  a fixed  tens, 
sure-shot  type  of  camera. 
The  only  way  to  get  decent 
photographs  is  to  get  in 
dose r not  to  be  recom- 
mended when  helicopter 
blades  are  whirring. 

The  pictures  Italian  pa- 
parazzo Mario  Brenna 
took  in  St  Tropes  ware , 
taken  on  state  of  the  art 
equipment.  The  camera 
alone  would  have  cost  at 
least  £2,000  and  the  long 
lens  anything  up  to  £10,000 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  cost 
of  boat  hire  and  driver.  Ja- 
son Fraser,  a British  pap, 
sold  them  here  where  he 
knew  the  market 

Emma  Radford  had  the 
same  foresight  to  run  home 
and  get  her  camera  when 
she  spotted  the  princess 
getting  ont  of  the  helicop- 
ter tainnJinJj1  disguised  in 


the  colours  of  a Harrods 

shopping  bag. 

Since  Fleet  Street  staff 
are  constantly  getting 
younger,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  Emma  is  offered  a 
contract.  She  already  has  a 
camera  good  enough  to 
make  a photograph  to  grace 
the  front  page  of  the  Mir- 
ror, the  same  paper  that 
used  Brenna’s  picture. 

Emma  did  well  to  get  her 
oictnres.  especially  on  a 
short  fixed  tens  with  heli- 
copter blades  roaring.  No 
doubt  the  marketing  people 
at  Halina  will  show  shots  of 
Tfrramn  and  her  camera  in 
the  photographic  press,  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  simple 
equipment.  Shame  her  dad 
did  not  plume  Jason.  Fraser, 
rather  than  the  Mirror. 

Eamonn  McCabe  is  the 
Guardian's  picture  eefitor 


Dublin  frees  two  IRA  men  Physiotherapists  warn  of 

as  peace  policy  revived  'perils’ of  baby  walkers 


David  Sharrock 
iratand  Ccneeponrtsnt 

TWO  IRA  prisoners  were 
released  early  by  the  Irish 
government  yesterday  in  a 
resumption  of  the  policy  oper- 
ated during  the  last  ceasefire. 

Gerard  Burke  and  Thomas 
Flynn  became  the  first  prison- 
ers to  be  released  since  the 
IRA  ended  its  earlier  cease- 
fire in  February  test  year. 

Burke.-  from  Dublin,  had 
been  serving  a four  year  sen- 
tence for  robbery,  and  Flynn, 
from  Cork,  six  months  for  as- 
sault Neither  is  as  a high  pro- 
file member  of  the  IRA.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  Burke 
would  have  been  freed  from 
the  high  security  Portiamse 
prison  in  July  next  year,  and 
Flynn  in  October.  "■ 

The  move  followed  a hint  at 
the  weekend  by  Mo  Mowlam, 
the  Northern  Ireland  Secre- 
tary, that  the  British  govern- 
ment might  consider  early 
releases  of  IRA  members, 
following  the  renewal  of  the 
ceasefire.  One  proposal  is  an 
increase  In  remission  from  SO 
to  66  per  cent 


Dublin  set  free  30  IRA  pris- 
oners in  dggpg  following- the 
IRA’s  declaration  of  a cease- 
fire In  August  1994.  But  the 
nroKnunme  was  abandoned . 
when  Canary  \Wh6rf,  east 

Xondosq^was  hnm had-  Wiling 
two  people.  ' 

' Sizin'  Fein's  Martin  Ferris  . 
said:  ”1116  release ,cf  all  pdliti-  j 
cal  prisoners,  whether  ta  Ere- ; 
-land,  north  nr  south,  in  Brit- 
ain or  the  United  States,  is  an  I 
integral  part  of  this  conflict 
resolution  process.  Pending 
their  release,  we  are  pressing 
for  the  transfer  of  prisoners 
nearer  to  their  homes.” 

Members  of  the  Loyalist 
Volunteer  Force  staged  a roof- 
top protest  and  set  fire  to 
their  wing  at  the  Maze  prison 
outside  Lisburn,  Co  Antrim, 
yesterday.  The  Prison  Service . 
<w»ih  . the  men  came  down 
from  the  roof  within  minutes 
but  then  set  up  barricades  at 
the'  entrance  to  H Block. 

A sentry  post  in  the  exer- 
cise yard  was  burned ' and 
smoke  was  seen  coming  from 
the  prison  wing.  Staff  were 
withdrawn  but  the  rocff  was 
secured  to  prevent  a repeat 
protest 


WALKING  frames  to  help 
babies  get  on  . their  feet 
might  increase  foe  risk  of  ac- 
cidents and  slow  down  physlr 
cal  development,  physiothera- 
pists Bay  today . ... 

The  Chartered  Society  of 
Physiotherapy  is  catling  for 

the  Government  to  take  action 
on  baby-  walkers  and  says  it 
would  be  prepared  to  see  the 
wheeled  frames  banned.  It 
dating  many  panmia  are  un- 
aware of  their  dangers  and 
need  to  be  warned. 

Physiotherapists  working 
with  young  children  found 
baby  walkers  could  hold  back 
the  development  of  a child's 
movement  skills  because  they 
were  not  practising  normal 
movements.  Suspended  in  a 
giing,  the  rfiiid  was  neither 
sitting  nor  standing  and  its 
lower  limb  position  could  be 
asymmetric  and  abnormal. 

The  sotirty  is  also  con- 
cerned about  the  risk  of  acci- 
dents because  walkers  allow 
babies  to  move  around  freely 
before  they  have  developed 


awareness  of  the  perils 
around  fo*™  This,  it  Claims, 
puts  ftwn  in  danger  of  pull- 
ing Objects  down  on  top  of 
fliwn,  or  frnm  hnrna  nr  fafta 

One  of  the  options  the  soci- 
ety is  putting  to  the  Govern- 
. TMAwt  is  to  baby  walkers 
too  wide  to  fit  through  doors, 
to  pwranf  children  fa  fling 
downstairs. 

Pen  Robbucn,  the  society's 
director  of  - pwtfixwtonfli  af- 
fairs, said:  "Baby  walkers  are 
used  at  a time  when  children 
do  not  have  the  developmen- 
tal capabilities  to  use.  them 
safdy,  and  when  they  can 
they  don’t  need  than  any 
more. 

“Same  parents  think  baby 
walkers  will  help  thetr  child's 
development  I have  found  no 
evidence  for  this.  There  is 
more  chance  of  the  baby 
walker  delaying  the  develop- 
ment of  normal  walking.” 

The  society  has  written  to 
the  public  health  minister, 
Tessa  Jowefi,  and  consumer 
aflhirs  minister,  Nigel  Grif- 
fiths, asking  them  take 
addon.  Mrs  Robinson  said: 
“Parents  should  think  twice 
before  buying  a bahy  walker.” 


-an*  .!«<%  Mace  if  there's  a wind,  or  in  a closed  room,”  said 

*q*we  seen  a room  of  cops  overcome  with  it  I'd  take  a 

dog  over  Mace  any  da*”  Dog  Over  Mace,  wrote  my  neighbour 
in  her  book,  neatly.uiideilining  each  word  three  times. 

Joanna  Coles— West  Side  stories 
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ANSWERING  MACHINE 

With  remote  access 


- JIWO 
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NEW 
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ITELEPHONE  ANSWERING  MACHINE  I 

For  digitally  recorded  messages 


FREEDOM  TO  TALK 


This  cordless  phone  allows 
you  the  freedom  to  move 
about  your  house  and  garden, 
it  also  has  a digital  answering 
machine  which  needs  no 
tapes,  and  gives  you  easier 
access  to  your  messages. 

All  of  which  makes  keeping 
m touch  that  much  easier. 


WTTfr  TELEPHONE 

V wimnonw. 

ANSWERING  MACHME 

• Digital  answering 
mneNno  - requfcit 
notapea 

• 10  momenta* 

• Secrecy  button 

• Can  screening 

• Remote  access 

• Pro-sou  greeting 


Model  RESPONSE  130 
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NEW 


CORDLESS  TELEPHONE 

With  paging  facility 


CORDLESS  TELEPHONE 
WITH  DIGITAL 
ANSWERING  MACHINE 
•• Features  meet  the 
needs  of  the  home 
or  office " 

WHAT  CELLPHONE  AND 


CORDLESS  TELEPHONE 

Wilh  8 channel  automatic  selection 


£im» 


SAVE 

£io 


CRYSTAL  CLEAR  CALLS 


i hi1*.  D.tCT  phone- 
(O  gita-  Enhanced  Cordless 
T<:  lee  o mm  uni  cat  ion;;j.  brings 
you  the  latent  ;n  cordless 
phone  technology.  It  combiner; 
120  channels  w.th  a 200  metre 
rang;.-,  giving  you  an  amainnyly 
Near  reception  even  at  a long 
ciisUmc;  from  the  base  unit. 


• B channel  automatic 
adaption  tor  dearer 
cals 

• Innwcoffl  facWy 

• ID  memories 
it  Secrecy  button 

• Last  number  redial 
i • WH  mountable 

\ Modal  FREESTYLE  120 
wbs  £84.99 
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DIGITAL  CORDLESS 
TELEPHONE 


CORDLESS  TELEPHONE 

With  digital  answering  machine 


TELEPHONE 
DIGITAL 
ANSWERMG  MACHINE 

• DtQttd  answering 
machine-  requires 
no  tapes 

• 8 channel  automatic 
selection  lor  dearer 
eda  • Date  and  time 
stamp  • Cafl  counter 
Model  FREESTYLE 
1500 
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FACILITY 

PLAIN  PAPER  FAX 

With  automatic  fax/phone  switch 


SAVE 


Ir™ 

Pj 

sstsai 

Vi'Mi'i'W 

TPTrrn  save 

£50 
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ADVICE 
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Israel  snubs  Jordan  plea 


Julian  Borgar  in  Jerusalem 


THE  Israeli  prime 
minister.  Binyamfo 
Netanyahu,  yester- 
day spumed  an  ap- 
peal from  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  for  the  lifting 
of  the  Israeli  blockade  on  the 
Palestinian  territories  — a 
clear  sign  that  a United  States 
peace  mission  has  so  far 
failed  to  break  the  Middle 
East  deadlock. 

After  a summit  meeting  at 
iring  Hussein's  summer  pal- 
ace at  Aqaba,  on  the  Red  Sea. 
Mr  Netanyahu  said  there 
would  be  no  further  lifting  of 
sanctions  until  the  Palestin- 
ians took  more  action,  wgatect 
alleged  Islamic  extremists, 
whom  Israel  suspects  of  being 


behind  a bomb  attack  last 
month  m Jerusalem 

Mr  Netanyahu,  buoyed  by 
polls  suggesting  Israelis  have 
been  impressed  by  his  hard- 

hue  approach,  said  he  had  m- 
Palestinian 
™j»*ants  were  “planning  ad- 
ditional terrorist  attacks  as 

tetaffir*”’ tat  **  ®”*  no 

His  refusal  to  end  the  block- 
ade (estimated  to  cost  the  Pal- 
estinian economy  more  than 
£6  minion  a day)  was  a set- 
rack  lor  the  US  envoy,  Dennis 
Ross,  who  was  seeking  Israeli 
concessions  after  organising 
several  trilateral  meetings  be- 
tween Israeli  and  Palestinian 
security  chiefs,  umpired  by 
agents  from  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  (CIA). 

Palestinian  officials  say  Is- 


rael most  lift  Its  embargo  be- 
fore they  will  agree  to  long- 
term co-operation  on  secu- 
rity, which  the  US  sees  as  a 
precondition  for  the  launch  of 
a fresh  initiative  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  Madeleine 
Albright. 

Since  Mr  Ross’s  arrival  in 
Israel  an  Saturday,  Israel  has 
slightly  loosened  its  strangle- 
hold on  Palestinian-run 
areas,  bat  most  Palestinians 
are  stOl  barred  from  travel- 
ling out  of  their  home  towns. 

Israel  has  presented  the 
Palestinian  leader,  Yasser 
Arafat,  with  a list  of  230  Is- 
lamic militants,  mostly  mem- 
bers of  Hamas,  whom  it  wants 
arrested  or  handed  over  to  Is- 
raeli authorities. 

The  Palestinians  say  they 
are  neither  able  nor  willing  to 


carry  out  mass  internment 
without  proof.  It  is  still  not 
known  who  organised  the 
bomb  attack  on  a Jerusalem 
market  that  killed  16  people. 
Including  two  unidentified 
suicide  bombers. 

Mr  Netanyahu  said:  "We 
don’t  have  their  Identity.  We 
can't  pinpoint  if  they  came 
from  abroad.  But  if  they  did. 
they  were  assisted  by  a local 

organisation.'’ 

Acknowledging  his  lack  of 
progress  yesterday.  King  Hus- 
sein said:  *1  did  not  expect 
that  this  meeting  would 
resolve  problems  In  a dra- 
matic way.  I conveyed  my 
concerns,  he  conveyed  his  . . . 

and  we  both  realise  the  dan- 
ger of  the  moment." 

Mr  Netanyahu  offered  his 
hosts  some  consolation,  once 


referring  to  the  Palestinians 
as  “partners"  and  offering  to 
negotiate  with  them  on  the 
construction  of  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  Arab  areas. 

"We  can  and  we  WB1  dis- 
cuss our  differences,  includ- 
ing on  the  issues  of  settle- 
ments, around  the 
negotiating  table,"  be  said. 

The  Oslo  peace  accords 
commit  the  Israelis  and  Pales- 
tinians to  resolving  the  Issues 
of  Jewish  settlements  and 
other  key  points  of  contention 


at  “final  status"  talks,  which 
have  yet  to  begin.  The  US  Ini- 
tiative proposes  to  accelerate 
those  taTV*  once  security  co- 
operation been  resumed. 

Bat  Mr  Netanyahu  again 
refused  to  halt  construction 
work  on  the  Jewish  settle- 
ment of  Har  Hama  in  Arab 


East  Jerusalem,  despite  ap- 
peals from  International 
mediators. 

There  Is  little  domestic 
pressure  on  him  to  soften  his 
position.  According  to  yester- 
day's Ma’ariv  newspaper, 
opinion  palls  showed  his  pop- 
ularity hM  risen  since  last 
month's  bomb.  Ma’ariv  said 
41  per  cent  of  those  ques- 
tioned said  they  supported 
the  prime  minister,  compared 
to  32  per  cent  a month  ago. 

• Palestinian  officials  yester- 
day condemned  the  tempo- 
rary closure  of  the  FLO'S 
Washington  offirw  and  said  it 
was  a blow  to  US  efforts  to 
revive  the  peace  process.  Con- 
gress allowed  the  office's  per- 
mit to  expire  by  falling  to 
pay  ttS  annual  foreign  aid 
bill  before  the  summer  recess 


Palestinian  children  wave  at  Palestinian  police  during  a demonstration  in  the  Gaza  Strip  yesterday  demanding  that  Israel  lift  its  border  blockades 


PHOTOGRAPH:  AHMED  JADALLAH 


Murdered  child 
beauty  queen 
may  have  been 
sexually  abused 


Christopher  Reed 
In  Los  Angeles 


DETAILS  of  the  autopsy 
on  the  murdered  Ameri- 
can child  beauty  queen 
JonBenet  Ramsey  have  in- 
creased speculation  that 
she  had  been  subjected  to 
long-term  sexual  abuse. 

The  six-year-old  girl’s 
parents,  millionaire  elec- 
tronics businessman  John 
Ramsey,  and  Patsy,  a for- 
mer beauty  queen,  have 
been  chief  suspects  ever 
since  discovery  of  the 
child’s  body  at  their  man- 
sion in  Boulder,  Colorado, 
last  Boxing  Day. 

Among  new  disclosures 
were  matters  “known  only 
to  the  murderer”,  said 
Boulder  police,  who  had  Ob- 
jected to  details  of  the 
autopsy  being  released. 
These  mainly  concerned  the 
child’s  dress  and  Jewellery. 
Details  of  the  ligature 

around  her  neck  intrigued 
experts.  Jt  was  of  white  syn- 
thetic cord  and  was  tight- 
ened by  a piece  of  wood 
with  the  word  “Korea”  on. 
it  — possibly  taken  from  a 
wooden  crate.  The  little  girl 
died  from  strangulation 
and  had  received  a massive 
blow  to  the  head. 

Child  abuse  experts 
seized  on  the  ligature  evi- 
dence and  lack  of  any 
struggle  by  the  child  as 
signs  of  repeated  sexual 
abuse.  A forensic  expert. 
Barbara  Kirwin.  said:  “The 
ligature  and  use  of  the 
wood  indicates  ritual  sex- 
ual activity  of  a perverted 
kind,  sado-masochism  and 
bondage.*' 

The  only  physical  sign  of 
possible  sexual  assault  was 
chronic  inflammation  of 
the  vaginal  wall. 

The  Ramseys,  who  have 
moved  to  a new  mansion  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  continue 
their  attempts  to  trad:  the 
murderer.  They  have  placed 
advertisements  in  a Colo- 
rado newspaper.  No  immi- 
nent arrest  is  expected. 


Eye  for  an  eye  for  ‘Angel  of  Death’ 


A notorious  torturer  under  Argentina’s  military  dictatorship  has 
descended  into  a hell  of  his  own  making,  writes  Calvin  Sims 


ON  HIS  way  to  a meet- 
ing in  the  smart  Pa- 
lermo district  of 
Buenos  Aires  last 
week,  Jorge  Oscar  Ocampo 
suddenly  began  shouting  and 
swinging  punches  at  a blond, 
baby-faced  man  who  passed 
him  an  the  street. 

“Why  don’t  you  torture  me 
now?"  Mr  Ocampo  yelled  at 
the  man,  whom  he  recognised 
as  Alfredo  Astiz,  a retired 
navy  captain.  Mr  Ocampo 
said  he  had  beaten  and  tor- 
tured his  wife  and  child,  dur- 
ing the  military  dictatorship 
that  ruled  Argentina  from 
1976  to  1983. 

“When  I saw  who  it  was, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
covering  his  face,  I hit  out  at 
him  but  didn’t  manage  to 
punch  him."  said  Mr  Ocampo, 
a member  of  the  Perordst 
party,  which  the  military  con- 
sidered an  enemy.  “I  did  what 
every  other  good  Argentine 
would  have  done." 

It  was  the  second  attack  last 
week  against  Astiz,  who. 


News  in  brief 


more  than  any  other  military 
official  has  come  to  symbolise 
Argentina's  "dirty  war"  of 
repression.  In  which  as  many 
as  30,000  people  were  killed  or 
“disappeared"  at  the  h^nds  of 
the  security  forces.  Many 
were  leftwing  guerrillas, 
those  suspected  of  association 
with  them,  .or  others  critical 
of  toe  government. 

Despite  the  military’s  pub- 
lic apology  last  year  for 
“grave  errors”  committed 
during  the  dictatorship, 
Argentina  stm  has  not  recov- 
ered from  the  hatred  of  the 
repression,  and  many  schol- 
ars say  the  issue  will  remain 
an  open  sore  for  decades. 

Astiz,  aged  48,  has  suffered 
dozens  of  assaults  in  recent 
years  by  strangers  on  the 
street  or  people  who  say  he 
tortured  them  or  relatives. 

AH  military  officers  and 
subordinates  accused  of  plan- 
ning and  OHi-iying  out  +hp 
dirty  war  killings,  tortures 
and  disappearances  have 
been  pardoned  by  the  govem- 


Alfredo  Astiz,  retired  navy 
captain,  at  his  court  martial 

meat,  and  many  now  walk  toe 
streets  without  fear,  mainly 
because  few  people  can  iden- 
tify them. 

Astiz,  whose  alleged  crimes 
were  widely  reported  In  the 
press,  has  never  spoken  pub- 


licly about  that  era.  and  asso- 
ciates say  he  will  not  do  so. 
Military  friends  say  he  lives  a 
tortured  existence  to  which 
he  is  never  at  ease. 

Argentina’s  interior  minis- 
ter, Caries  Corach,  a Peronist, 
said  last  week  that  while  he 
did  not  condone  the  attacks 
against  Astiz.  he  sympathised 
with  the  assailants. 

“Imagine  you  were  tortured 
or  kidnapped  during  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship,  and  sud- 
denly you  see  your  torturer 
or  kidnapper,"  he  said. 

Astiz,  known  in  Argentina 
as  the  “blond  angel  of  death", 
has  been  accused  of  infiltrat- 
ing human  rights  groups  and 

kidnapping  and  killing  tWQ 

French  nuns  and  a Swedish- 
Argentine  teenager  at  the 
infamous  Navy  Mechanics 
School  to  Buenos  Aires,  a 
detention  and  interrogation 
centre  during  military  rule. 

to  1990,  a French  court  sen- 
tenced Astiz  in  absentia  to  life 
Imprisonment  for  the  1977 
kfTHngg  cf  Sister  Alice  Damon 
and  Sister  Leonie  DuqueL 

Although  Argentina 
brought  military  leaders  to 
trial  to  the  mid-1960s  and 
imprisoned  a number  cf  top 


generals,  it  passed  a law  ex- 
empting junior  nfff  Hals  from 
prosecution  for  human  rights 
violations. 

In  1990.  President  Carlos 
Menem's  government  par- 
doned all  military  officers 
who  had  been  jailed. 

Human  rights  leaders  said 
Argentina  was  using  Astiz  as 
a scapegoat  for  the, govern- 
ment’s failure  to  punish  those 
responsible  for  abuses. 

“These  acts  of  violence  are 
the  product  of  the  impotence 
felt  by  Argentine  society  and 
by  victims  that  sometimes 
leads  people  to  take  justice 
into  their  own  hands,"  said 
Martin  Abregu.  director  of 
the  Centre  for  Legal  and 
Social  Studies,  a human 
rights  group. 

Astiz' s navy  comrades  said 
they  sympathised  with  his 
plight  because  they  believed 
he  had  only  been  following 
orders. 

“When  they  beat  up  Astiz, 
we  all  feel  toe  pain,  because  he 
alone  is  suffering  flw  conse- 
quences of  politics  imple- 
mented by  toe  navy  20  years 
ago,”  said  a naval  captain  who 
insisted  on  anonymity. — New 
York  Times. 


Thousands  watch  as  ‘Tehran 
Vampire’  lashed  and  hanged 


Jk  TAXI  driver  who  became 
#kknown  as  toe  "Tehran 
Vampire"  was  publicly 
hanged  from  a mobile  crane 
yesterday,  watched  by  his  vic- 
tims’ families  and  many  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  for  raping 
and  killing  nine  female 
passengers. 

Several  of  the  victims’  male 
relatives  took  turns  whipping 
Ali  Reza  Khoshruy  Kuran 
Eordiyeh,  strapped  to  a bed- 
frame  on  a rooftop,  before  he 
descended  the  ladder  and  was 
hoisted,  kicking,  high  info  the 
air. 

His  last  words  were:  “I  bor- 
rowed money  from  no  one, 
and  I owe  none  to  anyone.  I 


ask  God  for  forgiveness  for 
what  I did." 

His  body  was  left  hanging 
for  more  than  an  hour. 

Kordlyeh,  aged  28,  was 
found  guilty  cf  murdering 
nine  women  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  47, 
including  a mother  and 
daughter,  and  sentenced  to 
214  lashes  and  death.  His 
whipping  began  on  Monday. 

Abont  1,000  police  sur- 
rounded the  site,  a construc- 
tion industry  storage  yard, 
and  approach  roads  were 
closed  to  traffic  for  a distance 
of  several  miles. 

Many  of  the  crowd  had 
.waited  all  night.— AP. 


Attempt  to  end 
T^jik  fighting 

The  Tajik  leader  Emomall 
natch  manov  yesterday  met 
with  a renegade  military  com- 
mander, Colonel  MakhmnH 
Khudoberdiyev,  for  urgent 
talks  aimed  at  ending  the  lat- 
est bloodshed  in  the  troubled 
central  Asian  republic,  the  In- 
terfax and  Itar-Tass  news  ser- 
vices said. 

The  talks  at  a Russian  base 
on  the  outskirts  of  Dushanbe 
followed  four  days  of  fighting 
In  Tajikistan. —AP. 

Versace  break-in 

An  attempted  break-in  has 
been  foiled  at  the  tomb  in  Mol- 
trask),  lAke  Como,  of  toe  mur- 
dered fashion  designer, 
Versace,  writes  John  Hooper  in 


Borne  The  mayor  of  Moltrasia 
said  the  intruder  was  foiled  by 
a security  system. 

L’amour  withers 

The  fabled  French  sex  drive  Is 
waning  according  to  a survey 
by  the  magazine  L’Evfoirraent 
du  JeudL  It  showed  38  per  cent 
of  those  polled  irmriw  love  twq; 
than  they  used  to. — Reuter. 

Zambian  riot 

Zambian  police  arrested  56 
people  yesterday  after  market 
traders  rioted  in  the  eapft*i 
Lusaka,  for  the  second  tim» 
this  week:  Local  authorities 
have  stepped  op  a campaign 
against  illegal  vending  in  the 
city.— Reuter. 

Teacher  shot 

King  Norodom  Sihanouk's  ap- 
peal to  Cambodian  leaders 


this  week  for  “national  recon- 
ciliation" and  “peaceful  co- 
existence" does  not  appear  to 
have  reached  classrooms, 
writes  Nick  Cumming- Bruce  in 
Bangkok.  This  week  a teacher 
in  Prey  Veng  province  was 
shot  after  catching  an  wawi 

cheat  red-handed.  He  was 
seriously  wounded. 

Dietrich  honoured 

After  years  of  debate  over 
how  to  honour  their  prodigal 
daughter.  Germans  will  soon 
be  able  to  send  a letter  with  a 
Marlene  Dietrich,  stamp  to  a 
new  Marlene  Dietrich  square 
to  the  Fotsdamer  Plate,  Ber- 
lin. Some  residents,  still  bit- 
ter over  Dietrich’s  support  for 
the  Allies  in  the  second  world 
war,  had  opposed  any  recog- 
nition for  the  actress  in  Ber- 
lin.— AP. 


Canadian  vision 
leads  Czech 
Gypsies  astray 


Kate  CofmoOy  in  Prague 


Thousands  of  Czech 
Romanies  are  selling 
their  belongings  and  con- 
sidering a new  life  to  Canada 
after  a television  programme 
depicted  it  as  the  undiscov 
ered  land  of  opportunity  wait- 
ing to  embrace  them. 

The  Canadian  embassies  to 
Prague  and  Vienna  have  been 
besieged  with  calls  since  the 
Romanies  mistakenly  sup- 
posed that  Canada  bad  estab- 
lished an  asylum  scheme  es- 
pecially for  them. 

The  programme,  broadcast 
by  the  commercial  station 
Nova  TV,  has  hem  accused  of 

a “propaganda  approach"  in 
offering  Romany  families  an 
attractive  life  away  from  the 
Czech  Republic,  where  they 
are  the  frequent  target  of  vio- 
lent racial  attacks  and  treated 
as  scapegoats  for  much  petty 
crime. 

Na  Vlastni  Od  (Through 
Your  Byes)  focused  on  four 
Czech  Romany  families  enjoy- 
ing picnics,  learning  to  drive 
and  visiting  the  Niagara 
Falls.  They  all  said  their  new 
lives  were  easy  and  trouble- 
free,  and  that  they  were  expe- 
riencing racial  equality  for 
the  first  time. 

One  scene  showed  a grand- 
mother speaking  on  the  tele- 
phone to  her  relatives  in 
Ostrava  region,  urging  them: 
“You  won’t  be  persecuted 
here  like  In  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic. You  will  have  a good  life. 
Come  over  here." 

In  Ostrava  alone.  5,000 
Romanies  are  reported  to  be 
pairing  their  bags  Municipal 
magistrates  in  many  towns, 
eager  to  be  rid  of  their  "prob- 
lem citizens",  have  been  giv- 
ing them  the  17,500  crowns 
(£320)  needed  for  a plane 
ticket 

Some  are  said  to  be  paying 
the  airlines  direct. 

“We're  only  helping  our  fal- 
low citizens  fulfil  their 
wishes,"  said  Liana  Janack- 
ova,  the  mayor  of  Marianske 
Hory.  “What  can  be  wrong 
with  that?" 

The  airlines  report  record 
sales  for  flights  from  Prague  to 
Toronto,  and  many  flights  are 
said  to  be  booked  up  until  the 
end  of  September. 

The  programme  and  the 
consequent  exodus  have 
prompted  a fierce  debate 
about  the  country’s  treatment 


of  its  200,000  Romanies.  "The 
Czech  Republic  should  not 
shift  its  problems  on  to 
others,"  said  Pavel  Bratlnka. 
the  minister  for  minority 


President  Vaclav  Havel's 
office  has  criticised  the  pro- 
gramme. The  prime  minister, 
Vaclav  Klaus,  speaking  on 
radio,  urged  Romanis*  to 
think  again  about  emigrating, 
saying  he  would  not  expect 
Canada  to  accept  them.  Ha 
has  called  aa  emergency  caM- 
net  meeting  today  to  discuss 
toe  issue. 

The  telephones  at  the  Cana- 
dlaa  embassy  have'  not 
stopped  ringing  since  the  doc- 
umentary was  broadcast. 
“Today  we  got  400“ said  Lu- 
cia Cermakova,  its 
spokeswoman. 

“This  is  an  abuse  cd  the  Ca- 
nadian refugee  law.  These  ap- 
plicants are  all  claiming  they 
are  victims  of  racism. 

“We  realise  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  racism,  to 
Czech  society,  but  this  atti- 
tude does  not  have  govern- 
ment backing." 

All  calls  are  being  referred 
to  the  embassy  In  Vienna, 
which  handles  immigration 


We’re  only  helping 
our  fellow  citizens 
Hilfil  their  wishes. 
What  can  be 
wrong  with  that?* 


services  for  the  region.  Jac- 
ques Beulne.  who  is  respon- 
sible for  immigration  applica- 
tions, said:  “The  picture 
painted  by  the  TV  was  incom- 
plete. They  portrayed  Canada 
as  if  it  was  some  type  of  para- 
dise. It’s  foolish  misinforma- 
tion, and  I hope  it  will  stop.” 

Canada  had  18»  Czech 
asylum  applications  last  year. 

So  far  this  year  it  has  had  419. 

About  2.000  Czech  Ramanlea 
are  believed  to  have  settled  in 

Panada 

The  Journalist  responsible 
for  the  programme,  Josef 
Klima,  defends  its  content 
T simply  described  the  life 
as  it  is.  Of  the  150  Gypsies  I 
spoke  to  in  Canada,  some 
were  a bit  homesick  but  all 
were  happy.  Idid  notzi 
initiate  this  mass  move.' 


Japan’s  Osaka 
wins  bitter  race 
to  bid  for  Games 


Jonathan  Watts  In  Tokyo 


THEY  were  cracking 
open  casks  of  sake  in 
Osaka  yesterday,  after 
the  announcement  that  the 
city  had  been  nominated  to 
represent  Japan  In  its  bid 
to  host  the  2008  Olympics — 
a victory  made  ail  the  more 
sweet  by  a bitter  contest 
with  Yokohama,  Osaka’s 
cultural  rival  for  the  title 
of  second  city . 

Osakans  were  gloating 
after  the  Japan  Olympic 
Committee  <JOC)  an- 
nounced that  their  city  had 
secured  the  nomination  by 
29  votes  to  17.  One  reveller, 
interviewed  last  night  on 
television,  crowed:  “We 
have  got  what  we  deserved. 
Now  we  can  show  Osaka  to 
the  world.” 

This  morning,  however, 
he  may  wake  with  the 
sobering  thought  that 
Osaka  faces  competition 
that  is  expected  to  include 
Hefting,  Moscow,  Paris  and 
London,  and  that,  even  if  it 
wins,  the  city  may  struggle 
to  recoup  its  share  of  the 
estimated  250  billion  yen 
(£1.26  biUion)  that  an 
Osaka  Games  would  cost. 

Osaka  is  the  heart  of  Kan- 
sal  (the  West  Region), 
which  also  encompasses 
the  country’s  two  ancient 
capitals:  Nara  and  Kyoto. 
Until  the  shognnate  was  es- 
tablished in  Edo  (Tokyo)  in 
1603,  this  area  was  the  hob 
of  economic  and  political 
power.  Since  then  the  bal- 
ance has  shifted  towards 
Kanto  (the  East  Region), 
which  includes  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama. 

The  fact  that  businesses 
have  migrated  east  in  in- 
creasing numbers  since  the 
war  has  been  galling 


enough  to  Osakans.  Even 
more  frustrating  is  that  the 
cultural  spotUgbtt^as 
moved  in  the 
direction. 

“When  Europe* 
Americans  of 

and  the  Japanese,' 
image  they  inevitably  con- 
jure up  derives  from  the 
Tokyo  area/’  said  Shl- 
geyukl  Matsushita  of  the 
Osaka  Olympic  Bid  PuMlc 
Relations  Committee.  Tt  is 
our  aim  to  change  that.”  . 

To  most-  Japanese,. 
Osaka’s  citizens  are  typi- 
cally brash  and  money- 
minded.  By  contrast,  the 
typical  resident  of  Yoko- 
hama or  Tokyo  is  seen  as 
cool,  sophisticated  and 
aloof. 

During  the  contest,  both  ; 
cities  have  lived  up  to  thes$  - 
stereo types.  Osaka  pre- 
pared its  Hd  far  lnadvancsr 
while  Yokohama  asked  for' 
the  deadline  to  be  delayed 
to  have  more  time  to  con- 
sider entering  the  contest. 

Osaka's  mayor,  Takafixnd 
Isomura,  spoke  about  the 
city’s  “warn  hospitality" 
and  creating  “an  Olympics 
that  would  give  visitors  the 
chance  to  experience  au- 
thentic Japanese  culture”.  . 

The  mayor  of  Yokohama, 
HUtenobu  Takahlde,  mean- 
while acknowledged:  “We 
have  ho  special  Ideas.”  He 
said:  “Our  citizens  are 
quiet  and  calm.  They  do  not 
get  excited  very  quickly." 

Yokohama  proposed  a . 
scaled-down  games  spread 
across  a wide  area,  while 
Osaka  envisaged  a “sports 
paradise*'  on  two  man- 
made islands  in  Osaka  Bay- 
one  housing  the  athletes* 
village,  the  other  equipped 
with  expensive,  new  facili- 
ties, including  a 70,000- 
capacity  stadium. 


“Sick  is  a film  about  Mr  Dick,  a 
guy  with  cystic  fibrosis,  finding 
fulfilment  through  weird  sex. 
CF  would  have  killed  him  if  It 
weren’t  for  S&M.” 

Jonathan  Romney  in  Edinburgh 
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^dependence  anniversary 


er  th wa 


joint  birthday  plans 


At  midnight  on 
August  14 1947 
two  countries 
were  born  amid 
high  hopes. 

But  scarred  by 
the  trauma  of 
partition,  many 
of  the  founding 
fathers’ 
dreams  of 
development 
and  prosperity 
have  remained 
unfulfilled 


SumwCMdhHdMn 
In  New  Delhi 


INDIAN  and  Pakistani 
Peace  activists  who  had 
hoped  to  meet  at  the  bor- 
der to  jointly  celebrate 
tiie  shared  50th  birthday 
of  the  neighbouring  countries 
have  been  forced  to  abandon 
their  plans  after  running  fntn 
bureaucratic  opposition. 

India's  prime  minister,  L K. 
Gujral,  and  the  Pakistani 
prime  minister,  Nawaz  . Sha- 
rif, have  both  claimed  the 
cause  of  peace  as  their  own, 
promising  to  ease  the  visa 
restrictions  that  keep  the  two 
countries  — which  have  gone 
to  war  three  times  since  Inde- 
pendence — apart,  and 
resuming  talks  in  May. 

But  their  enthusiasm  for  a 
rapprochement  has  had  little 
effect.  Military  officials  and 
bureaucrats  scuppered  the  ac- 


tivists’ plans  — ^ which  have 
been  in  die  pipeline  for  a year 
— . to  gather . in  no-man  ’s-Iand 
for  a night  of  celebrations 
that  would  span  the  midnight 
hour  when  India  and  Paki- 
stan were  bom  50  years  ago. 

The  Wagab-Attari  crossing 
is  the  sole  entry  point  on  a 
vast  frontier.  Indians  and 
Pakistanis  must  travel  by  the 
twice-weekly  Sami  hat  a 
(Understanding)  Express, 
which  because  of  border  for- 
malities, takes  24  hours  to 
make  the  400-mile  journey  be- , 
tween  New  Delhi  and  Lahore. 

Security  forces  on  both  sides 
of  the  crossing  refused  to  keep 
it  open  after  dark.  Fortified  by 
foxholes,  watchtowers  and 
barbed,  wire,  it  normally  closes 
In  the  late  afternoon. 

Then,  after  calling  for  the 
passports  of  150  Indian  activ- 
ists who  wanted  to  travel  to 
Pakistan  on  Monday  to  cele- 
brate its  Independence,  Islam- 
abad apparently  got  cold  feet. 
None  were  granted  visas. 

“We  tried  at. the  highest 
level,  aQ  the  way  up  to  the 
{Pakistani]  prime  minister's 
office,”  said  SatyapauL  the 
head  of  the  South  Asian  Fra- 
ternity, which  js  hosting  foe 
everts  in  foe  Indian  city  of 


Amritsar,  and  on  foe  border. 
"We  were  told  unofficially  that 1 
it  was  because  of  the  problem 
wlfo  sectarian  violence  ta  Pun- 
jab. Officially  we  were  only 
told:  ■We  are  sorry.’  ” 

New  Delhi  issued  just  12 
visas  to  the  120  Pakistanis 
who  had  been  invited  to  par- 
take in  a candlelight  vigil  at 
Wagah,  foe  Indian  aid*  of  foe 
border.  The  Pakistani'  activ- 
ists were  also  barred  from  at- 
tending conferences  in  New 
Delhi,  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
and  were  issued  visas  only  for 
the  city  of  Amritsar,  which  is 
17  miles  from  the  border. 

Awais  Sheikh,  a Lahore  tax 
lawyer  and  a member  of  the 
Pakistani  wing  of  foe  South 
Asian  Fraternity,  was  among 
the  dozen  activists  due  to 
travel  to  India.  He  said  offi- 
cial and  public  hostility  to 
their  mission  was  on  the  rise. 

On  Monday,  foe  Lahore  ad- 
ministration forbade  foe  12  to 
attend  the  border  vigil,  and  or- 
dered therm  to  rnnffnn  their 
visit  to  Amritsar.  Shahbaz 
Sharif,  the  chief  minister  of 
foe  Pakistani  province  of  Pun- 
jab and  foe  brother  of  the 
country’s  leader,  has  assured 
foe  press  that  the  12  will  stay 
away  from  the  border. 


The  activists  have  decided  It 
would  be  prudent  not  to  press 
their  case.  “We  fed  it’s  our 

moral  duty  to  go  there.  We 

were  very  upset  We  should 
have  been  allowed  to  go,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  cause  a con- 
frontation," Mr  Shtffrh  said. 

In  Amritsar,  where  more 
than  100  Indian  activists  have 
congregated,  Satyapaul  pot 
on  a brave  face.  “Seven  years  , 
ago,  when  we  would  Invite  , 
Pakistanis  to  a conference  we 
would  get  Just  two  or  three 
people  and  they  would  ask  us 
not  to  use  their  names  or 
reveal  their  identity.  Now  we 
have  more  than  100  who 
wanted  to  come." 

In  Delhi,  meanwhile,  at  a 
dress  rehearsal  for  tomor- 
row's celebrations,  S.  R.  Bom- 
mal,  the  human  resources  de- 
velopment minister,  appealed 
for  greater  enthusiasm. 

Mr  Bommat,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  year  of  celebra- 
tion that  begins  tomorrow, 
said:  “Let  there  be  balloons, 
kites,  posters,  pamphlets, 
flags  and  indeed  all  forms  of 
public  celebrations  so  that  the 
festivities  and  the  atmo- 
sphere convey  our  innermost 
feelings  not  only  to  the 
country  but  to  foe  world." 


Citizens  of  Calcutta  celebrate  independence  day  on  August  15  1947  after  the  long  years  of 
struggle  against  British  colonial  rule.  Calcutta  was  also  the  scene  of  riots 


How  the  Guardian  saw  it  then 


We  ran  the  following  the  Manchester  guardian! 

leader  comment  on  =====  

the  first  day  of  FAREWELL  AND  HAIL 

Indian  independence 


THE  British  people  have 
no  yearly  celebration 
of  a national  birthday 
for  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  when  the  life  of  contempo- 
rary Britain  began,  but  in 
this  resped  they  are  unusuaL 
To  many  countries  a national 
day  is  as  essential  as  a 
national  flag.  July  4 and  14 
are  likely  to  be  hallowed 
dates  for  centuries,  and  Octo- 
ber 10  to  be  revered  by  many 
hundred  min  inn  Chinese  of 
the  fliture. 

To-day,  August  15,  on 
which  Indian  independence  is 
inaugurated,  may  in  time  be- 
come a date  no  less  revered 
than  these  other  anniversa- 
ries, and  by  an  even  larger 
number  of  people.  And  the  In- 
dian national  day  may  also 
have  a prouder  distinction. 
For  while  the  national  days  ctf 
other  countries  so  often  com- 
memorate glorious  but  bloody 
events  Indians  today  are  able 
to  rejoice  at  achieving  their 
independence  without  the 
prelude  of  country-wide  civil 
war  to  which  some  months 
ago  many  had  resigned 
themselves. 

On  soch  a day  foe  mind  win 
turn  first  to  the  men  whose 
work  has  made  it  possible. 
The  history  is  a long  one  and 
the  first  champions  of  Indian 
nationalism  are  no  more  than 
names  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. They  will  be  piously 
remembered  today,  blit  inev- 
itably it  Is  the  events  immedi- 
ately leading  up  to  indepen- 
dence which  will  seem  foe 
most  dramatic.  As  time  goes 
on  these  will  be  increasingly 
gilded  by  history;  acts  before 
great  political  change  always 
eclipse  those  which  follow, 
however  useful  and  produc- 
tive the  work  of  the  post-revo- 
lutionary times  may  be.  Neh- 
ru. Patel.  Jlnnah,  Jai  Prakash 
Narain,  above  all  Gandhi,  will 
loom  as  figures  larger  than 
life.  Those  who  have  taken  a 
part  in  the  recent  affairs,  how- 
ever humble,  may  well  say: 
How  many  ages  hence 
Shall  this  our  lofty  seme  be 
acted  o'er 

In  States  unborn  and  ac- 
cents yet  unknown! 

...  So  oft  as  that  shall  be 
So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us 
be  called 

The  men  that  gave  their 
country  liberty. 

Today's  celebration  is  a 
time  for  gladness  In  India  — 

marred  though  it  must  be  by 


End  of  the  Indian  Empire: 
Birth  of  Two  Dominions 


INDIA  & PAKISTAN  CELEBRATE 


WUA  rule  la  India  oM  at 
wlruflht.lMt  night  after- 169  yeacs. 
May  the  a «ur  Doarinfoat  of  India 
od  Pakbttn  art  in  beat*. 

At  mhhrigto  fax  DriU.  capital  of 
nrib.  Lord  McuafltaKjan  coated  to  bh! 
he  VjBony  odd  heoemo.  Governor  I 
Sewed  of  ladle.  It  fc  announcad  la 
dodos  Dm  u on  hot  ban 
PBlapad  an  him.  At  lidrtaight  In 
[mdti.  capital  of  Pakistan,  Mr. 
imh  become  Governor  - General 
f BrfdWm. 

May  XMU  ceMkated  with  gnu. 
wvte  befe,  flroworicsjMaaekAmI 


dorfnjt  yesterday-*  celabtaUdktt  wh 
Lord  Moaiitbatlca  went  to  t 
Pakstaa  Cemaocnt  Amenably  to  a 
fwwtreU:  not  as  abwlote  parting. : 
■hi  bat  *t  paxtSnc  among  frits) 
who  ta« • teamed  to  -lenient  o 
anntb of.  end  to  dtagrwiaegL* 


Ea  owia  . 

D sao  at 
kum 


foe  rioting  in  Calcutta  and 
foe  Punjab  — and  for  dedica- 
tion to  service  in  the  future. 
The  atmosphere,  if  still  elec- 
tric, is  rather  that  which  fol- 
lows than  that  which  pre- 
cedes a storm. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
will  not  be  new  crises,  per- 
haps very  early  ones,  and 
there  may  be  times  when  In- 
dian statesmen,  like  Allied 
leaders  in  the  war,  will  need 
an  optimism  which  proceeds 


leaders  tested  by  twenty  years 
of  struggle,  the  traditions  of 
the  Civil  Service  and  Army, 
foe  natural  and  geographical 
assets,  foe  subtle  intellectual 
inheritance,  foe  long  spectac- 
ular history  animating  and 
fortifying  effort  at  foe  pres- 
ent, the  unique  historic  op- 
portunity, if  India  wishes  to 
use  it,  to  act  as  foe  bridge  be- 
tween East  and  West 
If,  intervening  in  all  these 
reflections,  there  is  the  over- i 


to  India  not  to  conquer  but  to 
trade.  Events,  not  intention, 
created  the  British  Raj.  It  was 
the  anarchy  in  India  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  after  foe 
fall  of  the  Moghul  Empire, 
which  caused  the  traders  in 
self-defence  to  raise  a local 
force  for  their  own  protection. 
Because  foe  East  India  Com- 
pany, as  an  undying  corpora- 
tion, pursued  a more  consis- 
tent policy  than  could  the 
Princes  among  whom  India 
had  been  divided,  the  Com- 
pany, to  its  surprise  and  at 
first  its  embarrassment,  pres- 
ently found  itself  paramount 
in  India.  Its  officers  were 
raised  into  foe  place  of  the 
Great  MoghuL  It  was  a dra- 
matic and  extraordinary 
career  for  a commercial 
corporation. 

But  of  more  interest  than 
foe  means  by  which  foe  Brit- 
ish power  was  founded  is  foe 
revolution  which  India  there- 
after underwent  India  took  a 
new  shape.  For  complex 
reasons  Indian  society,  so  cre- 
ative in  the  time  of  the  early 
Indian  Empires,  had  become 
ossified.  Through  foe  stimulus 
of  contact  with  the  outer 
world  foe  Indian  people  recov- 
ered a vitality  and  self-confi- 
dence such  as  they  had  not 
known  for  over  a thousand 
years.  As  soon  as  this  hap- 
pened the  political  changes 
now  being  completed  could 
only  be  a matter  of  time,  for 
Great  Britain  bad  neither  the 
desire  nor  ability  to  rule  a 
people  which  had  recovered 
the  will  to  rule  itself. 


The  wheel  has  come  full  circle  and 
the  British  who  went  to  India  to  trade 
are  now  once  more  in  India  only  as 
traders . . The  British  Raj  is  dead 


more  from  principle  than 
from  sober  view  of  fact  But 
Indians  have  not  fought  for 
independence  In  the  belief 
that  it  was  a bed  of  roses. 
They  have  claimed,  naturally 
and  rightly,  the  honour  of 
confronting  flrtri  fighting  the 
dangers  with  which  their 
country  is  faced  and  of  freely 
invoking  or  dispensing  with 
the  aid  which  may  be  offered 
them  from  outside.  It  is  a 
resolution  which  every  man 
of  spirit  win  applaud. 


TO-DAY,  however,  is  not 
the  time  for  thinking 
too  much  of  dangers. 
Rather  It  is  for  enu- 
merating the  assets  with 
which  foe  two  Indias  start 
their  new  career  — foe  devo- 
tion of  many  of  the  political 


roftimxpc  in  1947  flee  New  Delhi  aboard  a heavily  laden  train  bound  for  Pakistan,  Just  days  after  another  train  foe  shadow  of  femme  over  so 
ontiieroutehad  been  attacked  and  at  least  1,200  people  slaughtered  in  mounting  ethnic  violence  much  of  foe  country,  and  by 


shadowing  regret  that  India 
should  have  achieved  its  new 
freedom  only  by  submitting 
to  partition,  this  regret  may 
at  least  be  transmuted  in  both 
foe  Indias  Into  the  resolution 
that  the  two  countries  shall 
live  together  in  such  concord 
that  the  outer  world  at  least 
will  continue  to  think  of  India 
as  one. 

For  Indians  it  is  thus  a time 
to  look  both  forwards  and 
backwards,  and  an  Engl  Leh- 
man also  may  be  inclined  to 
see  present  events  not  only  as 
a new  start  but  as  arising  out 
of,  and  the  culmination  of.  the 
century  and  a half  of  the  Brit- 
ish connection.  He  will 
review  the  strange  history  of 
the  British  Empire  in  India. 

As  has  so  often  been 
pointed  out,  the  British  went 


ENGLAND  never  ac- 
cepted the  idea  that  it 
was  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  the  reten- 
tion of  its  Empire  against 
Indian  nationalism.  The  un- 
happy events  of  recent  years 
rose  from  foe  conflict  be- 
tween the  urgent  demands  of 
nationalism  for  immediate 
satisfaction  and  the  cautious 
slowness  of  a responsible 
Power  in  transforming  or  li- 
quidating itself  at  a time  of 
social  instability  and  when 
such  huge  results  in  life  or 
death  might  follow  from  the 
decision  taken. 

But  that  is  now  already  past 
history.  The  wheel  has  come 
full  circle  and  the  British  who 
went  to  India  to  trade  are  now 
once  more  in  India  only  as 
traders.  But  traders  have 
their  part  to  play  in  society: 
and  behind  the  traders  lies,  if 
India  desires  to  invoke  it  and 
ally  Itself  with  it,  the  orga- 
nised and  co-operating 
strength  not  only  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation  but  of  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

But  whether  India  desires 
such  co-operation,  that  is  for 
India,  not  this  country,  to  de- 
cide. The  British  Raj  is  dead. 


Living  under  the  pervasive  tyranny  of  ‘if  only’ 
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continued  from  page  1 
only  gently  subversive 
thought,  akin  to  European  no- 
tions that  regionalism  can 
solve  the  problem  of  nations 
without  states.  Elsewhere  in 
the  subcontinent,  “might 
have  been”  is  pursued  by 
more  ruthless  means  --  in 
Kashmir  by  Muslims  and  in 
the  Indian  Punjab  by  Sikhs. 

The  “Ife"  of  India  go  back 
long  before  Independence. 
What  tf  India  bad  developed  a 
strong  state,  able  to  repel  the 
West  and,  before  that  Islam? 
That  is  a question  that  inter- 
ests not  only  scholars  but 
Hindu  chauvinists  who  think 
that  history  is  reversible 
today.  The  Rashtriya  Swayam 
Sevak  Sangh  (RSSL  one^ 
whose  members  killed  M* 
talma  Gandhi,  stiU  sp«fos  tf 
the  "lost  territories"  of  Pakt 
jttan  and  Bangladesh. 

But.  away  from  foe  realm  or 
extremism,  the  question  of 


how  India  can  remain  ItselC 
in  foe  face  of  an  assault  which 
now  takes  an  economic  rather 
tfran  a political  and  military 
form,  is  the  supreme  one. 

Economic  liberalisation  is 

anpflhgr  Indian  “IF1.  ItS  adVO- 

cates  suggest  that  If  India  had 
taken  a more  capitalist  path 
earlier,  instead  of  wasting 
time  with  central  planning' 
and  socialist  ideas,  it  would 
be  &r  more  "developed". 

All  this  can  be  put  right. 
Newsweek  magazine  sug- 
gested in  its  anniversary  cov- 
erage, by  Ma  new  national 
ideal  — rapid  growth”.  . 

Growth- has  always  been  an 
Indian  objective,  but  foe  ques- 
tion has  been  what  kind  of 
growth  *wd  at  what  cost  If 
the  need  for  growth  is  obvi- 
ous. so  are  its  perils.  Half  of 
Indians  are  illiterate  and  live 
on  less  than  a dollar  a day. 

Bur  liberalisation  is  not ; 
necessarily  solving  those  I 


problems.  Perhaps  foe  poor 
are  gradually  becoming  less 
poor,  but  tiie  better  off  are 
getting  richer,  and  social  div- 
isions are  sharpening. 

Even  on  its  own  terms  lib- 
eralisation has  risks,  as  a 
look  across  foe  water  at  the 
economic  problems  of  south- 
east Asia,  or  across  the  moun- 
tains at  the  growing  strains 
in  Chinese  society,  attests.- 
But  even  if  such  upsets  are 
avoided,  there  has  always1 
been  an  Indian  ambivalence 
about  development  It  must 
pot  mean  handing  the  country  ; 
to  foreigners,  nor  abandoning 
India's  values,  whatever  those 
are  deemed  to  b& 

As  elsewhere,  this  battle  Is 
fought  out,  among  other 
places,  in  the  realm  of  sugary 
drinks.  Coca-Cola  signalled 
its  return  to  India,  after  being 
banned  for  years,  with  bfo- 
boards  saying  “Glad  to  Be 
Bade”.  Pepsi  Cola  has  caught 


hold  of  the  coat-tails  of  the 
independence  celebrations 
with  advertisements  pro- 
claiming “Freedom". 

Many  have  commented  that 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  ar- 
gued against  the  “vain  inrita- 


Gandhi  would 
have  been 
appalled  by  India’s 


consumerism 


tion  of  foe  tinsel  cf  foe  West” 
would  have  been  appalled  by 
such  consumerism.  Tinsel 
comes  with  a price,  in  social 
and  spiritual  terms,  and  in  a 
corporate  penetration  that,  if 
not  yet  the  recolonisation 
feared  by  some,  has  signifi- 
cantly reduced  India’s  auton- 
omy and  difference. 


Whether  this  half-century 
anniversary  is  more  Britain’s 
than  India’s  is  worth 
pondering.  Leaving  India  rep- 
resented a huge  change  in  our 
national  life,  which  the 
harassed  Britain  of  the  imme- 
diate post-war  years  did  not 
flilly  mark  at  the  time.  Em- 
pire was  over,  and  what  has 
been  called  foe  empire  state, 
In  Britain  itself,  had  to 
change  or  die. 

Meanwhile  India  has  come 
| to  Britain,  in  the  shape  of 
: 2 million  subjects  of  subconti- 
nental origin.  This  diaspora 
is  also  Tndiw.  giving  foe  sub- 
continent extraordinary 
connections! 

Relations  between  Britain 
ar»r!  the  subcontinent  have 
changed  enormously,  but 
Britain  retains  a faintly  pro- 
prietorial interest,  even  in  the 
region’s  disappointments. 

The  big  question  of  Indian 
history  is  that  familiar  "What 


If?”  followed  by  a "So?" 

The  “If’  which  raises  the 
hard,  sad  questions  of  why 
such  political  and  economic 
mistakes  have  been  made  is 
qualified  by  that  part  of  In- 
dian tradition  that  says  mate- 
rial success,  political  power, 
things  and  desires,  are  of  lim- 
ited importance.  India,  full  of 
getting  and  spending  and  of 
manoeuvring  for  power, 

! remains  a place  where  people 
seek  an  alternative. 

Lord  Halifax,  viceroy  in  the 
1920s,  was  once  asked  whether 
he  had  found  Gandhi  tiresome 
; in  negotiations.  Halifax 
replied:  “Some  people  found 
Our  Lord  very  tiresome." 

India,  says  Italy’s  veteran 
foreign  correspondent  Tiziano 
Terzani.  “exists  in  divine 
time”.  This  side  of  India  can 
be  easily  romanticised.  Yet  In- 
dia’s sense  that  it  is  about 
offering  an  alternative  is  the 
most  valuable  thing  it  has. 
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A question  of  standards 

More  work  is  needed  on  improving  A-levels 


THE  LONG  march  to  a properly  edu- 
cated workforce  has  begun  but  there  is 
still  a long  way  to  go.  Today  well  over 
250,000  sixth  formers  will  receive  their 
A-level  results.  Four  decades  ago  just 
three  per  cent  of  the  workforce  took 
these  exams.  Now,  proportionately,  U 

times  as  many  — almost  33  per  

take  the  exams.  But  beware  of  exagger- 
ating this  achievement  Some  South 
East  Asian  states  already  send  80  per 
cent  of  their  18-year-olds  on  to  higher 
education.  For  the  fifteenth  successive 
year  — to  the  delight  of  headteachers 
and  derision  of  sceptics  — the  overall 
pass-rate  has  improved.  This  year  87 
per  cent  have  obtained  a pass  (grades  A 
to  E)  compared  to  69  per  cent  in  1975. 
The  proportion  of  candidates  gaining  A 
or  B grades  has  also  increased:  to  34.9 
per  cent  So  are  schools  right  to  be 
opening  the  champagne  — or  have 
standards  fallen  as  the  sceptics  assert? 

This  year  schools  are  on  firmer 
ground:  an  18-month  study  of  examina- 
tions over  the  last  20  years  concluded 
last  December  that  there  was  “no  hard 
evidence'’  that  standards  had  fallen. 
But  it  was  a negative  verdict  to  the 
extent  that  — quite  incredibly  — the  six 
examination  boards  had  been  unable  to 
provide  scripts  from  earlier  years  and 
in  some  cases  had  not  even  kept  details 
of  marking  schemes.  Thus  the  varia- 
tions in  standards  which  earlier 
researchers  identified  do  need  to  be 
addressed.  These  fall  into  three  catego- 
ries: between  subjects  (with  higher 
standards  needed  for  good  grades  in 
maths  and  science  than  arts  and  hu- 
manities), within  subjects  (with,  candi- 
dates on  modular  courses  in  mathemat- 
ics achieving  at  least  one  grade  higher 
than  those  inking  conventional  exams), 
and  between  the  different  examination 
boards.  On  this  last  front,  the  official 
inquiry  did  find  evidence  of  schools 
“shopping  around”  to  improve  their 
results  through  easier  exam  boards. 


Gillian  Shephard  announced  various 
changes  last  December  which  should 
reduce  these  variations  including  bet- 
ter systems  for  comparing  modular 
with  traditional  courses,  reduced  use  of 
calculators  in  maths,  fewer  syllabuses 
and  fewer  gvamlnaflnn  boards.  These 
have  been  taken  on  board  by  the  new 
team.  Where  the  Labour  team  was  right 
was  to  postpone  Mrs  Shephard’s  struc- 
tural reform  of  16  to  19  education.  She 
had  called  on  schools  to  broaden  their 
sixth  form  work  by  September,  1998.  All 
young  people  studying  A-levels  would 
have  been  expected  to  gain  extra  quali- 
fications in  communications,  numeracy 
and  information  technology  as  well  as 
their  chosen  subjects.  Yet  there  was  no 
extra  money  for  this  new  teaching  com- 
mitment and  too  little  time  to  prepare. 
Moreover,  with  the  current  review  of 
the  national  curriculum  for  five  to  16- 
year-olds  due  to  produce  changes  in  the 
year  2000,  it  makes  much  more  sense  to 
change  the  16  to  19  framework  then. 

The  key  to  achieving  a properly  edu- 
cated workforce  is  not  the  33  per  emit 
who  receive  their  A-levels  results  today 
but  the  other  66  per  cent  The  top  third 
are  well  catered  for,  although  A-levels 
must  be  broadened  as  a host  of  wit- 
nesses — university  vice  chancellors, 
the  CBI  and  TUC  — have  set  out  A few 
high  Tories  will  squeak  about  the  deval- 
uation of  the  education  system’s  “gold 
standard”  but  even  Gillian  Shephard 
was  ready  to  widen  the  A-level  curricu- 
lum. Much  more  important  is  getting 
the  other  part  right  All  three  major 
parties  have  recognised  the  importance 
of  ending  the  separate  and  unequal 
culture  of  aeade min  and  vocational  edu- 
cation. We  need  to  move  to  a more 
unified  system.  Tessa  Blackstone,  the 


education  minister,  is  on  the  right  lines 
in  her  letter  on  this  page  today:  the 
search  to  find  new  ways  in  which  some 
students  can  select  from  both  voca- 
tional and  academic  courses. 


First  build  a new  Britain 

And  then  design  a new  national  emblem  to  flag  it 


BRITAIN’S  Tourist  Authority  is  right 
to  want  to  show  a new  face  to  the  world. 
Its  search  for  a new  “badge  of  Britain” 
— although  it  has  now  confirmed  it  will 
still  feature  the  Union  flag  — makes 
good  sense  in  a country  that  has  for  too 
long  relied  on  its  past,  rather  than  its 
present,  to  sell  itself  to  the  rest  of  the 
planet 

Our  red  bus.  Beefeater  image  is  get- 
ting pretty  tired  these  days  — and  yet 
we  still  offer  visitors  little  else.  Watch 
the  pre-landing  video  on  most  planes 
touching  down  at  Heathrow  and  Gat- 
wick:  it’s  all  castles  and  bearskins,  even 
now.  American  TV  viewers  are  served 
up  images  of  Britain  as  Period  Nation, 
with  Jane  Austen  adaptations  and  cos- 
tume dramas  our  chief  cultural  export 
Now  that  we  are  the  home  of  the 
Brothers  Gallagher,  Irvine  Welsh  and 
the  Spioe  Girls,  the  old  costume  no 
longer  fits  quite  as  welL  Tony  Blair  has 
already  seen  the  problem,  teUiug  de- 
signers be  wants  a new  look  for  Britain. 

Besides,  the  product  itself  is  chang- 
ing. Since  moves  toward  self-rule  in 
Scotland  and  Wales  mean  the  Union  is 
now  under  review,  it’s  perfectly  legiti- 
mate for  the  Union  flag  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment  The  emblem  was 
not  God-given  after  alL  It  was  only  ever 
a construct  crafted  out  of  the  crosses  of 
St  George  and  St  Andrew  at  the  turn  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Adjustments 
have  come  and  gone,  as  bits  of  the 
Union  were  added  or  taken  away.  It  is 
not  a holy  relic,  beyond  the  reach  of 
mere  mortals,  but  a symbol  of  our  own 


choosing.  We  can  do  with  it  as  we 
please.  There  is  no  shortage  of  good 
arguments  for  change.  For  many,  the 
Union  flag  represents  our  imperial  past 
rather  than  the  ethnically  diverse 
nation  we  are  today.  As  the  old  line  has 
it,  there  ain’t  no  black  in  the  Union 
Jack.  The  point  is  sharpened  by  the 
emblem’s  recent  history,  as  the  badge  of 
the  British  far  right  In  the  wrong 
context,  the  mere  sight  of  it  can  send  a 
shiver  down  the  spine.  The  obvious 
solution  would  be  to  consider  scrapping 
the  Union  flag  altogether. 

Obvious,  but  not  necessarily  correct 
— and  not  right  now.  Ginger  Spice’s 
Union  Jack  mini-dress,  and  Noel  Gal- 
lagher’s red,  white  and  blue  guitar 
show  the  flag  can  be  adapted  and 
reclaimed  for  a new  generation.  Even  if 
the  shape  and  colours  remain  the  same, 
the  meaning  can  be  changed. 

But  there  is  a more  compelling 
reason  for  radicals  to  hesitate  before 
rushing  to  tear  down  the  Union  flag:  a 
new  emblem  should  be  Hie  final  act  of  a 
national  transformation,  not  one  of  the 
earliest  Once  we  have  established  a 
new  constitution,  a hill  of  rights  and  a 
modern  society  then  we  can  put  a seal 
on  the  process  with  a new  logo.  We 
should  decide  it  with  a national  compe- 
tition among  Britain’s  artists  and  de- 
signers — much  like  the  Tnini-chnlTengp 
set  by  the  Guardian  today.  If  we  can  do 
it  in  timp  for  the  miTipnninm,  so  much 
the  better.  But  first  we  must  build  a 
new  Britain  — then  we  can  have  anew 
flag. 


English  cricket,  Australian  rules 

The  county  game  turns  nasty.  But  football  still  leads  the  way 


WAS  IT  REALLY  only  three  days  ago 
that,  contemplating  the  loss  of  the 
Ashes  and  England’s  abject  collapse  in 
the  second  innings,  a chorus  of  voices 
was  saying:  why  can’t  we  be  more  like 
the  Australians?  So  committed,  combat- 
ive, competitive,  unlike  our  own  wilt- 
ing flowers. . . No  one  put  it  more 
strongly  than  the  England  vice-captain 
Nasser  Hussain  in  the  Daily  Mali 
Under  the  headline  “We’re  softies”  he 
wrote:  “This  softness  comes  from  play- 
ing county  cricket  which  is  all  very 
matey  and  lovey-dovey.  No  one  is  sledg- 
ing anyone.  We’re  all  mates  out  there 
and  it’s  about  a few  cups  of  tea  and 
maybe  a Pimms  or  two  afterwards.”  He 
said  it  again  on  Radio  4:  “We  have  to  get 
a bit  of  nastiness  in  our  game.” 

He  didn't  have  to  wait  long.  On  Tues- 
day, a day  of  bruising,  sledging  ill-will 
in  the  Nat  West  Trophy  semi-final  at 
Chelmsford  ended  with  confrontations 
between  players  of  Glamorgan  and 


Essex  — captained  by  Hussain  — culm! 
nating  in  a pushing  and  shoving  mate! 
between  Robert  Croft:  (Glamorgan  anc 
England)  and  Mark  Ilott  (Essex  ant 


England).  The  censure  which  followet 
was  almost  as  fierce  as  England’s  tes 
batting  fiasco  had  earned.  Stem  disci 
plinary  action  was  loudly  demanded 
And  of  course  the  cricket  authorities 
can’t  let  it  go.  They  already  fear  tha 
cricket  is  going  the  way  of  football 
That  process  is  well  advanced  on  th< 
terraces:  they  don't  want  it  to  occur  or 
the  pitch.  But  they  need  even  so  to 
recognise  that  when  stakes  are  bigl 
and  cricket  is  played  with  Australian 
style  commitment,  the  tension  may  al 
ways  boil  over.  One  consolation  foi 
cricket  whatever  its  problems,  footbal 
is  usually  one  move  ahead,  hi  a 
between  Macclesfield  and  Hull  City  or 
the  same  evening,  Gregor  Rioch  anc 
Neil  Mann  were  booked  for  squaring  iq 
to  each  other.  Both  play  for  City. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Blasphemy  law 
roundly  cursed 

PERMIT  me  to  express 
strong  agreement  with 
John  Gray’s  article  (Time  to 
get  rid  of  the  crime  of  bias- 
phony,  August  12)  criticising 
as  a threat  to  freedom  of 
speech  the  recent  proposal  to 
extend  the  law  of  blasphemy 
to  other  religions.  Yet  he 
emits  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ment against  extending  the 
law  to  other  religions,  which 
is  that  it  will  lead  to  logical 

gtwunWiflg. 

Different  religions  contra- 
dict one  another  in  very  cen- 
tral ways.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  Judaism,  several  of 
the  most  basic  Christian  doc- 
trines are  Mfl_qphemnng  For 
Jews  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity Is  blasphemous  because  it 
denies  tfhe  ntigncm  nf  Ged. 

Conversely  the  Christian 
Church,  through  most  of  its 
history,  has  regarded  Jews  as 
blasphemers  because  they 
deny  the  divinity  of  Jesus. 
Necessarily,  since  for  Jews 
the  notion  that  God  could  as- 
sume human  form  is  itself 
blasphemous.  Judaism  and 
Christianity  are  “reciprocally 
blasphemous"  religions. 

We  might  have  the  strange 
spectacle  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Chief 
Rabbi  suing  each  other  for 
respectively  asserting  and  de- 
nying the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  proposal  Is  an 
absurdity.  Logically  you 
either  have  one  religion  that 
is  privileged  in  law  to  bring 
action  for  blasphemy  or  you 
do  not  have  a crime  of  blas- 
phemy at  alL  The  second  is 
the  only  course  compatible 


with  freedom  of  belief  to  a 
modem  society. 

(Prof)  DA  Turner. 

University  of  Kent, 
Canterbury  CT27NZ. 

THE  Christian  belief  In 
I Jesus  as  the  “Son  of  God” 
ia  itself  blasphemous  to  a 
Muslim;  and,  with  the  latter’s 
denial  of  that  tenet  there  is, 
to  a Christian,  blasphemy.  I, 
for  one,  would  not  like  to  see 
a judge  deciding  on  matters 
he  or  she  may  know  little 
about 

Nevertheless,  tf  we  are  to 
do  away  with  blasphemy  alto- 
gether as  a criminal  offence 
in  the  interests  of  “freedom  of 
expression”,  should  Gray  not 
also  call  for  toe  abolition  of 
the  libel  laws?  If  not  where 
does  he  see  toe  line  being 
drawn  between  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  offence?  Law- 
yers should  come  up  with 
something  somewhere  be- 
tween existing  blasphemy 
and  libel  legislation  which  al- 
lows for  reasoned  and  proper 
discussion  while  still  protect- 
ing everyone  from  scurrilous 
abuse,  like  that  at  the  height 
of  toe  Rushdie  affair. 

Incidentiy,  Prof  Gray  Is  pre- 
mature when  he  states  that 
there  has  been  a “recent  deci- 
sion to  fund  Muslim  schools”. 
No  such  decision  has,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  made  and 
two  such  schools  are  still 
awaiting  decisions  on  their 
applications  for  grant-main- 
tained status. 

Ibrahim  Hewitt. 
Development  officer. 
Association  of  Muslim 
Schools  ofUK  and  Eire. 

88  Sparkenhoe  Street. 
Leicester  LE2  OTA. 

JOHN  Gray  deserves  the 
support  of  all  fair-minded 
citizens.  There  are  so  many 
religions  and  belief  systems 
claiming  to  be  religions  (and 


kn.  V.CUXU 

thus  automatically  entitled  to 
charity  status  under  the  law) 
that  the  only  air  way  to  deal 
with,  tills  historical  anomaly 
is  to  abolish  it  altogether. 

Religion  has  become  a 
vague  term,  but  dictionaries 
seen  to  agree  that  a religion 
must  acknowledge  a god  or  a 
super-human  figure  and  must 
go  in  for  worship.  That  being 
the  case,  neither  humanism 
nor  militant  atheism  can  be 
religions.  Philosophies,  per- 
haps. but  not  religions. 

Terry  Mullins. 

41  Penn  Road. 

London  N79RE. 


How  to  protect  children 


HOME  Office  guidance 
on  the  sex  offenders’ 
register  allows  the 
police  to  let  certain  other 
people  know  about  convicted 
paedophiles  living  in  their 
area  — but  only  in  excep- 
tional cimimctanres  and  as 
long  as  they  do  so  with  the 
utmost  care  (Paedophile 
guidelines  expected  to  end 
outing'.  August  12). 

This  as  an  important  step 
forward.  It  will  send  out  the 
message  to  sex  offenders  that 
they  can  no  longer  act  with 
Impunity  and  the  register 
should  become  increasingly 
effective  over  the  years. 

At  present  it  is  undeniably 
limited.  Presumably,  the 
police  will  be  disclosing  infor- 
mation on  but  a small  propor- 
tion of  the  6,000  convicted 
child  sex  offenders  currently 
in  prison  or  under  supervi- 
sion. Not  on  the  register  are 
the  100,000  or  so  men  who 
have  previous  convictions  for 
child  sex  abuse  but  have  now 
been  released, . let  alone  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  of- 
fenders with  no  convictions. 

We  need  to  improve  the 
supervision  and  management 
of  child  sex  offenders 
following  release  from  prison. 
We  need  to  make  it  illegal  for 
paedophiles  to  seek  work 
with  children  and  improve 
the  vetting  system  for  people 
applying  for  such  work.  We 


need  to  set  up  better  systems 
to  investigate  individuals  or 
networks  who  abuse  lots  of 
children.  We  need  to  ensure 
that  all  individuals  who  have 

ghnqod  nhitriren  are  SUCCeSS- 

fully  prosecuted. 

If  just  one  chfid  is  protected 
by  this  new  measure,  that  is  a 
success  In  itself 
Mike  Taylor. 

NSPCC  Director  of 
Children’s  Services. 

National  Centre, 

42  Curtain  Road, 

London  EC2A3NH. 


I AM  the  mother  at  a four- 
year-old  and  yet  1 do  not  feel 
any  sense  of  relief  about  the 
latest  moves  to  notify  commu- 
nities. What  do  you  do  with 
the  information?  Recently 

crhnn]c  in  Rndringhamahire 

were  warned  that  a convicted 
paedophile  was  in  the  area. 
For  two  weeks,  there  were 
lots  of  fathers  at  the  school 
gates,  but  interest  soon 
waned. 

There  are  the  dangers  of 
vlgHantism,  of  paedophiles 
going  rmrWgnjiTnri  and  mov- 
ing around  incognito.  How- 
ever, far  more  serious  is  ftp 
false  security  into  which  such 
measures  may  lull  people. 

Most  abuse  — emotional, 
physical,  sexual  — is  not  car- 
ried out  by  people  known  to 
tiie  police  and  the  social  ser- 
vices. but  by  people  known  to 


the  victims:  fathers,  mothers, 
uncles  and  family  friends. 

The  register  simply  feeds 
into  the  paranoia  of  the 

stranger-danger  belief. 

What  good  is  it  to  a child 
who  is  suffering  daily  at 
home?  What  good  is  a register 
to  a Sri  Lankan  beach  boy? 
One  tiny  half-blown  measure 
will  do  nothing  to  protect 
those  who  most  need  it 
Hattie  Peacocke. 

5 Seymour  Place, 

Canterbury. 

KentCTlSSF. 

THE  Government  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  fulfill- 
ing this  wumifarfn  commit- 
ment so  quickly.  I have  been 
working  with  sex  offenders 
and  their  victims  for  over  20 
years  and  have  observed  a sea 
rhangp  in  our  approach.  The 
key  element  has  been  our  de- 
termination to.  listen  to  and 
believe  the  child  who  com- 
plains. This,  has  resulted  in 
an  effective  ' system  cf  case 
conferences  and  follow-on  ac- 
tivity which  helps  protect  and 
support  vulnerable  children 
whether  or  not  the  prosecu- 
tion of  an  offender  then 
results. 

Hugh  Hawkins. 

National  secretary,  Probation 
Managers’  Association. 

Hayes  Court, 

West  Common  Road, 

Bromley,  Kent  BR2  7 AU. 
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An  advanced  level  of  dissent 


IT  REALLY  must  be  the  siDy 
I season  if  the  Guardian  has  to 
have  a front-page  splash  wtfo 
made-up  stories  about  our 
supposed  plans  to  “axe”  A 
levels  and  ministerial  splits  (A 
levels  face  axe  in  education 
revolution,  August  13). 

Our  manifesto  enmmitted 
us  to  broader  A levels  and 
strengthened  vocational  quali- 
fications. We  are  reviewing 
how  to  do  this,  while  retaining 

both  A levels  and  vocational 


qualifications.  We  are  also, 
looking  at  how  A-level  stu- 
dents could  study  additional 
core  subjects  with  some  stu- 
dents choosing  to  do  a mfar  of 
both  A levels  and  vocational 
qualifications 

That  is  the  way  forward 
which  is  supported  by  all  edu- 
cation ministers  — because  it 
preserves  the  depth  of  A levels 
while  adding  breadth.  Any 


other  suggestions  are,  I fear, 
silly-season  fentasy. 

Baroness  Blackstone, 
Minister  of  State,  Dept  for 
Educational  Employment 
Sanctuary  Buildings. 

Great  Smith  Street 

London  SW1P3BT. 

1 HE  news  that  the  Govem- 

I men!  wants  to  scrap  A 
levels  poses  an  interesting 
question.  Will  the  academic 
and  intellectual  transition 
from  Baccalaureate  to  degree- 
level  studies  now  be  mare  dif- 
ficult for  students?  Though 
the  breadth  of  knowledge 
gained  by  students  in  post-16 
education  may  increase,  will 
it  be  at  the  expense  of  prepar- 
ing them  for  a stagle^ubject 
honours  degree? 

Steven  Cummins. 

78  Novar  Drive. 

Glasgow  G129TTZ. 


More  of  a pickle  for  Mr  Branson 

|N  responding  to  Mark  Law- 


son's  criticism  of  Virgin’s 

West  Coast  main  line,  Richard 

Branson  (Letters,  August  12) 
is  too  modest.  Virgin  has  a for- 
midable reputation  as  a suc- 
cessful PR  operator.  Given 
that  its  15  weeks  in  charge  of 
the  Liverpool-to-London  Inter 
City  Trains  has  involved  sack- 
ing the  local  telephone-en- 
quiry Staff;  abolishing  ftp  njd 
Cheap  feres  system  and  in- 
creasing feres  above  inflation. 
Virgin  has  achieved  its  most 
spectacular  PR  triumph  to 
date:  that  of  elevating  BR  to 
the  epitome  of  an  efficient, 
customer-friendly,  caring 
organisation. 

Allsdajr  McNlcoL 
30  Stanley  Avenue,  Wallasey, 
Merseyside  L45  8JW. 

DICHARD  Branson  accuses 
IlMark  Lawson  at  mlaafng 
many  points  but  appears  to 
have  missed  one  crucial  point 
hhwopif  The  reason  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally poor  service  pro- 


vided by  Intercity  West  Coast 
during  Branson's  brief  tenure 
is  the  collapse  of  the  ticketing 
system  brought  on  by  the  Son- 
day  Times  free  ticket  nromo- 
tion  which  he  instigated,  to 
his  rush  to  be  liked  by  every- 
one, it  was  tiffs  one  crass  deci- 
sion which  has  delivered  the 
contempt  which  he  was  evi- 
dently surprised  to  see  in  the 
Guardian's  Letters  page. 

Simim  pireh 

Tib  Co  born  Road, 

London  E32DB.  . 

I READ  Richard  Branson’s  let- 
ter white  sitting  in  the  swel- 
tering standard-class  carriage 
of  the  delayed  I3tf0  from  <3as- 
03w,  stranded  somewhere  to 
the  Lake  District  However, 
thanks  for  the  complimentary 
free  drink  and  telephone  call. 
There  are  same  signs  of  im- 
provement. even  if  due  trains 
still  don’t  run  on  time. 
CDnigan. 

TighanOflean. 

Pentraeth,  Anglesey.  , 


More  airbrush 


YOUR  poll  an  the  future  of 
the  monarchy  shows  the 
difficulty  of  using  polls  to  ex- 
plore emotional  subjects 
(Near  the  end  of  the  line?, 
August  12).  The  results  of  any 
poll  about  the  royal  family 
would  be  influenced  by 
whether  questions  were 
asked  just  after  the  public  had 
been  exposed  to  airforushed 
pictures  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  on  holiday  with  young 
Al  Fayed  or  publicity  about 
the  Queen  Mother’s  birthday. 

I suggest,  however,  that  toe 
exposure  given  to  the  Al 
Fayed  holiday  and  toe  infre- 
quent inner-page  coverage  of 
the  real  and  positive  work  at 
members  of  the  royal  family 
—for  example,  of  the  Prince’s 
Trust  — is  media  “airbrush- 
tog”  public  opinion  of  the 
royal  tern  fly. 

Panl  JCorser. 

Ktogsfield  Cottage, 

Kite  BUI,  Selbome, 

Alton, 'Hants  GU34  3LA. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
Please  supply  a full  postal 
address  and  a daytime 
telephone  number. 


A Country  Diary 


Greenpeace  and 
a rigged  policy 

YOU  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  covering  toe  sea 
change  in  public  opinion 
against  the  oil  industry  (Fi- 
nance Guardian,  August  13). 
toe  reasons  Greenpeace  is 
correct  to  be  out  to  the  Atlan- 
tic chained  to  BP  rigs  (Green- 
peace suffers  to  the  silly  sea- 
son. August  13)  and  the  lack 
of  progress  made  by  Michael 
Meacher  during  his  first  100 
days  In  office  (It  isn't  easy 
being  green,  August  IS). 

As  a Shadow  Minister. 
Michael  gave  public  commit- 
ments to  reform  the  environ- 
mental regulation  of  toe  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  industry.  He 
promised  to  start  unan- 
nounced inspections  of  rigs 
and.  essentially,  to  consider  a 
rote  for  the  Environment 
Agency  in  policing  toe  indus- 
try to  remove  the  poacher- 
gamekeeper  situation  that  ex- 
ists. with  toe  woeflil  DTI  Oil 
and  Gas  Division  as  both  pro- 
moter and  environmental 
watchd6&  ; - * 

However,  his  colleague  at 
the  super-minisfry.  Angela 
Eagle,  has  since  stated  to  a 


reply  to  a parliamentary 
question  put  by  Cynog  Dafis 
MP  that  the  new  Government 
has  no  plans  to  cfeange  the 
current  regulatory  set-up. 
Either  Angela  and  Michael 
don’t  talk  to  each  other  or  we 
have  been  cheated  by  New 
Labour. 

Guy  Linley-Adams. 

Director  of  conservation. 
Marine  Conservation  Society. 

9 Gloucester  Road.  • 
Ross-on-Wye, 

Herefordshire  HR9  5BU. 

THE  sampling  of  the  con- 

I tents  of  the  Brent  Spar  was 
not  a miscalculation,  as  Oli- 
ver Tickell  suggests,  but  a 
mistake.  The  mistake  was  to 
release  analysis  that  was  al- 
ready questioned  within 
Greenpeace  In  an  attempt  to 
"scientifically  prove”  that  toe 
Brent  Spar  should  not  be 
dumped,  even  though  the 
moral  debate  had  already 
been  won. 

The  resultant  apology  from 
Lard  Melchett  was  laughable. 
Greenpeace  gained  te  reputa- 
tion from  being  open  and 
truthftd.  In  the  last  few  years, 
its  openness  has  been  clouded 
by  spin  from  its  media, 
operation. 

The  only  difference  now  be- 
tween Greenpeace  and  its  op- 
ponents is  that  at  least  toe 
multinationals  are  account- 
able to  their  shareholders: 
Greenpeace  is  accountable  to 
noone  but  itself.  - 
Paul  McGhee. 

(Greenpeace  Acticm 
Coordinator  1987-1995.) 

61a  Beresfocd  Road, 

London  N52HR. 


ROSELAND,  CORNWALL:  As 
an  example  of  an  integrated 
non-car  transport  system  to 
bring  joy  to  toe  heart  of  the 
deputy  Prime  Minister,  try 
this  one  for  size.  A bicycle 
ride  of  less  than  two  miles 
took  us  from  our  National 
Trust  holiday  rental  at  St  An- 
thony’s Head  to  Place.  The 
tiny  foot  terry  to  St  Mawes 
was  operating  from  Its  low 
tide  pier  — off  rocks  well  up 
the  east  side  of  the  inlet  but  It 
manoeuvred  rapidly  through 
the  moored  yachts  to  deliver 
us  to  the  granite  block  St 
Mawes  jetty  from  which  we 
embarked  on  the  larger  ferry 
across  Carrick  Roads  to  Fal- 
mouth.  So,  a return  journey 
by  bicycle  and  two  ferries 
enabled  us  to  collect  a crab 
for  dinner  as  well  as  the  plea- 
sure of  a sunlit  cruise  across 
spariding  water  with  exten- 
rive  views  all  round.  We  rode 
the  five  miles  eastwards  to 
Portscatho  through  spring 
bulb  Adds  in  which  sack*  of 
daffodil  bulbs  awaited  coBec* 
tarn  for  autumn  marketing. 
On  Saturday  we  made  this 
trip  again  to  watch  Ports- 
catho  Regatta  for  which  event 


some  yachts  were  towed 
round  from  Falmouth  by  a 
fishing  trawler.  In  the  event 
light  airs  provided  so  little 
wind  that  some  desses  of  sail- 
ing vessels  could  not  compete 
meaningfully  and,  despite  a 
large  crowd  assembled  at  all 
vantage  points  in  warm  sun- 
shine, In  gaffing  terms  it 
proved  a bit  antidtmactic- 
Tbe  cricketers  op  at  Gerrans 
provided  more  fest-movtog  vi- 
sual entertainment.  We 
stopped  at  Portobeor  Beach 
on  toe  return  ride  to  swim  as 
the  high  tide  lapped  gently  on 
the  beach  head.  Our  accom- 
modation — in  the  former 
premises  of  toe  coastal  de- 
fence installation  which 
never  actually  fired  a shot  in 
anger  — now  enhanced  and 
maintain*^  by  toe  National 
Trust  lies  just  above  the 
lighthouse.  Offshore  rocks 
had  a constantly  changing 
group  of  resting  cormorants 
hanging  out  their  wings  to 
dry.  and  twice  the  large  head 
at  a seal  broke  toe  surface  as 
it  swam  into  the  calm  waters 
of  the  enormous  natural  bar 

hour  vhirh  i<  CnrHpfr  Roads. 
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THK  Wary  is  excited,  on 
opening  the  post,  to 

*°nmm*eJae,  the  missive 
reads  as  follows:  “Dear  Ed. 
Jm  Vtty  sorry  abontmy  in- 
yesterday , it  was 
nnfor^vable.  I had  Joked 
about  it  to  a colleague  and 
was  overheard.  This  excuse 
te  not  sufficient  hutl  hope 
tnatycta  can  accept  my 
apologies.  Tours,  Benia- 
min.” Beniamin?.  Isn't  that 
anothernaxnefor  Man  del- 
son's  helper,  Ooty  Wegg- 

Prosset?  If  it  Is  Oo^y — and 
the  “Minister  without  Port- 
folio” writing  paper  gives  it 
away — then  who  is  Ed,  and 
what  was  the  Indiscretion? 
My  colleague  Simon  Bow- 
ers paged  Oofy,  and  a few 
minutes  later,  the  phone 
rang.  On  hearing  the  words 
“Hello,  Diary,”  however, 
the  caller  was  overcome  by 
shyness  and  replaced  the 
receiver.  Meanwhile,  we 
have  drawn  upa  shortlist  of 
Labour  Eds:  Messrs  Owen 
(Home  Office),  Balls  (Trea- 
sury) and  MUliband  (also 
Treasury).  We  appeal  to 
anyonewho  raw  «had  any 
light  on  thin  curious  epi- 
sode to  pome  forward. 

YSTERY  grips  HM 
Prison,  Belmarsh.  A 
recent  inspection 
was  generally  favourable, 
but  unearthed  the  singular 
fact  that  no  fewer  than 
12,000  books  have  gone 
missing  Grom  the  prison  li- 
brary. Unless  they  have 
been  smuggled  out  in  cakes 
and  so  on,  they  should,  pre- 
sumably, not  be  too  difficult 
to  track  down. 


The  poor  need  cash 

it  now 


Commentary 


Roy 

Hattersley 
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WONDER  if  Frank  Field, 
Minister  for  Welfare 
Reform,  read  the  lecture 
that  Professor  Ruth  Lister 
(like  him.  a farmer  director  of 
the  Child  Poverty  Action 
Group)  gave  to  the  Social  Pol- 
icy Association  a couple  of 
weeks  ago.  Certainly  his 
article  in  last  Tuesday’s 
Guardian  shewed  little  sign  of 
comprehending.  and  even  less 
of  accepting,  its  powerful  criti- 
cism of  the  government’s 
social-security  review.  In  a 
brilliant  analysis  of  labour’s 
changing  attitudes  to  welfare. 
Professor  Lister  identified  two 
Increasingly  dominant 
themes.  ‘‘Social-security  fraud 
has,”  she  said,  ‘ 'become  an  ob- 
session." Included  among  the 
minister's  six  reflections  on 
the  subject  was  the  -promise 
“to  counter  the  statics  [sic]  of 


those  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  decide  that  work  is  not 
an  option  for  them".  The  nbui 
which  now  characterises 
Frank  Field's  i»ng™gp  is  in- 
dicative Cf  the  second  abiding 
feature  of  his  reforms.  The 
level  of  benefit  paid  to  those 
that  cannot  work  is  not  on  the 
agenda.  It  is  a subject  about 
which  no  minister  speaks. 

One  cf  foe  problems  of  folly 
understanding  government 
policy  Is  the  way  in.  which 
every  announcement  is  given 
whatever  gloss  is  thought 
most  likely  to  dazzle  the 
middle  classes.  As  Professor 
Lister  points  out  “The 
spin  an  Frank  Field's  appoint- 
ment was  that  his  fawk  is  to 
reduce  welfare  dependency 
and  sodaJhsecurity  spending.” 
It  is  Just  possible  that,  while 
foe  public  pronouncements 
emphasise  the  paramount 
need  to  protect  foe  taxpayers' 
money,  his  real  priority  is 
redntdng  “foe  acute  poverty 
and  gross  Inequalities”  which 
Professor  Lister  believes  “scar 
our  society”.  Those  scars  are 
deeper  than  at  any  time  in 
modem  history  and  “in  many 
ways  the  case  for  policies 
which  promote  greater  equal- 
ity, and  not  merely  equality  of 
opportunity,  is  stronger  now 


than  it  ever  was".  There  Is  a 
growing  body  of  evidence  to 
support  the  view  Hud  inequal- 
ity is  foe  enemy  of  national 
prosperity.  Among  foe  au- 
thorities she  quoted  in  support 
was  David  MiHihanri,  now  foe 
Prime  Minister's  chief  of  staff 
Deprivation  is  now  so  exten- 
sive in  affiwawf  Britain  ~D|at, «« 
fang  as  foe  facts  are  repeated 
often  gnniigh  the  nwH/wmi  con- 
science will  demand  action  to 
relieve  foe  immediate  suffer- 
ing. During  16  Tory  years,  the 

number  of  individuals  living 


below  the  poverty  line  rose 
from  five  to  13.7  million  and 
the  number-  of  Children  stmi- 
farty  deprived  Increased  from 
1.4  to  42  minim-  To  most  of 
them,  arguments  tho 

rival  definitions  of  equality 
win  seem  an  arcane  irrele- 
vance. So  will  the  promise  to 
change  the  welfare  culture 
over  foe  rfprarip  They 
need  the  money,  in  their 
hands  now,  to  bay  fundamen- 
tal nnwiwitww  Yet,  for  from 
even  promising  to  provide  it, 
the  Government  has  retreated 
from  Eh?  franmi+TTwnt  to  help 
it  made  before  the  election. 

The  Commission  on  Social 
Justice,  which  John  Smith  set 
up  to  Bvamirift  the  modernisa- 
tion of  the  welfare  system,  is 


no  longer  spoken  of  in  polite 
New  labour  society.  Professor 
Lister  speculated  about  file 
reasons  for  the  party  of  the 
poor  saying  so  littte  about  pov- 
erty and  actually  refusing  to 
provide  any  .sart  of  emergency 
help.  In  April  this  newspaper 
said  the  Prime  Minister  was 
opposed  to  increases  in  benefit 
levels  because  they  would 
mate  .Idleness  more  attractive. 
Few  things  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  foan  to  read 
that  the  famous  Mfobank  in- 
stant-rebuttal iTnit  had  denied 

that  Tony  Blair  tpy»h 

views.  Irrespective  of  his 

theory  about  foe  psychology  cf 

unemployment,  one  thing  is 


dear  about  the  policy  cf  his 
Government  in  Professor  List- 
er’s words  “There’s  been  a 
subtle  shift  from  arguing  that 
tackling  poverty  cannot  simply 
be  about  extra  money  for  those 
on  benefit  (a  position  which 
can  hardly  be  disputed)  to  the 
position  that  tackling  poverty 
is  not  about  better  benefits 
PERIOD...  Poverty  needs  to 
be  tackled  at  its  source ...  but 
not  at  the  expense  cf  those 
who,  for  whatever  reason,  can- 
not move  from  welfare  to  work 
in  either  the  longer  or  the 
shorter  term.” 


Ti 


HE  Government  when 
it  can  bring  Itself  to  dis- 
cuss matters,  dis- 
misses demands  for 
greater  equality  (and  the  tar 
mediate  increase  in  benefits 
that  requires)  with  the  asser- 
tion that  the  society  to  which 
we  should  aspire  is  inclusive 
not  equaL  It  is  hard  to  feel  in- 
cluded if  yon  are  poor  amid 
plenty  and.  to  take  one  exam- 
ple, have  to  go  c*»p  in  bond  to 
the  local  DSS  office  and  ask  for 
bftTp  from  the  Social  Fund  in 
order  to  buy  shoes  so  that 


your  children  can  go  to  school. 
The  Social  Fund  mates  ooca- 
wwmi  grants  (and  more  often 
provides  loans)  according  to 
criteria  that  differ  from  region 
to  region.  Just  in  case  the 
terror  of  being,  in  debt  does  not 
deter  necessitous  families 
from  applying  for  its  bounty, 
there  is  a finite  budget  Id  each 

area.  No  matter  how  great  the 
need,  after  the  money  is  spent 

or  lent,  it  cannot  be  met 
Rhetorical  questions  about 
how  a Labour  Government 
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I NTRIES  trickle  into 
i the  Diary's  competl- 
>n.  whose  prize  is  a 
week’s  accommodation  in 
Brighton  for  the  duration  of 
the  Labour  conference.  PK 
of  Brixton  recommends 
himself  for  this  treat  “be- 
cause then  yon  won’t  have 
some  nausea tingly  well- 
turned -out  New  Labourite 
coming  in  Grom  policy 
forums  at  10pm  having 
drunk  nothinghnt  mineral 
water,  insisting  on  watch- 
ing Newsnight  and  moaning 
about  BBC  bias  in  between 
answering  his  pager  mes- 


tm°  ■ 
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'd  . 

sages.”  Really,  PK!  That’s 
not  the  sort  of  talk  we  wish 
to  hear.  Shame  cm  you. 

IK 

L _ 

■ IM  Murphy,  Labour 
_ I MP  for  Eastwood, 

V * 

Wmr  reveals  in  the  Sunday 

Telegraph  the  gruff  and 

IF** 

manty  me  tlut  character- 
ises the  Scottish  Labour 

»r 

Party.  “My  skin  is  comhlna* 
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tion,"  he  explains.  “A  bit 
oily  on  the  nose  and  dry  on 
the  cheeks.  I think  I need  an 
exfolia tor“  Later  in  the 
piece  (about  cosmetics),  he 
requests  Electric  Shave 
Primer,  because  “it  makes 
your  beard  stand  up  so  that 
you  get  a closer  shave”. 
Apart  from  the  momen- 
tarily off-message  utterance 
of  the  word  “beard”,  young 
Jim  acquits  himself  mar- 
vellously. The  Diary,  how- 
ever. knew  him  as  NUS  pres- 
ident, and  called  to  ask 
more  about  these  cosmetics 
of  his.  Oddly  enough,  he 
hasn’t  called  hack.  “You're 
not  going  to  crucify  him?" 
asked  a man  in  his  ofllce. 

■■LICKING  through  Le 

■ Monde,  1 almost  choke 

■ on  my  croissant  as  my 
eye  is  caught  by  an  item 
about  the  British  tabloids’ 
excitement  about  pictures 
of  a kiss  “entre  la  princesse 
et  Mohamed  Al  Fayed”. 

Now  that would,  be  news. 

ICE  to  know  the 

Diary’s  loyal  readers 
are  as  sharp-eyed  as 
ever.  Jon  Linnane 
from  Deal  in  Kent  with  a 
■righting  of  Jonathan  Ait- 
ken.  “On  Tuesday  he  was 
shoppJbogin  Canterbury 
with  his  daughter/’  he  ^ 
writes.  “It  was  difficult  at 
first  to  recognise  himashe 
was  without  his  Sword  of  _ 
Justice  and  Shield  ofTmth 
or  whatever  he  normally 

wears.”  (I  think  you’ll  find. 

that’s  the  Sword  of  Truth 
and  Trusty  Shield  of  British 
Fair  Play.)  “But  even  in 
slacks  flttd  a short  slccvod 

polo  top  there  was  no  mis* 

taking  the  gangling  frame 

. ■ ■ nwitwi  ’* 


and  a crime 


Tariq  Ali  mourns  the  India  that 
was  torn  apart  by  partition 


WE  pay  tribute  to 
Dave  Simpson,  a 

Cambridgeshire  de- 
tective. While  conducting  a 
search  of  g home  of  a well- 

known  local  drug  addict,  he 
was  pleased  to  find  a box  _ 

containing  a gritty  sub- 
stance, reports  Police  mag- 
azine. Can  you  guess  what 
happened  next?  Just  as  h* 
was  about  to  send  it  off  for 
nwaiysfe,  the  addict  called 
to  ask  for  the  box  badL 

It  contained,  she  explained, 
her  Granny's  ashes. 


N THESE  bad  times 
when  the  firehiun  is.  to 
worship  accomplished 
facts,  real  history  tends 
to  be  treated  as  ah  irri- 
tant, something  to  be  swatted 
out  of  existence  like  mosqui- 
toes in  summer,  it  is  worth 
recalling  that  something  ter- 
rible happened  50  years  ago 
today  when  India  was  divid- 
ed. It  is  time  to  recognise  it 
and  see  if  It  can  be  under- 
stood and  transcended.  The 
survivors  owe  H to  those  who 
perished. 

Two  million  men,  women 
and  children  lost  their  lives 
during  the  carnage  of  “ethnic 
cleansing”  that  overcame 
northern  and  eastern  India  as 
the  Punjab  and  Bengal  were 
divided  along  religious  linen 
In  the  months  that  preceded 
partition,  Hindus  and  Sikhs 
on  tme  side  and.  Muslims  on 
the  other  glared  into  each 
other's  hate-filled  eyes  before 
embarking  on  frenzied  Wood- 
baths.  The  character,  and 
scale  of  the  butchery  was  un- 
precedented in  Indian  his- 
tory. 

Trains  became  moving 
graveyards  as  they  arrived  at 
stations  cm  both  sides  of  foe 
new  divide,  packed  with 
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always,  it  was  the  poor  of 
town  and  country  who  were 
foe  main . victims,  and  they 
were  buried  or  burnt  in  hast- 
ily dug  pits.  Neither  the  song 
of- the  nightingale  nor  lamps 
or  flowers  would  .ever  grace 
their  graves.  They  are  the 
forgotten  victims  of  that  year. 
No  memorial  in  India  or  Paki- 
stan marks  the  killings.  They 
are  unlikely  to  be  mentioned 
during  the  celebrations  com- 
memorating the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  independence  or  its 
insipid  reflection  on  British 
television  screens. 

The  partition  of  India  was  a 
tragedy  and  a alma.  It  was 
neither  inevitable,  nor  neces- 
sary and  its  traces  are  only 
too  visible  in  the  unending 
anguish  of  the  great  apb-con- 
tLnent  Even  as  I writ&- Sunni 

and  Shte  Muslims  are  killing 

each  other  at  the  rate  of  10 


deaths  a day  in  Pakistan.  Faiz 
Ahmed  Faiz.  one  of  the  great- 
est of  20th-century  Urdu  po- 
ets, bom  in  what  became 
Pakistan,  spoke  for  many  in 
his  poem  Freedom’s  Dawn,  on 
August  1947: 

This  leprous  daybreak, 
dawn  nights  fimgs  haoe  man- 
gled! This  is  not  that  long- 
looked-for  break  of  dayj  Not 
that  dear  dawn,  in  quest  of 
which  those  comrades/  Set  out, 
believing  that  inheaoen’s  wide 
void  f Somewhere  must  be  the 
star’s  last  halting  place,/ 
Somewhere  the  verge  qf  night's 
slow-washing  tide,/  Some- 
where an  anchorage  Jbr  the 
ship  qf  heartache. 

But  now.  word  goes,  the 
birth  cf  day  from  darkness/  Is 
finished,  wandering  feet  stand 
at  thetr  goal;/  Our  leaders’ 
ways  are  altering,  festive 

looks/  Are  all  the  fashion,  dis- 
content reproved;/ And  yet  this 
physic  still  on  unslaked  eye/ 
Or  heart  fiotred  by  severance 
works  no  cure./  Where  did 
that  fine  breeze,  that  the  way- 
side lamp/  Has  not  once  felt, 
blow  from  — where  has  it 
fled?/  Night’s  heaviness  Is  un- 
lessened stiU,  the  hour/  Of 
mind  and  spirit’s  ransom  has 
not  struck;/  Let  us  go  on,  our 
goal  is  hot  reached  yet. 

Saadat  Hasan  Manto,  oneof 
the  most  gifted  short-story 
writers  produced  by  foe  sub- 
continent was  moved  to  write 
Toba  Teh  Singh.  His  story  is 
set  in  the  lunatic  asylum  in 
Lahore  at  the  time  of  parti- 
tion. When  whole  cities  are 
being  ethnically  cleansed, 
how  can  the  asylums 
The  Hindu  and  Sikh  l 
are  told  by  bureaucrats  orga- 
nising the  transfer  of  power 
that  they  will  be . forcibly 
transferred  to  institutions  in 
India.  The  inmates  rebel. 
They  embrace  each  other  and 
weep.  They  will  not  be  parted 
willingly,  They  have  to  be 
forced  on  to  the  trucks.  One  of 
them,  a Sikh,  is  so  overcame 
hy  rage  that  be  dies  on  the 
demarcation  line  which  div- 
ides Pakistan  from  India; 
Confronted  by  so  much  insan- 


ity in  the  real  world,  Manto 
could  only  find  normality  in 
the  asylum.  The  “lunatics  ' 
have  a better  understanding 
of  the  crime  that  Is  being 
perpetrated  than  the  politi- 
cians who  have  agreed  to  par- 
tition. 

Few  politicians  on  either 
side  foresaw  the  results. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  romantic 
nationalism  portrayed  inde- 
pendence as  a long-delayed 
“tryst  with,  destiny",  but  he 
never  Imagined  that  the  tryst 
would  be  bathed  in  so  much 
Indian  blood.  This  was  par- 
tially the  result  of  a failure  hy 
the  Congress  high  command 


to  mate  the  large  Muslim  mi- 
nority an  offer  it  could  not 
refuse. 

Mohammed  Ali  Jlnnah,  the 


founder  of  Pakistan 
second-rate  politician,  but 
with  a first-class  lawyer’s 
brain.  Initially  he  had  used 
separatism  as  a bargaining 
pifoy.  Even  later,  he  genuinely 
believed  that  foe  new  state 
would  simply  be  a smaller 
version  cf  secular  India,  with 
one  difference.  Here  Muslims 
would  be  the  largest  commu- 
nity. He  realty  believed  that 
he  would  still  be  able  to  spend 
some  time  every  winter  at  his 
TYwmrinn  in  Bombay,  foe  Only 

chy  where  he  had  found  love. 

Jlnnah  conceived  of  Paki- 
stan as  an  amalgnmati™  Of 
an  undivided  Punjab,  an  un- 
divided Bengal  together  with 
Sind,  Baluchistan  and  the 
North-West  Frontier  Prov- 
ince. This  would  have  meant 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  Punjab 
would  have  consisted  of  Hin- 
dus and  Sikhs  and  49  per  cent 
of  Bengal  would  have  con- 
sisted of  Hindus.  It  was  a 
utopian  nonsense.  Once  con- 
fessional passions  had  been 
aroused  and  neighbours  were 
massacring  each  other  (as  in 

Bosnia  a few  years  ago)  it  was 

difficult  to  keep  the  two  prov- 
inces united.  “I  do  not  care 
how  little  you  give  me,"  Jtn- 
nah  is  repotted  as  saying  in 
March  1947  to  foe  last  Vice- 
roy, Lord  Mount  batten,  “as 
long  as  you  give  It  to  me 
completely." ' 

He  was  a dying  old  man  m a 
hurry,  who  could  have  been 
easily  outmanoeuvred  had 
the  Congress  been  capable  of 
some  strategic  insights,  but 


now  he  wanted  Ms  own  state- 
let, however  small  and  awk- 
ward it  might  appear  on  foe 
map. 

India  had  come  a long  way 
in  1947.  All  previous  rulers 
had  attempted  to  govern  with 
mniiHit  of  the  ruling 
elites  of  whatever  religion 


The  Mughal  Emperors,  them- 
selves Muslims,  had  learnt 
this  ipssnn  very  quickly  and 
Akbar  had  nmm»»waiftiTiy  at- 
tempted to  create  a new  reli- 
gion synthesising  Hinduism 
and  Islam.  Even  the  last  of  the 
great  Mughals,  foe  religious- 
minded  Aurungzeb,  did  not 
attgprpt  any  Islamlcisation  cf 
his  army:  his  ablest  generals 
were  Hindu  chie&l 
The  British,  when  con- 
fronted With  the  nightmare  of 
actually  governing  India, 
realised  that,  despite  their 
more  advanced  technology, 
they  would  not  last  too  long 
without  serious  alliances. 
They  could  only  govern  India 
with  the  consent  of  its  tradi- 
tional rulers.  The  raj  was 
maintained  by  a very  tiny 

British  presence:  in  1805  the 
pink-cheeked  conquerors 
numbered  31,000;  In  1911  they 
had  grown  to  164,000  and  in 
1931  there  were  168,000.  In 
other  words  the  British  in 
India  never  comprised  more 
than  0.05  per  cent  of  foe  local 
population. 


T WAS  this  feet  that 
concentrated  the  finest 
minds  cf  foe  raj  on  poli- 
tics and  strategy.  The 
civil  servants  trained  by 
Halleybury  and  other  imperi- 
alist nurseries  in  Britain  to 
govern  a mighty  sub-conti- 
nent were  political  adminis- 
trators, often  of  the  highest 
order.  They  learned  to  speak 
Urdu  and  Bengali  so  that  they 
could,  when  necessary,  com- 
municate directly,  with  peas- 


ants and  administer  justice. 
They  also  learned  how  to  div- 
ide local  rulers  from  each 
other  and  how  to  fen  religious 
prejudices.  The  birth  of  mod- 
ern Sikhism  and  Hinduism 
owes  a great  deal  to  the  Brit- 
ish presence  in  India.  In 
return,  local  potentates  were 
permitted  to  learn  English 
and  taught  foe  etiquette  of 
nibbling  cucumber  sand- 
wiches with  His  Excellency  at 
Government  House. 

If  foe  British  had  granted 
India  self-government  on  the 
Canadian  and  Australian  pat- 
tern after  the  first  world  war, 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  sub- 
continent would  have  been 
divided.  Partition  was  not  a 
planned  conspiracy  by  either 
the  British  or  Jlnnah.  It  came 
about  because  of  a combina- 
tion cf  circumstance  during 
the  40s,  including  the  second 
world  war.  Jlnnah  backed  the 
war  effort;  the  Congress  de- 


indignity to  poverty  are  made 
redundant  by  knowledge  of 
what  tiip  answer  would  be  to 
genuine  enquiry.  The  minister 
would  say  what  Frank  Field 
said  in  foe  World  At  One  yes- 
terday in  reply  to  allegations 
that  a pre-election  promise  to 
war  pensioners  had  been  bro- 
ken. To  keep  it,  the  Minister  of 
Welfare  Reform  said  (with  ap- 
parent conviction)  would  be  to 
go  back  on  the  supreme  com- 
mitment: the  undertaking  not 
to  increase  taxes.  It  seems  that 
even  intelligent  people  believe 
no  more  needs  to  be  said  in 
respond  to  any  criticism.  The 
standard  rate  is  inviolable. 

Not  surprisingly.  Professor 
Lister,  and  thousands  like  her, 
think  that  a radical  govern- 
ment outfit  to  bund  its  pedicles 
on  firmer  foundations.  Be- 
cause of  the  obsession  with 
holding  down  taxes  the 
Labour  Party  is  jeopardising 
such  people’s  enthusiasm  if 
not  their  support.  The  press 
office  at  No  10  win  argue  that 
1,000,000  Sun  readers  are 
worth  100  professors;  but 
government  that  loses  the  in- 
tellectual initiative  asks  for 
trouble.  Trouble  should  be 
avoided.  For  this  Government 
Is  the  best  hope,  fragile  though 
it  is,  that  the  poor  have. 


manded  independence.  Some 
scores  had  to  be  settled.  Paki- 
stan was  Imperialism's  rap  on 
the  knuckle  for  Indian  nation- 
alism. 

Nehru  and  Jlnnah  were 
both  shaken  by  the  orgy  of 
barbarism.  It  offended  all 
their  instincts.  But  it  was  Ma- 
hatama  Gandhi  who  paid  the 
nh-hwate  price.  For  defending 
the  right  to  life  of  innocent 
Muslims  in  post-partition  In- 
dia he  was  assassinated  by 
Natimram  Godse,  a funda- 
mentalist Hindu  fanatic 
Godse  was  hanged,  but  two 
decades  late:.  Godse’s  brother 
told  Channel  4 that  be  regret- 
ted nothing.  What  happened, 
had  to  happen. 


ARTITION  was  a 
disaster,  adjacent 
to  which  there 
lurked  another. 
The  two  parts  of 
Pakistan  were  divided  by  cul- 
ture, language,  political  tradi- 
tion — and  1,000  miles  of 
India.  The  predominantly 
Punjabi  military-bureau- 
cratic elite  belonged  to  West 
Pakistan,  while  the  Bengali 
majority  of  the  population  (60 
per  cent)  lived  in  East  Paki- 
stan. The  refusal  of  the  mili- 
tary rulers  to  permit  democ- 
racy led  to  a successful 
uprising  in  1968.  A dictator 
was  toppled.  In  the  elections 
that  followed,  the  Bengalis  of 
East  Pakistan  won  a big  ma- 
jority. They  were  not  permit- 
ted to  take  office.  The  army 
invaded  foe  eastern  part  of  its 
own  country.  There  was 
massacre  of  intellectuals  and 
mass  rape  (Punjabi  soldiers 
had  been  told  to  “change  the 
genes"  of  Bengalis  forever) 
followed  by  a civil  war.  Ban- 
gladesh was  bom.  One  parti- 
tion had  led  to  another. 

This  was  followed  by 
Bhutto  taking  over  Pakistan, 
failing  to  keep  his  populist 


promises  ("food,  clothing  and 
shelter  for  all")  and  being 
first  toppled  and  subse- 
quently executed  by  his  one- 
tine  favourite  general  Zla-ul- 
Haq.  7A « preached  Islam,  but 
made  the  country  a heroin- 
state,  which  corrupted  it  on 
every  leveL  Neither  Bhutto’s 
daughter,  Benazir  Bhutto,  nor 
Zia's  protege  and  current 
prime  minister,  Nawaz  Sha- 
rif^ have  managed  to  make 
much  difference  to  foe  lives  of 
the  majority.  The  rational 
governance  of  this  wretched 
stale  eludes  its  politicians, 
but  then  a triple  heart  by-pass 
is  not  much  use  when  the 
patient  is  suffering  from  can- 
cer. 

India,  too,  was  damaged  by 
partition.  The  Nehru  years 
(1947-64)  disguised  foe  pro- 
cesses underneath,  but  now 
the  fhries  are  out  into  the 
open.  Bombay,  once  foe  cen- 
tre of  cosmopolitanism,  is 
now  Mumbai  and  under  the 
sway  of  a neo-fascist  Hindu 
organisation.  In  their  absurd 
search  for  a new  Indian  iden- 
tity, the  scoundrel  parties 
have  re-discovered  Hinduism, 
and  sections  of  foe  “secular” 
Congress  have  fallen  into 
line.  Communal  riots  have 

rlaimari  tens  of  thousands  Of 

lives  over  the  past  50  years.  It 
has  not  been  as  bad  as  Paki- 
stan, but  it  is  trying  hard. 

Is  there  a way  out  of  this 
holy  mess?  hi  foe  short-term 
the  only  solution  Is  a serious 
rapprochement  between  all 
three  states  in  foe  sub-conti- 
nent This  requires  a massive 
cut  in  the  military  expendi- 
ture which  cripples  all  three 
economies  and  wide-ranging 
political  and  economic  agree- 


ments. A South  Asian  eco- 
nomic entity  would  benefit  all 
foe  participants.  This  coupled 
with  the  possibility  of  open- 
ing the  borders  so  that  citi- 
zens can  travel  between  the 
countries  with  ease  would  go 
some  way  to  creating  the  con- 
ditions for  a long-term  solu- 
tion to  satisfy  foe  needs  of  the 
whole  sub-continent  Resis- 
tance to  such  an  evolution  is 
strongest  from  vested  inter- 
ests in  Pakistan  which,  Ironi- 
cally, has  the  most  to  gain. 


Of  hatters  and 
brims  and 
Dodi  and  Di 


David  McKie 


YOU  CAN  now  buy  a bat 
like  the  one  which  Wil- 
liam Hague  wore  when 
he  went  through  a water- 
splash  at  Helston,  Cornwall, 
at  foe  start  of  his  round-Brit- 
ain  tour.  It’s  a baseball  cap 
with  “Hague"  on  the  front 
and  “A  fresh  start”  on  foe 
back,  and  Central  Office  are 
flogging  it  for  around  £7. 

Not  all  Conservatives  are 
happy  about  young  Mr 
Hague's  choice  of  headgear. 
Some  simply  cannot  imaging 


dear  Sir  Winston  underneath 
a creation  like  that  Everyone 
clearly  aMumw  he  was  wear- 
ing the  hat  to  make  a point,  to 
create  an  image:  the  hat  as  a 
symbol,  not  as  a utility. 

Hats  are  now  a minority 
taste.  After  ailing  for  years. 
Dunn’s,  the  last  of  the  High 
Street  outfitting  stores  which 
called  itself  a hatters,  is  now 
disappearing.  Soon  foe  very 
term  “hatters”  will  only 
evoke  supporters  of  Luton  FC. 
or  foe  Labour  peer,  writer 
and  amateur  foesplan  who  ap- 
pears elsewhere  on  this  page. 
Dunn's  prospered  in  days 
when  men  bought  hats  out  of 
habit 

Look  at  pictures  of  pre-war 
football  crowds,  or  that  great 
tide  of  humanity  flowing  to 
work  each  morning  over  Lon- 
don Bridge.  They  are  nearly 
all  men:  they  are  nearly  all 
hatted.  Deciding  to  wear  a hat 
was  no  more  of  a conscious 
decision  than  deciding  to 
wear  same  trousers.  But  this 
mass  involvement  with  hats 
had  a practical  value  too. 
People  used  to  say:  “Wrap  up 
warmly,  or  you’ll  catch  your 
death  of  cold!”  That  wasn't 
mere  cliche:  people  did  in 
those  days  catch  their  deaths 
of  cold. 

Few  of  the  common  people’s 
hats  were  chosen  as  symbols, 
or  to  make  a point,  though 
elsewhere  in  society,  foe  hat 
as  declaration  was  common- 
place. Religion  was  (and  is) 
foil  of  hats:  look  at  pictures  of 
archbishops.  Mm  and  women 
alike  went  to  church  in  hats: 
men  removed  them,  but 
women  retained  them,  pre- 
sumably on  the  grounds  that 
the  sight  of  their  naked  hair 

might  Inflame  foe  passions  Of 

male  fellow-worshippers.  (In 
synagogues,  married  women 
still  keep  their  hair  covered, 
the  unmarried  go  hafless.) 
For  reasons  beyond  the  reach 
of  theologians,  the  same  prac- 
tice also  seemed  to  apply  in 
those  temples  of  middle  class 
bliss  in  Yorkshire  towns,  Bet- 
ty’s teashops,  where  most  of 
foe  female  clientele  kept  their 
hats  on  to  eat  their 
meringues. 

The  upper  classes,  with 
their  higher  disposable  in- 


comes, kept  hats  for  every 
occasion.  As  with  so  many 
aristocratic  practices,  these 
were  a form  of  code.  A gentle- 
man knew  instinctively  when 
to  wear  a top  hat,  when  a 
bowler,  and  when  a cap:  par- 
venus did  not,  and  could  thus 
be  detected. 

The  pictures  in  political  bi- 
ography up  to  foe  50s  are  full 
cf  statesmen  in  hats.  I pulled 
one  such  book  off  the  shelf  at 
random:  Baldwin,  by  Middle- 
mas  and  Barnes.  Here  are 
Baldwin  and  Neville  Cham- 
berlain arriving  in  Downing 
Street  in  August  1331,  no 
doubt  a hot  day,  but  they 
aren’t  wearing  sunhats.  Bald- 
win, as  a man  of  foe  people 
proud  of  his  Worcestershire 
roots,  is  wearing  a deliber- 
ately practical  hat,  though  an 
Irregular  brim  hints  that  he 
isn’t  boringly  solemn.  Cham- 
berlain sports  a more  dashing 
affair  with  a great  big  hat- 
band. On  another  street  cor- 
ner, Baldwin  Is  pictured  with 
that  great  nob  and  snob  Lord 
Curzon.  Curzon,  well  known 
as  a Very  Superior  Person,  is 
wearing  a Very  Superior  hat 
Baldwin  looks  much  as  be- 
fore, but  perhaps  In  deference 
to  his  Very  Superior  com- 
pany, his  brim  is  less  kinky. 
Best  of  all  is  a picture  of 
Baldwin  in  a top  hat  outside 
the  Caxton  Hall  in  1930,  on  his 
way  to  avert  a threat  to  his 
leadership.  This  time  he 
wears  a hat  which  quite 
shrieks  its  seriousness.  Pho- 
tographers are  clustered 
around  him:  they  are  all 
wearing  bats  as  welL 

The  hat  selected  by  Hague 
for  his  visit  to  Helston  has 
been  widely  interpreted  as 
signalling  a new  style  of  lead- 
ership, tuned  in  to  young 
people.  But  Hague,  as  you 
have  noticed,  is  bald.  It’s  un- 
likely that  his  fiancee  said  to 
him  as  be  left  for  Helston: 
Wear  a hat,  or  you  may 
catch  your  death  of  cold!”  She 
may  well  have  warned  him, 
however,  of  the  damage  that 
sunshine  can  do  to  bald 
heads. 

As  readers  may  have  no- 
ticed from  my  picture  on  pre- 
vious columns,  I make  this 
point  with  some  feeling.  For 
foe  bald,  wearing  a hat  In 
summer  is  now  even  more 
vital  than  wearing  a hat  in 
winter. 

I'M  not  sure  that  foe  trade 
has  quite  met  this  chal- 
lenge. Straw  hats  and  boat- 
ers are  all  very  well  but 
they’re  not  what  you  want  to 
wear  when  you  turn  up  for 
work.  What  are  markets  for  if 
they  cannot  confront  such 
problems?  Brims,  by  foe  way, 
have  a life  cf  their  own.  The 
composer  Poulenc,  a depres- 
sive, wore  a hat  with  a flexi- 
ble brim.  When  feeling 
cheery,  he  turned  it  up;  when 
grim,  he  turned  it  down. 
Those  who  met  him  knew  in 
what  mode  to  address  him.  Is 
it  too  much  in  these  final 
years  of  oar  dying  century  to 
ask  for  a summer  hat  with  a 
brim  which  turns  down  auto- 
matically every  time  one 
reads  a fresh  story  about  the 
doings  of  Dodi  and  Di? 


This  is  a bereaved 
child's  store  of  memories. 

We'd  like  you 

to  put  something  in  it. 

Helping  to  creme  a store  of  memories  is  just  one  of  the  ways  Boimardo’s 
help  bereaved  children  come  to  terms  wfth  the  loss  of  2 parent. 

We  help  them  to  collect  together  the  everyday  objects  - photos, 
letters,  perfume,  a favourite  mug  - or  to  make  a tape  or  video  which 
can  help  to  keep  mum  or  datfs  memory  alive. 

We  also  provide  counselling,  therapy  and  advice  on  foster  care  to 
help  to  secure  a positive  future  for  the  child. 

All  we  ask  of  you  is  a donation  to  help  us  continue  this  work. 
As  little  as  £10  would  make  a difference  that  win  never  be  forgotten. 
To  make  a gift  call  0800  02  622  or  return  the  coupon. 
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Luigi  Mennini 


Shadow 

over  the 
Vatican 

LUIGI  Mennini,  who  1 the  letters  which  endors 
has  died  at  the  age  the  fetal  loans.  He  was  due 
of  86.  was  a central  meet  Calvi  on  the  moral 
figure  in  the  murky  the  banker  left  Rome  for  t] 
financial  dealings  of  last  time,  a felse  iminvirt 
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LUIGI  Mennini.  who 
has  died  at  the  age 
of  86.  was  a central 
figure  in  the  murky 
financial  dealings  of 
the  Vatican  which  came  to 
light  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 

Archbishop  Paul  Marc  in- 
kus,  the  6 foot  3 Inch,  golf- 
playing  American  who 
chaired  the  Vatican  bank, 
once  famously  remarked  that 
"You  can’t  run  the  Church  on 
Hail  Marys.”  Mennini,  his 
managing  director,  was  the 
lay  financial  expert  chiefly 
responsible  for  ensuring  that 
the  bank,  whose  official  title 
is  the  Istituto  per  le  Ope  re  di 
Religione  (IOR),  did  its  bit- 
One  of  the  death  notices  in 
yesterday's  Vatican  daily, 
the  Osservatore  Romano,  in- 
serted by  the  bank's  employ- 
ees. lauded  Mennini’s  “devo- 
tion to  work,  spirit  erf  service, 
consistency  of  conduct  and 
love  for  the  Church”.  Yet,  as 
a direct  result  of  fraudulent 
activities  in  which  he  played 
a leading  role,  that  same 
Church  lost  $274  million 
the  equivalent  in  today’s 
money  of  more  than  half  a 
billion  pounds. 

He  was  the  key  personality 
linking  the  Vatican  with  two 
of  modem  Italy's  outstanding 
swindlers.  One  was  Michele 
Sindona  whose  financial  em- 
pire collapsed  in  1974  at  a 
cost  to  the  Vatican  estimated 
at  $30  million. 

The  other  was  Roberto 
Calvi,  head  of  the  Banco  Am- 
brosiano.  Italy's  largest  pri- 
vate bank,  which  crashed  in 
1982.  The  main  reason  why 
fee  Banco  Ambrosiano  felled 
was  because  it  made  bad 
loans  of  $1.3  billion  to  a 
string  of  dummy  companies  , 
in  the  Bahamas  and , 
elsewhere. 

The  loans  were  backed  by  j 
fee  IOR,  even  though  — as 
later  emerged  — fee  IOR  was 
itself  directly  or  indirectly 
the  owner  of  10  of  fee  compa- 
nies to  which  the  money  was 
lent. 

Mennini,  together  with  bis 
chief  accountant,  Pellegrino 
De  Strobel,  was  a signatory  of  | 


which  endorsed 
the  fetal  loans.  He  was  due  to 
meet  Calvi  on  the  morning 
the  banker  left  Rome  for  the 
last  time,  a false  passport  in 
his  pocket. 

The  money  the  Banco  Am. 
brosiano  lent  to  the  dummy 
companies  was  never  recov- 
ered and  fee  Vatican  never 
acknowledged  responsibility. 
But  in  1984  it  agreed  to  pay 
Banco  Ambrosiano’s  credi- 
tors $244  million  In  recogni- 
tion of  what  it  chose  to  call 
its  “moral  involvement". 

Both  Sindona  and  Calvi 
have  at  various  times  since 
been  linked  to  the  Mafia  and 
the  peculiarly  sinister  and 
conspiratorial  brand  of  free- 
masonry represented  by  the 
outlawed  P2  lodge.  Both  men 
died  in  profoundly  mysteri- 
ous circumstances. 

Sindona  breathed  his  last 
in  a US  prison  cell  after 
| drinking  coffee  laced  with  cy- 
anide. Calvi  was  found  hang- 
I ing  under  London's  Black- 
friars  Bridge.  Whether  they 
were  murdered  or  committed 
suicide  is  a matter  of  contro- 
versy to  this  day. 

Twice,  Italian  prosecutors 
and  judges  tried  to  have 
Luigi  Mennini  put  behind 
bars  for  his  role  in  these 
scandalous  affairs.  But  they 
succeeded  for  no  more  than  a 
brief  period.  In  1981,  he  was 
arrested  and  jailed  for  his 
role  in  the  demise  of  Sin- 
dona's  Banca  Private  Ita- 
lians. But  soon  after  he  was 
released  on  grounds  of  in 
health. 

The  following  year,  he  and 
25  others  including  Sindona 
were  indicted  and  in  July 
1984,  he  was  given  a seven- 
year  jail  sentence.  In  Italy, 
however,  defendants  have  a 
statutory  right  to  two  appeals 
and  many  are  freed,  as  Men- 
nini was,  for  as  long  as  then- 
lawyers  are  engaged  in  fee 
usually  tortuous  process  erf 
appeal. 

In  1987,  a further  arrest 
warrant  was  issued  for  Men- 
nini, this  time  in  respect  of 
the  Banco  Ambrosiano  col- 
lapse. Also  named  on  the 
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Luigi  Mennini . . . devoted  servant  of  the  Church  involved  in  a multi-minion  dollar  scandal 


warrant  were  De  Strobel  and, 
more  significantly  — and  for- 
tunately, for  Mennini  — 
Archbishop  Marcinkus. 

The  Vatican  rejected  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  warrant  out 
of  hand,  provoking  a crisis  in 
relations  between  the  Holy 
See  and  the  Italian  state.  Its 
lawyers  argued  that  the  three 
men  had  acted  “in  their 
capacity  as  executives  or  ad- 
ministrators" of  fee  Vatican 
bank  and  that  the  warrant 
was  therefore  a violation  of 


fee  1929  Lateran  pacts  which 
governs  relations  between 
Rome  and  the  Vatican  City 
State. 

Pope  John  Paul  H later  de- 
scribed the  warrant  as  an 
"interference"  in  fee  affairs 
of  the  Holy  See  and  a “brutal 
attack”  on  the  burly  prelate 
who  had  organised  many  of 
his  early  overseas  visits. 

Italy’s  top  appeal  court,  the 
Court  of  Cassation  accepted 
the  Vatican’s  arguments 
even  though  the  state's  chief 


prosecutor  had  recom- 
mended that  the  warrant  be 
endorsed.  The  judges  who 
Issued  it  took  their  case  to 
fee  Constitutional  Court,  but 
had  it  thrown  out  on  a 
technicality. 

The  Court  decided  fee  war- 
rant bad  been  issued  too  late. 
In  their  ruling,  the  judges  of 
the  Constitutional  Court 
stressed  they  had  not  entered 
into  fee  merits  of  the  case. 

Luigi  Mennini  was 
awarded  the  honorary  title  of 


Gentleman  of  His  Hnitnass  in 
1963.  His  death  was  marked 
by  almost  a column  of  death 
notices  In  yesterday's  Osser- 
vatore Romano,  Including 
one  inserted  by  fee  editor. 

One  said  Mennini  had  died 
with  the  “flame  of  faith 
alight"  But  none  made  it 
dear  where  or  how  he  died. 

John  Hooper 

Luigi  Mennini,  financier,  bom 
1911:  died  August  11, 1997 


Drummond  Matthews 


Getting  to  the  bottom  of  seafloor  spreading 


IN  THE  1960s  fee  British 
marine  geologist  Dr  Drum- 
mond “Drum"  Hoyle  Mat- 
thews, who  has  died  aged 
66,  discovered  huge  matching 
magnetic  "stripes"  in  the 
cocks  flanking  ocean  ridges. 
By  doing  so  he  confirmed  the 
extraordinary,  controversial 
hypothesis  of  seafloor  spread- 
ing. advanced  by  the  Ameri- 
can geologist,  Harry  H Hess. 

The  stripes,  exactly  mir- 
rored on  each  side  or  active 
ridges,  record  periodic  rever- 
sals of  the  earth's  magnetic 
field  locked  into  the  rock  as  it 
cools.  They  provide  both  the 
proof  of  movement  and  the 
geological  timescale  for  fee 
continuous  creation  of  new 
sea  floor  from  upwelling 
magma  at  fee  ridges. 

Matthews  made  this  discov- 
ery with  his  postgraduate  stu- 
dent, Fred  Vine,  using  a 
hand-hauled  seabed  magne- 
tometer, during  a Cambridge 
University  Gulf  of  Aden  expe- 
dition within  fee  1960s  inter- 
national Indian  Ocean  pro- 
ject. The  discovery  of  fee 
stripes  accelerated  academic 
marine  geology's  Indepen- 
dence from  classified  defence 
research,  and  commercial 
security. 

When  the  paper  Magnetic 
Anomalies  over  Ocean  Ridges 
was  published  in  1963,  the 


finding  was  accepted  as  cru- 
cial to  explaining  fee  hitherto 
mysterious  and  huge  horizon- 
tal movements  of  land  masses 
observed  from  other  evidence 
— Wegener’s  theory  of  conti-  j 
nentel  drift  — and  embodied  I 
In  tectonic  plate  theory. 
Drum  Matthews's  confirma- 
tion of  seafloor  spreading  | 
finally  transformed  the 
world’s  earlier  rigid  percep- 
tion of  crystal  upthrust  and 
tilt  into  the  modem  concept 
of  floating  continents. 

As  head  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity’s marine  geophysics 
group  from  1967  to  1982.  Math- 
ews was  a world  leader.  He 
was  also  a modest  and  in 
some  ways  old-fashioned 
man,  whose  contributions 
were  not  necessarily  recorded 
in  the  literature. 

His  guidance  and  support 
led  to  the  confirmation  of  a 
detailed  theoretical  model  of 
sedimentary  basin  evolution, 
developed  by  a younger  col- 
league. Dan  McKenzie.  This  is 
that  fee  large  sedimentary  ba- 
sins, such  as  that  in  the  North 
Sea,  which  are  dotted  around 
all  fee  earth’s  continents,  are 
a product  of  seabed  thinning 
and  sinking,  itself  a result  of 
horizontal  stretching  of  the 
earth’s  crust. 

Because  the  crust  floats  on 
the  molten  mantle,  the  top  of 


a thinned  area  will  be  lower 
(rather  as  the  top  of  a thin 
area  of  floating  ice  will  be 
lower  In  the  water  than  feat 
of  a deep  iceberg)  resulting  in 
a large  seabed  depression  in 
which  sediment  will  accumu- 
late, over  many  millennia,  to 
a thickness  of  several 
kilometres. 

The  question  that  needed 
answering  was  whether  the 
earth’s  crust  beneath  sedi- 
mentary basins  is  thinned  by 
stretching.  This  required  pro- 
filing of  the  crustal  surface 
and  base  at  depths  greater 
than  those  then  in  normal  use 
and  the  collection  of  a com- 
plex array  of  geological  and 


1 fossil  evidence.  However, 
using  fee  North  Sea  as  the 
research  area,  Matthews  de- 
signed fee  instruments  and 
planned  a survey  feat  was  at 
the  cutting-edges  of  seismic 
possibility  and  computer 
modelling  and  which,  with 
Dan  McKenzie’s  skills,  dem- 
onstrated fee  hypothesis  to  be 
true. 

That  the  crust  beneath  the 
North  Sea  is  stretched  and 
thin  is  a pure  geological  find- 
ing which  has  since  been  con- 
firmed in  other  sedimentary 
basins  widely  separated  on 
fee  earth.  But  marine  sedi- 
mentary basins  are  also  key 
localities  beneath  which  oil , 


His  findings  finally 
transformed  the 
world’s  earlier  rigid 
perception  of 
crystal  upthrust 
and  tilt  into  the 
modem  concept  . 
of  floating 
continents 


and  gas  may  be  found.  Now 
relatively  easily  character- 
ised by  deep  seismic  profil- 
ing, these  basins  have  become  ; 
of  dominating  and  even  — in 
the  view  of  the  Cambridge 
group  — oTOPdmnlnatlng  in- 1 
terest  to  those  involved  in 
global  oil  exploration. 

In  1982.  perhaps  because  he  i 
felt  that  his  own  kind  of  ma- 
rine research  was  approach- 
ing its  limits,  Matthews 
switched  to  the  investigation 
of  fee  continents.  Resigning 
from  his  university  post  he 
persuaded  the  Natural  Envi- 
ronment Research  Council  to 
back  a new  group  which,  ex- 
tending new  American  aca- 
demic work,  would  exploit 
the  ability  of  reflection  seis- 
mology to  investigate  the 
structure  of  fee  earth’s  man- 
tle far  beneath  the  crustal 
base. 

Directed  by  Matthews’s  ex- 
traordinary energy  and  scien- 
tific rigour,  this  new  Cam- 
bridge group,  the  British 
Institutions  Reflection  Profil- 
ing Syndicate,  revealed  a 
host  of  unexpected  features  at 
and  below  the  crustal-mantle 
Interface.  His  direct  involve- 
ment ended  in  1992.  He  was 
always  a man  of  fee  sea  and, 
when  recovering  from  a heart 
attack,  he  returned  to  his  old 
love,  sailing. 


Drum  Matthews  was  bom  in 
London  and  educated  at 
Bryanston  School  and  at 
King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a degree  in  ge- 
ology and  petrology  In  1955. 
His  naval  national  service 
comprised  two  years  under 
Vivian  Fuchs  in  fee  Antarctic 
with  fee  Falkland  Islands  De- 
pendencies Survey  — from 
which  fee  British  Antarctic 
Survey  evolved.  Back  at  Cam- 
bridge he  remained  In  fee 
Royal  Navy  Volunteer 
Reserve,  joined  the  marine 
group,  gained  his  PhD  in  1962 
and  revealed  his  tough  but 
amiable  qualities  as  a world- 
level  scientific  leader. 
Awarded  the  RNVR  decora- 
tion in  1967.  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1974. 

A lifelong  member  of  the 
Antarctic  Club  and  the  Cruis- 
ing Association  and  a great 
hiTl  walker,  he  married  Eliza- 
beth McMullen  in  1963,  by 
whom  he  has  a son  and  a 
daughter.  This  marriage  was 
dissolved  in  1980  and  in  1987 
he  married  Sandie  Adam, 
who  survives  him. 

Anthony  Tucker 

Drummond  Boyle  Matthews,  ma- 
rine geologist:  bom  February  9, 
1931;  died  July  20. 1997 


Bop  s top 
guitar  man 


LIKE  other  Jazz  guitar- 
ists cf  his  generation. 
Chuck  Wayne,  who  has 
died  aged  74,  bu  at  on 
the  Innovations  of  the  pioneer 
electric  guitar  soloist  Charlie 
Christian.  A New  Yorker 
whose  early  years  coincided 
with  the  first  flowering  (rf  be- 
bop. he  became,  said  Leonard 
Feather,  “one  of  fee  two  or 
three  top  bop  guitar  men”. 

Wayne  was  a first  genera- 
tion American,  one  of  a large 
family  born  to  Czech  immi- 
grant parents.  His  father,  a 
cabinet-maker,  encouraged 
an  his  sons  to  play  stringed 
instruments,  and  Chuck 
began  to  experiment  wife  an 
old.  pot-bellied  mandolin  in 
his  early  teens.  But  when  he 
picked  up  a guitar  owned  by 
one  of  bis  brothers  he  knew 
straightaway  that  this  was 
the  Instrument  for  him. 

Finding  work  first  as  a lift- 
man. Wayne  haunted  52nd 
Street,  then  the  hub  of  the 
New  York  jazz  world,  and  by 
1941  was  employed  by  fee  pia- 
nists Clarence  Profit  and  Nat 
Jaffe  in  their  trios.  After  two 
years  service  as  a radio  oper- 
ator and  gunner  in  fee  US 
Army,  he  returned  to  full- 
time music  in  early  1944,  and 
was  soon  working  a two-year 
stint  with  the  clarinettist  Joe 
Marsala's  peppy  little  band  at 
fee  Hickory  House  on  West 
52nd  Street,  and  recording 
regularly  with  Marsala  and 
his  harpist-wife  Adele  Girard 
for  a variety  of  small  labels, 
before  moving  on  to  record 
with  everyone  from  Jack  Tea- 
garden to  Coleman  Hawkins, 
and  Lester  Young  to  Dizzy 
Gillespie. 

When  Billy  Bauer  left 
Woody  Herman’s  blazing 
First  Herd  in  early  1946.  he 
recommended  Wayne  as  his 
replacement.  Unable  to  read 
music,  Wayne  memorised  his 
parts  until  he  caught  on. 
Wayne’s  “dappled  guitar  pas- 
sages”, as  pictured  by  critic 
Whitney  Balliett,  are  well 
caught  in  Ralph  Bum’s  Sum- 
mer Sequence,  a four-part 
work  which  also  provided  an 
opportunity  for  emerging 
tenor  star  Stan  Getz.  AH  too 
soon,  Herman  disbanded  and 
Wayne  resumed  «m«n  combo 
duty,  wife  musical  sophisti- 
cates such  as  fee  pianists  Bar- 
bara Carroll  and  Phil  Moore, 
before  becoming  a founder 
member  of  George  Shearing’s 
popular  quintet  in  1949. 


This  Inter-racM,  inter-gan- 
der outfit  (fee  vibfei  w*x  Mar- 
gie Hysons,  also  from  Har- 
man's band)  became  the 
nation's  number  one 'small 
group,  its  trademark  sound 
based  on  unison -octave  vot- 
ings for  Wayne’s  guitar, 
Shearing's  block  chords  and 
the  vibes-  Wayne  toured  with 
Shearing  until  1963  and  few: 
became  Tony  Bennett’s  musi- 
cal director  for  four  years, 
making  a number  of  albums 
with  the  singer,  taking  a 
leave  of  absence  to  compose 
for  and  pfaty  tn  Tennessee 
Williams’s  Orpheus  Descend- 
ing on  Broadway  in  1957.  - 
After  a busy  period  as  a 
freelance.  Wayne  settled  for 
the  life  of  the  studio  musician 
with  CBS.  He  worked  on  two 
more  Broadway  shows,  was  a 
house  musician  with  Ed  Sulli- 
van on  TV  and  studied  classi- 
cal guitar.  He  formed  a 


Letter 


Sylvia  Parsons  writes:  Walter 
Gregory's  The  Shallow  Crave 
{obituary  August  9)  was  one  at 
fee  most  inspiring  books  I 
have  ever  read.  I always  think 
of  Walter  when  Fra  at  Notting- 
ham Railway  Station  where, 
as  he  left  for  Spain  he  saw  his 
local  MP  and  wondered  why  a 
socialist  was  travelling  first- 
class!  After  listening  to  one  of 
his  lectures  my  husband  and  I 
sprat  a holiday  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Madrid  with  The 
Shallow  Grace  as  a guide, 
following  tiie  route  Walter 
took  as  a soldier  in  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War. 

The  final  function  during 
my  term  as  Lord  Mayor  of 
Nottingham  was  to  receive  the 


Birthdays 


Sarah  Brightman,  soprano. 
36;  Ronnie  Campbell, 
Labour  MP,  54;  Jennifer 
d’Abo,  chairman.  Moyses 
Stevens  Investments,  52;  Fred 
Davis,  snooker  player,  83; 
Buddy  Greco,  singer,  70; 
Steve  Martin,  actor  and  co- 
median, 52;  Lord  Mishcon, 
solicitor,  82;  Frederic 
Raphael,  author,  65;  Joyce 
Rose,  chairman.  Magistrates 
Association,  67;  Tony  Scan- 
nelL  actor,  52;  The  Rt  Rev 
Hewlett  Thompson,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  67;  Lord  Whaddon, 
Labour  peer  and  collector  at 
limericks.  89;  Sydney  Woo- 
derson,  former  athlete,  82. 


Wayne . . . 'dappled*  passages 

highly-regarded  duo  wife  Joe 
Puma,  and  taught  at  West- 
chester Conservatory 
throughout  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  In  later  years  he  was 
less  visible,  concentrating  on 
his  students  and  a Monday 
night  gig  at  Gregory's,  while 
coping  with  the  onset  of  Par- 
kinson’s disease. 

Trombonist  BUI  Watrous, 
who  performed  on  many  ses- 
sions with  Wayne,  said 
recently:  "Chuck  was  our 
tune  dictionary.  Any  tune  in 
any  key  and  he  would  have  It 
He  knew  them  alL  Every  note 
he  played  meant  something.” 


Chuck  Wayne  (Charles  Jagelka), 
jazz  guitarist,  composer,  ar- 
ranger. bom  February  27.  1923; 
died  July  29. 1987 


three  surviving  East  Midland 
Spanish  War  veterans  in  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Parlour.  ] am 
proud  that  the  last  entry  in 
the  City  of  Nottingham’s  Offi- 
cial Visitors  Bode  for  that 
year  includes  Waite-  Greg- 
ory’s signature  under  fee 
heading  “Non  Poseron”. 


Death  Notices 


SLUM,  Toth  I91WM.  On  Amt  Mv 
poacatolly  in  OMcfturch  Howttri,  AonM. 
Ag«j  SB  yum.  Moved  duldw  Ol  Ton 
and  Audrey  Allan  of  Epptnfl.  Emu  almr 
to  Simon.  Cremation  service  M Greet  Hen- 
don. Harlow.  Tuesday  ian  Aug.  m lOtaA. 
Family  flower*  only,  domllons  B desired  lo 
National  AaStna  Campaign.  300  Upper  St 
London  NT  ant. 

DOLMETSCH-WARO.  Cocite,  on  Ml 
August  pear  atony  tn  Dor  Map.  agad  OS 
years.  Beloved  rrwtnof  ol  CDrfstopnar.  Jo- 
celyn and  Rosalind.  Will  be  sadly  mated 
by  an  nor  temuy  and  many  friends.  Funeral 
service  on  Wednesday  August  Mtta. 
1i.30am  at  St  Bartholomews  Church.  Hae- 
) tuners.  Surrey.  Flowers  welcome.  Al 
enquiries  to  GJri.  LutL  01438  S43SS4. 

of  Duxtoi*.  lor- 


Jackdaw 


Footwork 

PERHAPS  it  was  the  grief  in- 
volved in  playing  footle  in 
flares,  but  few  boys’  ward- 
robes during  the  mid  seven- 
ties were  without  a pair  of 
tracksuit  bottoms  with  fetch- 
ing “foot  loop".  Sadly,  they 
raised  a set  of  problems  of 

their  own.  Wear  the  loop  in- 
side your  shoe  and  itfelt 
bloody  uncomfortable;  wear 
it  outside  and  it  would  be 
f-glted  wife  dog  shit  in 
seconds;  leave  it  loose  and  it 
was  bound  to  catch  on  your 
Tomahawk’s  pedal  or  your 
sister's  platform  heeL  The 
rag  trade  being  what  It  was 
under  Jim  Callaghan's  gov- 
ernment, the  material  “bob- 


bled”  within  minutes  of  that 
first  after-school  kickabout  in 
the  park.  But  the  real  prob- 
lem came  wife  puberty.  Just 
one  growth  spurt,  and  fee 
suburban  streets  were  filled 
with  anxious  12-year-old 
males,  their  strides  stretched 
so  tight  any  sudden  bending 
motion  would  bring  them 
down  fester  than  Mick 
McManus  flooring  an  oppo- 
nent on  a Saturday  after- 
noon. 

XL  for  men  on  aghast  of  fash- 
ions past. 

Missing  in  action 

TIME  was  when  to  be  a busi- 
nessman was  to  be  a someone. 
Not  perhaps  a figure  to  be 
ranked  fee  equal  of  a doctor, 
lawyer,  bishop  or  major  gen- 
eral. but  someone  all  the 
same.  To  have  succeeded  In 
business  was  to  have  dis- 
played fee  manly  virtues  of 
vision,  courage,  ambition  and 
tenacity.  To  be  a business- 
man was  not  to  be  confused 
with  “going  into  business” 
which  was  what  you  did  if 
you  commuted  to  a London 
office  from  a privet-encircled 
dwelling  in  suburbia.  Clerks, 


miririnp  managers  and  ac- 
countants were  nothing  more 
than  lieutenants  to  fee  busi- 
nessman’s field  marshal. 
Armed  with  nothing  more 
than  the  will  to  succeed,  the 
businessman  created  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  first 
carving  out  a domain,  then 
building  an  empire. 
Marketing  Week  goes  in 
search  of  the  Lesser  Spotted 
Businessman. 

Tubby  trouble 

THE  Y look  like  a cross  be- 
tween teddy  bears  and  TV 
sets,  they  live  in  a bubble 
shaped  house  in  a surreal 
green  meadow,  they  exist 
underfee  command  ofperi- 


anda  giant  windmill  beams 
TV  signals  to  antennaes  on 
their  head. 

They  are  the  Teletubbies, 
and  they've  taken  the  UK  by 
storm ...  Barely  a day  goes 
by  without  fee  media,  includ- 
ing fee  serious  broadsheets, 
running  a Teletubbies  related 
story,  even  semiotic  analysis, 
such  as  parallels  between  the 
behaviour  of  the  Teletubbies 
and  that  of  prominent  Tory 


polibcans.  But  the  show  Is  so 
abstract  so  specifically  tar- 
geted to  its  spellbound  two- 
or-so-year-old  demographic, 
that  many  adults  don’t  know 
what  to  make  of  it  alL  To  a 
child,  teletubbyland  is  a 
happy  fantasy,  to  a parent 
possibly  a post-nuclear 
dream  world  inhabited  by 
mutants. 

Variety  takes  Teletubbies  a lit- 
tle too  seriously. 

Uprooting 

PIET  Mondrian  concentrated 
on  the  relationships  and  in- 
tervals between  things,  de- 
veloping what  he  called  neo- 
plasticism — "the  essence  of 
art  and  not  fee  representa- 
tion that  cloaks  it”. 

His  images  of  trees  provide 
a textbook  guide  to  his  pro- 
gression from  representation 
to  abstraction.  The  beautiful 

drawing  The  Study  of  Trees  l 
concentrates  on  fee  delicate 
tracery  of wintry  twigs  and 
branches,  fee  spaces  being  left 
as  blank  paper.  In  Blue  Tree. 
the  spaces  are  articulated  with 
dabs  of  blue,  SO  that  sky  mA 
tree  are  in  dynamic  conversa- 
tion. The  trunk  and  branches 


or  Grey  Tree  have  become  a 
thorny  skeleton  and,  blocked 
in  wife  pale  grey,  the  sky  now 
seems  concrete;  tree  and  space 
seem  locked  in  a struggle  for 
supremacy,  as  though  repre- 
senting opposing  forces.  Flow- 
ering Apple  Tree  shows  the 
same  tree  reduced  to  a pattern 
of  vertical  and  horizontal  arcs, 
while  the  spaces  have  become 
elliptical  shapes.  The  battle  of 
opposing  forces  lias  been 
resolved  into  a harmonious 
and  vibrant  geometry  in 
which  every  element  has 
equal  status. 

How  Mondrian  turned  over  a 
new  leaf.  Time  Out 

Wedding  present 

REMEMBER  1981?  The 
Queen  Mum  was  busy  sand 
blasting  her  teeth  whilst 
Raine  Spencer’s  hair  was 
being  licked  into  shape  by  a 
veritable  herd  of  mad  heifers. 
Yes.  The  nation  gaily  aban- 
doned itself  to  that  Royal 
Wedding. 

But  imagine  if  the  Royal 
Opera  had  decided  to  give 
Charles  and  Di  a very  special 
pre-nuptial  gift — a newly 
composed  opera-ballet  about 


an  imaginary  regal  minaged 

trois  involving  a philandering 

prince,  his  beautiful  but  mani- 
acally jealous  wife  and  a hid-  - 
eously  ug]y  and  very  common 
Other  Woman  who  entices  the 
prince  to  disguise  himself  as 
her  very  own  donkey  and  • 
swap  his  wife  for  a life  wife 
her ...  in  a swamp. 

it  would  indeed  have  been 
enough  to  put  the  cat  amongst 
fee  corgies  and  unsettle  the 
tea-leaves  at  the  bottom  of  a 
thousand  souvenir  mugs. 

However,  such  a prophetic 


performance  did  occur.  Alas, 
not  In  1981,  but  in  1745 — for 
the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin 
{rfFrancetothe  Spanish  prin- 
cess Maria  Theresa  at 
Versailles. 

The  opera.  Platte,  composed 
by  Jean-Phflippe  Rameau,  no 
doubt  had  the  new  bride 
cringing  In  her  crinolines  as 
the  story  of  J upiterts  dalliance 
with  the  grotesque  Platte 
while  his  nfUml  amour,  Juno, 
throws  herself  into  a fury,  un- 
folded. Oh,  they  don't  make 
wedding  presents  tike  that  ■ 
anymore;  do  they? 

Gay  Times  on  the  revival  of 
French  baroque  opera  PlatSe. 

Cheers  for  chairs 

THE  idea  ofa  room  without 
furniture  or  decorative  ob- 
jects or  utensils  is  a little  dis- 
turbing, yet  how  many  of  us, 
after  the  Initial  shock  of  unfb-  I 
fofliarity,  have  gaped  in  won- 
der at  fee  spatial  beauty  ofa 
vacant  house?  Eventually, 
however,  a feeling  ofbleak- 
ness  returns  and  the  impulse 
towards  domesticity  reas- 
serts itself;  what  would  this 
space  look  like  KUed  wife  my 
furniture?  The  extraordinary 


diversity  of  household  con- 
tents, from  the  familiar  and 
the  essential  to  the  frivolous 
and  purely  ornamental,  de- 
serves a re-examination . . . 
One  of  the  earliest  of  recorded 
pieces,  fee  simple  chair,  domi- 
nates any  survey  of  English 
furniture.  With  its  mixture  of 
functional  and  decorative 
uses,  the  chair  indicates  to 
social  historians  the  nature  of 
domestic  activity  taking  place 
at  a given  moment — be  it 
dining.  imHallalng,  reading. 

writing  or  just  taking  forty 
winks  after  lunch.  For  art  his- 
torians, it  is  a barometer  of 
style;  as  one  of  the  smaller 
pieces  of  furniture,  the  chair 
has  always  been  the  first  to 
exhibit  the  materials  and  dec- 
orative forms  prompted  by  the 
latest  feshion. 

Bouse  A Garden  takes  the 
load  off  \ 


Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  Email 

jackdawwguardian.  co.  uk^fax 
0171-71 34S6S:  write  Jackdaw. 
The  Guardian.  u9Farrmgdon 
Road,  London  EC1R3ER. 
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Bank  angst  as  it  pegs  rate 


Notebook 


Hawks  remain 


Charlotte  Denny 


THE  Bank  of  England 
yesterday  pot  inter- 
est rates  on  hoM  de- 
spite its  concerns 
that  it  could  stm 
miss  the-  Inflation  target  set 
by  the  Government 
Unveiling  the  Bank's  first 
report  on  price  pressures 
since  it  gained  control  over 
setting  interest  rates,  r.higf 
economist  Mervyn  King  said 
that  while  policy  was  now  on 
track  to  meet  the  2JS  per  cent 
level  for.  underlying 
the  risks  were  mainly  Mon  the 
upside". 

The  Bank's  last  inflation 
report  in-May,  predicted  that 


inflation  would  the  tar- 
get. though  base  rates  have 
since  been  increased  from  6 to 

7 per  cent  'Hie  Bawv  would 
have  liked  to  move  interest 
rates  up  to  7 per  cent  before 
toe  election  but  were  over- 
niled  by  the  then  Chancellor, 
Kenneth  Clarke. 


Mr  King  confirmed 
week's  signal  from  the  Bank’s 
monetary  policy  committee 
that  interest  rates  have 
readied  a temporary  piTnt**^ 
adding  that  it  was  firm*  to- 
‘take  a pause  to  assess  the 
risks”. 

Analysts  said  yesterday 
that  missing  the  inflation  tar- 


get badly,  either  by  under  or 
overshooting,  would  be  bad 
news  for  the  Governor  Eddie 


George,  especially  how  the 

Bank  has  realised  his  long- 
held'  ambition  of  running 
monetary  ppHcy.- 
Now  the  Mtewtary  Policy 
Committee  is  in  charge.  Mr 
George  must  write  an  open 
letter  , to  the  Chancellor  if  in- 
flation strays  more  than  lper 

cent  franr&e  target 

: - The  report  said  there  was 
an'&cOfe.  dilemma  in  setting 
Interest  rates  at  present. 
Whfift  the  strength  off  con- 
sumer spending  threatens  to 
bufid  up  inflationary  pres- 
sures to.  the  retail  and  ser- 
vices sectors.  manufacturing 
is  struggling  to  sell  abroad  as 
the  pound’s  rise  makes  UK 
goods- snore  expensive  for 
overseas  customers.  ./ 


Sterling  is  the  biggest  of  the 
unknown  factors identified  in 
yesterday's  report.  The  Bank 
is  forecasting  that  the  pound 
win  fan  hack  other 

European  currencies  once 
some  off  the  uncertainly  sur- 
rounding fto  gf-nrf-  of  thfi 
stogie  currency  Is  resolved. 

But  Mr  King  abutted  that 
there  was  no  guarantee  that 
sterling  would  depreciate 
from  its  current  high  levels. 

As  well  .as  watchtag  the 
pound,  the  Banfc  wants  more 

Information  on  the  Impart  of 

the  windfall  gains  from  build- 
tog  society  demutualisations, 
which  it  now  estimates  have 
put  £36  billion  into  consum- 
ers’ pockets.  The  Bank  is  wor- 
ded that  te  handouts  may 


fuel  highpr  than  gaticlpat8d 
growth  later  in  the  year. 

. The  r-'Mof  risk  off  under- 
shooting is  if  a crash  in  ex- 
ports tips  manufacturing  into 
recession.  While  business  ban 
been  complaining  about 
lower  export  orders  for  some 
time,  the  trade  figures  have 
yet  to  show  a foil  in  export 
volumes,  which  Mr  King  said 
the  Bank  found  very  surpris- 
ing. They  are  expecting  lower 
trade  to  slow  down  growth 
later  in  the  year. 

Asked  how  long  rates 
would  be  on  hold,  Mr  King 
retosed  to  name  a period.  He 
said  the  Bank  needed  to  col- 
lect substantial  amount  of 
information”  before  it  could 
be  sure  of  the  direction  in 


which  infioHnn  was  going, 
and  he  did  not  rule  out  the 

possibility  that  the  next  move 
on  rates  may  be  downwards. 

Analysts  were  divided  on 
what  the  Bank  will  do  next, 
although  most  agreed  that 
rates  would  be  unchanged  for 
at  least  the  next  two  or  three 
months. 

Simon  Briscoe  from  Nlkko 
Europe  said:  “The  longer  the 
R«nV  waits,  the  more  likely 
the  Tw»*t  move  in  interest 
rates  is  down . . . excessive 
sterling  strength  on  EMU 
worries  is  the  most  likely 


ready  to  swoop 


Mark  Milner 


Other  analysts  felt  that  yes- 
terday's message  from  the 
Bank  was  that  rates  may  have 
pfaateaued.  but  not  yet  peaked. 


Windfall  warning 


George  orders 
inquiry  into 
hand-outs 


Charlotte  Denny 
and  Teresa  Hunter 


THE  Bank  of  England 
yesterday  launched  an 
urgent  inquiry  into  the 
economic  dangers 
posed  by  the  £36  billion  hand- 
outs from  building  societies. 

With  growing  fears  that 
consumers  wDl  use  the  «<sh 
in  an  inflationary  upending 
spree,  the  Bank  has  taken  the 
unprecedented  stop  of  com- 
missioning a pollster  in 
order  to  discover  what  house- 
holds will  do  with  the  money. 

Mori,  one  of  the  UK's  lead- 
ing opinion-testers,  has  been 
charged  with  asking  consum- 
ers if  they  Intend  to  bank 
their  gains  or  blow  them,  the 
Bank's  chief  economist  and 
next  deputy  governor,  Mer- 
vyn King,  said  yesterday. 

The  Mori  report  is  intended 
to  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Bank's 
monetary  policy  committee. 

Mr  King  also  announced 
that  the  Bank  had  revised  up- 
ward its  estimates  of  the  total 
value  of  the  windfalls  from 
£28  billion  to  £36  billion  — 
equivalent  to  7.5  per  cart  of 
annual  consumer  expendi- 
ture. 

Mr  King  said  the  Bank  b ad 
waited  until  most  of  the  bo- 
nuses had  been  paid  out  be- 


G rowing  fears:  The  Bank’s 
Governor,  Eddie  George 


fore  conducting  the  analysis: 
“Since  90  per  cent  of  those 
gains  have  been  paid  out,  now 
is  a good  time  to  examine  now 
they  have  affected  consump- 
tion,'' he  said. 

The  R»nlf  is  iwnTBrnwl  that 
if  households  have  traded  in 
their  shares  and  are  planning 
to  spend  .the  proceeds,  it  may 
prompt  a latf*  eight! es-style 
consumer-led  boom  which 
would  force  interest  rate  up 
ftzrther  from  the  current  7 per 
cent  level  to  cod  the  economy. 

Yesterday’s  Inflation  report 
predicted  -that  windfalls 
would  add  a stogie  percentage 
point  to  consumption  growth 
in  1397.  . 

Retail  sales  figures  to  June 
showed  a massive . boom  in 
sales  of  big-ticket  consumer 
Items  — such  as  ftomiture 


and  electronics  — which  ana- 
lysts have  attributed  to  wind- 
fell  spending.  • • 

The  wave  of  demutualisa- 
tions has  helped  drive  the 
soaring  stock  market  higher, 
with  the  entire  hanking  sec- 
tor following  the  converters’ 
share  prices. 

In  April,  Alliance  & Leices- 
ter gave  its  members  250 
shares  each  — today  worth 
£1,510  — with  a saver  who 
was  also  a borrower  receiving 
a double  allocation.  June  saw 
the  Halifax  flotation,  when 
members  typically  received 
330  shares,  today  worth 
£2,410.  followed  by  the  Nor- 
wich Union  sale.  NU  shares 
were  yesterday  changing 
frsTidy  at  330p,  pricing  typical 
windfalls  at  £1,485. 

Woolwich  shareholders, 
thousands  of.  whom  are  stm 
waiting  to  receive  their  share 
certificates,  have  had  one  of 
tHp  bumpiest  rides  so  o>r  on 
the  free-share  rollercoaster. 
Their  share  price  opened  at 
370p  but  yesterday  was  trail- 
tog  at  292J5p,  pushing  the 
value  of  average  windfalls 
down  to  just  under  £2,000. 

Policyholders  at  Colonial 

Mutual  also  received  average 
share  allocations  of  S2JDOO, 
while  Bristol*  West  custom- 
ers received  £U200  following 
its  takeover  by  file  Bank 
Ireland. 


Newlyweds. . . Birmingham  Midshires’  Mike  Jackson  and  George  Mathewson  ofRBS 


Another  on  the  way 


Midshires  succumbs 


Hunter 


iIRMINGHAM  Mld- 
kShires’  million  mem- 
_Jbers  look  set  for  wind- 
falls of  £600  each  following 
yesterday's  £650  million 
agreed  hid  by  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Scotland  for  Britain’s  fifth* 
biggest  building  society. 

Royal  Bank,  which  will 
launch  Tesco  mortgages 
within  three  months,  also  an- 
nounced a strengthening  of 
its  partnership  with  Scottish 
Widows,  which  has  acquired 
4.6per  cent  of  the  hanks 
shores,  thereby  becoming  one 
of  its  largest  shareholders. 

The  acquisition  of  Birming- 
ham Midshires  will  double 
the  Royal  Bank's  £6  billion 
mortgage  business  and  the 
combined  operation  will  be- 
come Britain's  tentMargest 
home  lender.  The  Winn 
also  provide  the  bank  with  ® 

nnHnOM  CaDStitV 
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to  develop  its  new  lending 

venture  with  Tesco. 

Birmingham  Midshires, 
long  Upped  w Uie  next  buttl- 
ing society  to  abandon  mu- 
tual status,  entered  negotia- 


tions with  the  Royal  Bank 
nine  months  ago,  and  yester- 
day described  its  offer  as  the 
“best  (teal  mi  the  block”. 

Some  commentators  have 
suggested  the  society  is  being 
sold  too  cheaply,  with  the 
Royal  Bank  paying  12-times 

warnings,  Whflfi  the  . MWly 
waiifaT  is  priced  at 


20-times  earnings. 

However,  one  analyst  said: 
~In  comparison  with  the  Hali- 
fax, Birmingham  Midshires  is 

a second-rate  society  with  a 
second-rate  brand.  The  Royal 

Bank  has  not  overpaid  on  this 

deaL"  ' 

Members  must  wait  for 
some  months  before  learning 
how  much  they  will  receive  if 
the  takeover  proceeds  to- the 
second  half  of  next  year,  as 
rfawnprf.  The  price  for  the 
society  will  be  based  oa  its 
profit  performance  for  the 
year  June  1996.  but 

with - a price-ceiling,  of 

-•  - 

- Midshires  chief  exnputtve 
Mike  Jackson  said:  “W*1ww 
not  yet  decided  how?  the 
money  win  be  distrltatted 'be- 
tween members,  but  -we  are- 
carafUily  studying  the  mis- 


takes made  by  other  building 
societies  which  have  alien- 
ated, minors,  tiie  diMhteri  and 
heirs.  We  don't  want  to  repeat 
those  mistakes.'* 

The  Royal  Bank  has  given 
an  undertaking  that  the  soci- 
ety will  continue  to  operate 
autonomously  for  three  years 
and  that  no  jobs  wBl  be  lost, 
qRhnngft  Midshires  baa  al- 
ready announced  the  closure 
of  its  mortgage-processing 
centre  in  Bracknell,  Berk- 
shire. The  300  employees  will 
he  offered  relocation.  " 

Mr  Jackson,  who  has  been 
offered  a senior  position  with 
the  bank,  said  Midshires  com- 
plemented the  Royal  Bank’s 
activities  with  virtually  no 
geographical  or  -commercial 
overlap.  Royal  Bank  is  strong 
in  the  North-west,  London 
and  Scotland,  while  Mid- 
shires' heartland  lstfceMld- 
unds-  Merseyside  and  the 
South-west 

However.  Royal  Bank, 
whose  share  price  closed 
l&Sp  down  at  6l2p  ln  a gener- 
ally declining  . market 
stressed  that  it  was  still, 
searching  for  other  strategic 
arqnlfdtfo™^ 


Who’s  next 


Another  nail  in  the  coffin 


THE  defection  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Midshires  Is 

another  nail  in  the 
building  society  sector’s 
coffin, writes  TeresaHimta’. 

Leading  societies  were 
yesterday  putting  a brave 
face  on  the  latest  develop- 
ment, by  rejecting  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  industry’s 
death  knell  had  Just 
sounded. 

But  in  the  last  few 
months  threequarters  of 
the  sector  has  converted  to 
banking  status. 

The  fear  is  that,  despite 
competitive  mortgage  and 
savings  rates,  and  loyalty 
banns  schemes,  the  bund- 
ing society  sector  win  now 
become  an  irrelevance  in 
the  Ugh  street! 

Once  dominated  by  the 
Halifax  and  the  Abbey 
National,  which  together 
control  mm  in  three  of  Brit- 
ain’s mortgages,  the  sector 
now  accounts  for  less  than 
a fifth  of  mortgage  lending. 

' Only  the  Nationwide, 
with  its  £40  billion  assets, 
remains  a key  presence  to 
tire  financial  services  world 
able  to  compete  across  a ] 


broad  range  of  services. 
The  other  top  ten  mutuals, 
whose  assets  range  from 
£18  billion  down  to 

£2  WlHm,  are  tnalgnlflramt 
players  when  compared 
with  the  Halifax's 
£100  bUtion  under  manage- 
ment. 

The  Midshires  sale  will 
also  reignite  the  carpetbag- 
gers’ hunger  for  free  Share 
windfalls  and  put  further 
pressure  on  societies  to 
float  or  sell  out  to  one  of 
the  number  of  predators 
shopping  far  a mutual 

Societies  had  believed 


Britain’s  biggest 
building  societies 

Assets  £bn 


Nationwide  (2) 
Bradford  & Bingtey  (7) 
Britannia  (9) 
Yorkshire  (12) 
Portman  (14) 

Coventry  (I?) 

Skipton  (16) 

Chelsea  (18) 

Leeds  & Hoi  beck  (17) 
Derbyshire  (19) 


Ffgvr w m ArseHU  Moots  1804 
before  the  wwva  of  conversion*. 


40.50 

18.50 
16.00 

■ 7.14 
4.25 
3.70 
3.00 

3.02 
3.70 

2.02 
mAUhps 


IT  IS  intriguing  to  find  the 
Bank  of  England  at  what 
might  be  regarded  as  the 
sanguine  end  of  the  anti-infla- 
tion spectrum.  That  is  not 
where  you  would  expect  to 
find  a central  bank,  least  of 
all  one  that  has  just  been 
given  independence. 

True,  the  Bank  acknowl- 
edged yesterday  that  the  risks 
of  missing  the  inflation  target 
were  mainly  on  the  upside 
but  it  still  said  it  would  like  at 
least  a pause  to  the  rise  to 
interest  rates  of  the  past  few 
months. 

Some  parts  of  the  City  are 
unconvinced,  however.  The 
short  sterling  futures  con- 
tract cm  Liffe  is  Signalling  an. 
other  quarter-point  rise  in 
rates  before  1997  is  out  and  a 
number  of  analysts  have  year- 
end  base-rate  forecasts  some- 
where north  of  the  present 
7percentleveL 
The  Bank’s  cautious  ap- 
proach is  understandable.  It 
already  has  four  quarter- 
point  rate  rises  in  the  bag.  It 
will  take  Hma  for  their  effect 
to  be  felt.  The  economy  is  also 
facing  two  unprecedented  de- 
velopments in  the  form  cf  the 
£36  hiTlinn  of  demutualisation 
windfalls  and  the  p erf  or 
mance  of  the  labour  market 
Take  the  latter.  Britain  sud- 
denly seems  to  have  discov- 
ered the  US  secret  cf  success 
— consistently  falling  unem- 
ployment but  subdued  earn- 
ings growth.  Old  views  on 
how  low  unemployment  can 
fall  without  Igniting  inflation 
may  need  rethinking. 

As  to  the  former,  the  Bank 
has  recognised  the  difficulties 
of  accurately  weighing  the 
impact  of  the  windfall  pay- 
ments on  consumer  demand. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  TURNER 


Some  people  will  simply  save 
the  money,  others  will  keep 
the  shares  but  borrow  on  the 
security,  etc,  etc. 

The  Bank  wants  a closer 
look,  although  academic  econ- 
omists may  blanch  a little  at 
the  use  of  a telephone  poll  to 
collect  the  data  still,  there  is 
a certain  practicality  to  the 
idea  and  at  least  it  is  likely  to 
produce  quick  results. 

The  pound  is  a tricky  issue, 
too.  The  Bank  is  looking  for 
an  effective  exchange  rate  of 
90  to  two  years’  time.  Dealers 
reckon  that  would  equate  to 
around  DM2.60,  which  would 
be  fine  for  exporters  and  in- 
flation fighters  if  it  happened 
smoothly  over  the  period. 
Don’t  bet  on  It  however.  The 
foreign  exchange  market  took 
the  Bank’s  interest  rate 
stance  at  face  value  and,  with 
German  rates  expected  to 
rise,  promptly  knocked  the 
thick  end  of  four  pfennigs  off 
sterling.  Only  a few  weeks 
ago  the  pound  stood  at  about 
DM3.08.  Now  it  is  DM2:90. 
Suddenly  the  Bank’s  implied 
target  does  not  look  too  far 
away. 

Small  wonder,  given  the 
factors  that  need  to  be  taken 
Into  account  and  the  uncer- 
tainties surrounding  some  of 
them,  that  the  Bank  wants  to 


take  stock.  That  should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  it 
turned  from  inflation  hawk  to 
dove.  If  the  risks  of  overshoot- 
ing the  inflation  target  are  on 
the  upside  then  it  is  a safe  bet 
that  the  next  move  to  Interest 
rates  is  more  likely  to  be  up 
than  down. 


Scots  reel 


Those  who  thought  the 
demutualisation  train 
had  been  derailed  by  the 
Nationwide’s  successful  de- 
fence of  its  building  society 
status  will  have  been  disap- 
pointed by  the  Birmingham 
Midshires’  decision  to  accept 
the  overtures  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland.  They 
should  not  be  too  down- 
hearted. Birmingham  Mid- 
shires was  hardly  the  most 
resolute  (Mender  of  mutual 
status. 

The  deal  deserves  greater 
scrutiny  from  the  RBS  side. 
As  RBS  acknowledged,  the 
Birmingham  Midshires  H»ai 
is  scarcely  the  biggest  game 
in  town.  If  the  right  group- 
transforming  deal  came  along 
then  the  bank  apparently  will 
be  prepared  to  take  it. 

Yet  the  Midshires  deal  has 
two  Interesting  spin-offs.  To 
help  finance  the  deal,  RBS  has 
placed  some  33  mill  inn  shares 
with  Scottish  Widows,  in- 
creasing the  already  substan- 
tial links  between  the  two 
companies.  The  deal  gives 
Scottish  Widows  some  4.6  per 
cent  of  RBS  shares.  Scottish 
Widows  also  has  a 30  per  cent 
stake  to  RBS*s  Royal  Scottish 
Assurance  (the  branch-based 
insurance  operation)  and  a 
50  per  cent  stake  in  Direct 
Line  life.  It  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  farther 
developments  to  the  Scottish 
Wldows/RBS  relationship. 

The  second  leg  is  the  link 
with  Tesco.  RBS  is  to  begin 
offering  mortgages  through 
Tesco  in  a few  months’  time. 
Given  the  expected  Increase 
in  demand  It  is  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
Birmingham  Midshires  will 


become,  for  want  of  a better 
term,  the  group’s  mortgage 
powerhouse. 

RBS,  like  Lloyds  TSB,  has 
clearly  decided  that  the  retail 
end  of  the  financial  services 
industry  is  no  bad  place  to  be. 


Red  alert 


PRICES  on  the  wine  fu- 
tures market  are  boom- 
ing. Buyers  see  it  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  the 
high-priced  wines  they  want 
In  some  cases  merchants  are 
having  to  turn  away  custom 
because  they  are  unable  to 
meet  the  demand  which  cen- 
tres mainly  on  red  Bordeaux 
wines.  A 12-bottle  case  of  1996 
Lafite,  for  example,  costs 
£1,100. 

Demand  is  said  to  stem 
from  the  United  States,  Thai- 
land — although  recent 
events  may  have  knocked 
that  market  a touch  — and, 
especially,  Hong  Kong.  Ex- 
pensive red  wines  have  be- 
come a status  symbol  in  Hong 
Kong,  which  is  good  news  for 
growers.  One  wonders,  how- 
ever. if  they  would  appreciate 
stories  that  some  of  Hong 
Kong's  Imbibers  are  inclined 
to  dilute  even  the  finest  vin- 
tages with  a well-known  soft: 
drink. 


Barclays  faces 
overtime  ban 


they  had  won  a reprieve 
after  the  Nationwide  last 
month  defeated  a campaign 
to  force  it  to  become  a 
bank. 

Carpetbaggers  had  forced 
the  Midshires  to  close  its 
doors  to  new  customers,  al- 
though chief  execative 
Mike  Jackson  yesterday 
claimed  that  the  society 
had  not  been  under  pres- 
sure to  mato  a windfall 
payment. 

Other  societies  were 
forced  to  raise  their  mini- 
mum balances  following 
the  mad  dash  for  member- 
ship and  "ugly  scenes”  in 
branches  of  both  the  Mid- 
shires and  the  Nationwide. 

Despite  its  recent  victory, 
the  Nationwide  is  most  seri- 
ously threatened.  It  tost 
week  introduced  a mini- 
mum,  £5,000  balance  fin- 
new  savings  customers,  to 
repel  unwelcome  boarding 
parties.  Most  other  societ- 
ies, now  have  minimum 
opening  balances  of  around 
£2,000.  The  lowest  entry 
qualification,  at  the  Brad- 
ford & Bingley  and  Port- 
man,  is  £1,000. 


Mine 
Labour  EtBtor 


ARCLAYS  Bank  faces 
( disruption  next  week 
after  unions  represent- 
tog  47,000  employees  gave 
notice  yesterday  of  an  over- 
time ban  over  a performance- 
related  pay  system, 
fin  iff  the  main  Barclays 

Staff  Union,  and  the  Banking 
Insurance  and  Finance  Union 
CBifa)  said  the  action— which 
Is  likely  to  play  havoc  with 
transaction  records  and  cash 
machines  across  foe  country 
— will  begin  next  Thursday. 

Unifi  members  delivered  a 
two-thirds  vote  for  action, 
while  just  over  half  of  Bifti 
members  backed  strikes. 

Barclays  imposed  the  new 
pay  scheme  at  the  start  of 


June  and  it  is  intended  even- 
tually to  replace  across-the- 
board  increases. 

The  unions  say  the  new  sys- 
tem win  mean  a pay  freeze  for 
2S£00  employees  deemed  to  be 
paid  above  the  market  rate, 
but  foe  bank  insists  they  win 
get  same  protection  to  transi- 
tional arrangements.  Barclays 
managers  hope  union  mem- 


bers win  ignore  the  action  can 
and  that  disruption  to  custom- 
ers can  be  minimised. 

Barclays  refased  a union 
request  to  refer  the  dispute  to 
the  conciliation  service  Acas 
after  talks  broke  down  last 
week.  The  two  unions  argue 
that  the  bank’s  60,000  employ- 
ees are  not  sharing  in  its  finan- 
cial success.  Last  week  Bar- 
clays announced  It  made 
£L4  billion  to  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  BELLS 


Australia  206 
Austria  2009 
Belgium  3808 
Canada  2.15 
Cyprus  08370 
Denmark  1005 
Finland  801 


Franca  9.807 
Germany  20525 
Greece  449.00 
Hang  Kong  IIOI 
India  5604 
Ireland  1.0700 
Israel  5.50 


Italy  2,809 
Malta  0.6215 
Netherlands  32025 
New  Zealand  2297 
Norway  11.78 
Portugal  288.75 
Saudi  Arabia  50J 


Singapore  2.347 
South  Airies  7 177 
Spain  239.50 
Sweden  1228 
Swtoeitend  234 
Turkey  249,520 
USA  10500 


br  NafWoet  Bank  (axohxting  totXan  rupee  and  lumen  attekoQ. 
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SIB  gets  tough 
on  risk-takers 


Dealers’  dodges 
‘will  not  work’ 


Lisa  Buckingham 

City  Editor 


TOUGH  new  invest- 
ment rules  were  im- 
posed by  the  City's 
most  powerful  regu- 
lator yesterday  In 
an  attempt  to  avoid  a repeti- 
tion of  the  £180  mQliOQ  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  scandal  perpe- 
trated by  Peter  Young. 

The  Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board  demanded  new 
ceilings  on  the  proportion  of 
funds  that  can  be  invested  in 
unquoted  companies  and  in 
those  scheduled  for  flotation 
within  12  months. 

The  regulator  said  it  was 
determined  that,  even  if 
clever  investment  managers 
were  to  find  ways  around 
these  rules,  it  would  Insist  on 
a “prudent  spread  of  risk”. 

The  SIB  intends  this  to  be- 
come one  of  the  so-called  prin- 
ciples Of  dealing  in  the  City, 
which  means  It  most  be  a 
guiding  rule  regardless  of 
what  dodges  can  be  devised 
by  enterprising  traders. 

The  new  rules  follow  public 


exPression  of  concerns  by  the 
Bank  of  England  that  the  bo- 
nus system  for  City  traders 
and  investment  managers 
carries  a moral  hazard  and 
may  prompt  unacceptably 
risky  tactics. 

hi  addition  to  the  Morgan 
Grenfell  debacle,  the  City 
witnessed  enormous  «OT»nHnic 
such  as  the  collapse  of  Bar- 
ings and  the  NatWest  Mar- 
kets affair,  where  investment 
behaviour  seems  to  have  been 
affected,  by  the  prospect  of  in- 
dividual bonuses. 

Fund  management  groups 
will  have  to  ensure  that  they 
have  adequate  controls,  but 
the  new  rules  will  be  policed 
by  Imro,  the  investment  man- 
agement supervision 

The  review  of  the  invest- 
ment rules  stems  from  the 
massive  losses  Incurred  by 
Mr  Young,  who  sought  to 
boost  his  performance  by  put- 
ting more  than  the  permitted 
10  per  cent  of  punters'  money 
into  high-risk,  unquoted 
shares.  In  future,  no  more 
than  a tenth  of  the  fund  can 
be  invested  in  unquoted  and 
prequoted  shares. 


In  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
scrutiny  of  regulators,  Mr 
Young  had  sought  to  disguise 
the  investments  through  a 
series  of  offshore  vehicles, 
mainly  in  Luxembourg. 

Bat  his  discovery,  last  sum- 
mer, resulted  in  a £200  million 
tall  In  the  value  of  Morgan 
GrenfaD’s  holdings  and  a re- 
cord £2  million  fine  by  Imro. 

The  SIB  yesterday  denied 
that  its  new  rules  amounted 
to  shutting  the  stable  door 
after  the  horse  has  bolted,  ar- 
guing Instead  that  most  regu- 
lation is  derived  from  experi- 
ence. A spokesman  said:  “We 
don’t  want  to  impose  unneces- 
sary coats  brat  provide  a level 
of  protection  which  investors 
should  expect  without  having 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
people  trying  to  exploit 
loopholes." 

The  plans  to  tighten  the  in- 
vestment rules  for  unit  trusts 
and  for  open-ended  invest- 
ment companies  coincided 
with  the  disclosure  that  the 
SIB  is  prepared  to  let  these 
investment  groups  use  the 
word  “guaranteed"  in  their 
name,  providing  that  they 
meet  certain  requirements. 

A statement  from  the  regu- 
lator said  there  could  be  a fur- 
ther tightening  of  the  rules  on 
collective  investment 
schemes  when  Imro  has  com- 
pleted its  review  of  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  trustees  and 
auditors. 


New  economy? 

%per*n*ufidKngML  . 


Pay  has  not 
exploded. 
That  could  be 
good  news, 
says  Richard 
Thomas 


Cellnet  faces  £65  m bill 
as  ForCe  not  with  them 


The  pay’s  another  matter* 
...  a recruitment  fair  chips 
away  at  the  jobless  figures, 
but  earnings  are  not  rising 
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Row  as  contractor  denies  mobile  phone 
firm’s  complaints.  Nick  Bannister  reports 


Brakes  on  wages  break  the  rules 


CELLNET,  the  mobile 
phone  operator  owned 
jointly  by  Securicor 
and  BT,  is  facing  a loss  of 
£65  million  after  problems 
with  its  new  administration 
and  billing  system. 

Cellnet,  which  needs  the 
system  to  bolster  its  competi- 
tive edge,  has  foiled  to  agree 
contracts  for  completing  the 
project  with  its  main  contrac- 
tor, AMS  Management  Sys- 
tems (UK).  The  American- 
owned  group  has  already 
started  running  down  work 
on  the  project 
Both  companies’  shares 
skidded  on  the  news,  with  BT 
falling  4p  to  395i4p  and  Secur- 
icor 6p  down  at  294 'Ap. 

AMS  said  it  had  met  aQ  con- 
tractual obligations  and 
chairman  Charles  Rossotti 
said  his  company  had  been  in 
talks  about  the  new  contracts 
for  seven  months.  But  every 
time  they  had  been  near 


agreement,  Cellnet  had 
changed  the  scope  of  what 
needed  to  be  done. 

He  said:  “For  seven  months 
we  have  continued  to  work  on 
the  project  while  we  negoti- 
ated. We  have  been  paid  vir- 
tually nothing  during  that 
time  though  we  had  about  200 
people  working  on  it  as  well 
as  senior  managers  tied  up  in 
negotiations." 

The  project,  code-named 
ForCe,  started  in  1996  and  a 
small  part  of  it  has  already 
been  delivered  to  Cellnet  But 
the  bulk  was  due  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Cellnet  yesterday  revealed 
a £40  million  provision  for 
losses  should  the  system  not 
go  ahead  on  top  of  a £25  mil- 
lion provision  made  last  year. 

The  group,  60  per  cent 
owned  by  British  Telecom, 
claims  that  there  are  still 
hundreds  of  bugs  in  Force’s 
software  and  that  AMS  has 


foiled  to  complete  the  job. 

A spokesman  said:  “Cellnet 
has  given  notice  to  AMS  stat- 
ing that  it  considers  AMS  is 
in  material  breach  of  con- 
tract” Under  foe  contract 
AMS  now  has  30  days  to  come 
up  with  solutions  to  the 
ForCe  problems.  Cellnet  in- 
tends to  wait  until  it  hears 
AMS’s  response  before  decid- 
ing whether  to  sue. 

Cellnet  rfflimwi  that  its  ex- 
isting billing  system  was 
capable  of  meeting  its  needs 
“for  foe  foreseeable  future", 
and  that  it  was  already 
reviewing  options  for  upgrad- 
ing its  systems  to  meet  foe 
needs  of  foe  2 1st  century 
should  AMS  Call  to  provide  an 
acceptable  solution. 

ForCe  was  intended  to  be  a 
very  advanced  system 
capable  of  handling  all  foe 
group’s  transactions  from 
dealerships  through  to  bill- 
ing.  BT  said  It  would  take  a 
£24  million  charge  in  respect 
of  ForCe,  while  Securicor. 
which  owns  the  rest  of  Cell- 
net,  said  it  would  make  a 
£16  million  provision. 


THE  British  labour  mar- 
ket is  behaving  pecu- 
liarly. While  the  job- 
less total  continues  to 
phvng»  earnings  refuse  to 
budge.  Unemployment  last 
month  foil  to  a 17-year  low, 
but  wage  rises  were  stub- 
bornly unchanged  at  an 
annual  rate  of  4JS  per  cent. 

Throughout  this  recovery, 
one  of  the  best-loved  rules  of 
economics  — that  a decline  in 
unemployment  mrfnwmtiwiiiy 
means  a wages  push  — hag 
been  broken.  The  US  also  has 
a shrinking  dole  queue  but 
low  inflation. 

What  is  going  on?  There  are 
some  prosaic  explanations. 
This  mouth’s  numbers,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  affected  by 
the  falling  number  of  college 
leavers  going  straight  on  foe 
dole.  It  Is  possible  they  are  go- 
ing straight  into  work  in- 
stead, but  the  Office  for 


National  Statistics  floated  the 
possibility  that  the  new  Job 
Seekers’  Allowance  is  deter- 
ring students  from  signing 
on. 

But  foe  extent  of  the  rule- 
breaking suggests  that  more 
fundamental  factors  are  at 
work  Right-wing  economists 
riaim  that  former  prim*  min- 
ister Thatcher’s  attack  on  the 
miinng  job  protection  and  un- 
employment benefit  could 
finally  be  paying  off.  Some 
City  analysts  are  wanning  to 
this  view. 

Jonathan  Loynes,  UK  econ- 
omist at  brokers  HSBC  Mar- 
kets, said  yesterday:  “Aver- 
age earnings  growth  holding 
steady  . . . adds  weight  to  foe 
idea  — increasingly  fashion- 
able In  foe  US  — that  foe 
structural  changes  to  the 
labour  market  in  the  last  de- 
cade have  significantly 
reduced  the  rate  of  unemploy- 


ment consistent  with  a take- 
off in  wage  growth." 

If  this  analysis  is  correct, 
fh*n  the  Government  will 
have  to  think  twice  before 
reversing  the  reforms.  A 
minimum  wage  could  also 
squeeze  oat  some  of  the  low- 
paying  Jobs  which  are  soak- 
ing up  th*  unemployed. 

BUT. even  if  the  labour 
market  has  changed, 
foe  price  has  been 
high.  The  Conserva- 
tive reforms  have  fuelled  in- 
security in  the  workplace, 
which  may  have  helped  to 
restrain  wages.  After  all,  it  is 
hard  to  ask  for  more  if  you 
fear  a P45  in  reply.  Bat  fear  is 
a blunt  economic  tooL 
A more  hopefld  theory  is 
that  both  foe  US  and  foe  UK 
have  both  entered  into  a new 
era  with  new  economies. 

US  Federal  Reserve  chair- 


man, Alan  Greenspan,  think* 
that  productivity  growth  is 
understated  because  new 
products  — software,  market- 
ing, hi-tech  applications  and 
so  on  — are  not  being  picked 
up  by  foe  traditional  produo 
tivity  measures,  geared  to 
steel  and  ships.  The  graph 
shows  that  UK  productivity 
has  failed  to  pick  up  in  recent 
months — or  at  least  looks  as 
if  It  if  in  fact  productivity 
growth,  especially  In  the  ser- 
vice sector,  has-been  stron- 
ger, then  more  labour  could 
be  being  absorbed  without  ig- 
niting wage  pressures. 

Wages  data  published  yes- 
terday showed  that  earnings 
growth  in  service  sector  firms 
— which  are  at  the  forefront 
of  the  supposedly  overheating 
domestic  economy  — Is  flat  at 
4JS  per  cent  This  lends  some 
credence  to  the  new  economy 
theorists. 


Clearly,  the  jobless  total 
cannot  keep  falling  for  ever. 
Unemployment  Is  already  at 
1J»  million,  or  5-5  per  cent,  fig- 
ures which  seemed  like  an 
unachievable  dream  Just  a 
few  years  ago.  Even  if  infla- 
tion falls  to  rear  its  head  foe 
economy  is  set  to  slow  down 
next  year.  The  business  cycle 
Is  alive  and  well.  - 

All  of  which  casts  some 
doubt  on  foe  value  of  the  wel- 
fare-to-work  stralfegy-  Welfare 
to  work  Is  already  happening, 
with  no  help  from  the  state. 
The  number  of  under-2Ss  who 
have  been  unemployed  for 
more  tb»n  six  — the 

New  Dealers  — is  now  down 
to  150,000.  Long  term  unem- 
ployment is  falling. 

It  might  be  as  well  if  Chan- 
cellor Gordon  Brown  hangs 
on  to  his  £5  billion  windfall 
tax  booty  for  the  downturn— 
when  he’ll  really  need  it 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


Eurotunnel  sales  LVMH  bubbles 
scarred  by  fire  on  sales  boom 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


Eurotunnel,  foe  chan- 
nel tunnel  operator,  yes- 
terday showed  the  scars 
from  last  November’s  fire, 
reporting  a 24  per  cent  drop 
in  first-half  sales  to  £168.8  mil- 
lion. 

However.  Eurotunnel  said 
it  had  already  received  insur- 
ance pay-outs  of  £52.4  million, 
which  if  included  in  foe  fig- 
ures would  have  taken  sales 
to  £2212  million  — in  line 
with  forecasts. 

Since  foe  tunnel  was  folly 
reopened  in  June,  traffic  vol- 
ume bad  almost  recovered  to 
last  summer's  record  levels, 
the  company  said. 

The  news  follows  last 
month’s  decision  by  Eurotun- 
nel shareholders  at  a meeting 
in  Paris  to  approve  a £805  bil- 
lion package  to  restructure 
foe  company’s  debts. 


Approval  of  the  package, 
which  will  cut  interest  pay- 
ments on  foe  group’s  debt 
mountain  from  £580  million 
last  year  to  just  £330  million 
this  year,  has  yet  to  be  signed 
off  by  Eurotunnel’s  bankers. 

The  figures  also  follow  the 
recent  move  by  foe  British 
and  French  governments  to 
throw  Eurotunnel  a lifeline, 
agreeing  a licence  extension 
which  could  allow  It  to  run 
the  tunnel  for  at  least  99 
years,  and  indefinitely  if  the 
company  moves  Into  profit 

The  statement  by  the  two 
governments  shored  up 
shareholder  confidence,  even 
though  there  will  be  little 
return  for  them  for  many 
years. 

Patrick  Pousolle,  Eurotun- 
nel’s executive  chairman, 
said  the  extension  would 
allow  shareholders  to  make  a 
satisfactory  return  on  their 
initial  investment,  offsetting 
foe  dilution  of  their  equity. 


Ian  King 


SURGING  demand  for 
luxury  goods,  especially 
leather  goods  and  cham- 
pagne, have  helped  Louis 
Vuitton  Mo6t  Hennessey,  the 
French  luxury  goods  group, 
to  achieve  booming  sales  dar- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year . 

LVMH.  which  Is  fighting 
Grand  Metropolitan’s  record 
£24  billion  merger  with  Guin- 
ness, said  sales  rose  to 
FFr10.73  billion  (£L2  billion) 
during  foe  three  months  to 
the  end  of  June — an  increase 
of  55  per  cent 

It  means  that  LVMH  — 
whose  brands  include  Chris- 
tian Dior  perfume,  Herm&s 
scarves  and  Dom  Perignon 
champagne  — notched  up 
sales  of  FFr  21.6biHion  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Announcing  the  figures, 
LVMH  said  there  had  been  in- 
creased demand  for  cham- 


pagne and  perfume  in  certain 
export  markets,  especially  foe 
US,  Europe  and  Japan, 

Apart  from  foe  demand  in 
the  luxury  market,  the  fig- 
ures also  reflect  foe  contribu- 
tion of  the  world’s  biggest 
duty-free  chain,  DFS,  where 
LVMH  snapped  up  a control- 
ling stake  last  year.  The 
weakness  of  the  French  franc 
against  foe  dollar  has  also 
made  French  goods  more  at- 
tractive in  the  important 
American  market. 

News  of  the  figures  — 
which  sent  LVMH  shares  op 
sharply  on  the  Paris  bourse 
— will  come  as  a huge  boost 
for  France's  flaghip  Indus- 
try, which  over  recent  years 
has  been  fighting  brand 
names  such  as  Gucci  and  Ver- 
sace, not  always  successfully. 
In  the  process,  the  French 
have  recruited  young  UK  de- 
signers, Including  John  Gal- 
liano at  Dior  and  Alexander 
McQueen  at  Givenchy. 


DE  BEERS,  it  seems, 
has  had  quite  enough 
of  all  that  meritoc- 
racy lark:  12  years  of  a non- 
Oppenheimer  (Julian  Ogil- 
vie  Thompson)  at  the  helm 
comes  to  an  end  this  year. 
He  makes  way  for  Nicky, 
grandson  of  foe  legendary 
Sir  Ernest  and  son  of  the 
scarcely  less  legendary 
Harry.  Clock  Nicky's  cur- 
riculum vitae:  ordinary 
mining  companies  would 
brag  about  the  new  boss’s 
motliple  degrees  in  deep- 
level  engineering  or  assay 
techniques,  but  De  Beers 
has  different  priorities. 

“On  21  November  1989, 
Mr  Oppenheimer  was  made 
a Commander  of  the  Order 
of  foe  Crown  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Antwerp.  Mr  An- 
dries  Kinsbergen.”  Don’t  go 
down  the  mine,  dad. 

OUR  swingin',  hap- 
penin’ Insurance  in- 
dustry — the  with-it 
Man  from  the  Pru  to  the 


fore  — continues  to  reach 
out  to  the  kids.  Indepen- 
dent insurance  ain’t  no 
square  outfit,  daddy-o.  Oh 
no.  Callers  to  its  London 
HQ  are  amused  with  popu- 
lar times  as  they  hold  for 
the  right  connection  (er, 
man).  But  let’s  hope  only  a 
few  of  them  named  the 
combo  behind  yesterday’s 
playlist  number:  Dodgy. 

THINK-tanks  exist  to 

Hilnt  the  imthinlraW  p 

and  gaze  steadfly  into 
the  future.  So  little  comfort 
for  those  of  a unionist  per- 
suasion from  the  Adam 
Smith  Institute,  an  outfit 
which  ought  to  know  a 
thing  or  two  about  Scot- 
land. Rather  than  bother  to 
wait  for  official  partition. 
The  Smiths  are  already  bid- 
ding farewell  to  Caledon- 
istan  , describing  them- 
selves in  their  latest 
communique  as  an  “Anglo- 
Scottish”  think-tank. 

Lurching  from  the 
mammy’s  tomb,  arms 
outstretched  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  City’s  new 
top-cop  Howard  Davies,  is 
the  Undead  Regulator,  Lau- 
tro.  Once  an  awesome  sort 


of  outfit  parked  in  Centre 
Point  in  London's  West 
End,  Lautro  bossed  the 
respectable  (-ish)  end  of  the 
retail  financial  business, 
the  tied  assurance  sales- 
men. leaving  grubby  little 
independent  operators  to  a 
sister  mob,  Fimbra.  Both 
were  long  ago  swallowed 
up  in  reorganisation,  but 
Lautro  alumni  - are  march- 
ing back  from  the  grave  to 
“help”  Mr  Davies  set  up  bis 
New-RO  super-regulator. 

First  out  of  the  fog  comes 
Julia  Liesching,  one-time 
Lautro  policy  and  adminis- 
tration chief,  sacked  in 
1992  for  slagging  off  the 
agency  into  which  Lautro 
was  going  to  be  merged. 
Now  a big  noise  at  Guard- 
ian Royal  Exchange,  Ms  L 
is  being  tipped  for  the 
heavyweight  position  of 
New-RO  retail  markets  su- 
premo. Meanwhile,  the 
man  who  sacked  her.  ex- 
chief executive  Kit  Jebens, 
has  penned  Laotro’s  his- 
tory (Lautro:  A Pioneer 
Regulator).  Required  read- 
ing, no  doubt,  for  Mr 
Davies  as  he  builds  the  sys- 
tem all  over  again,  ll  years 
down  the  toad.  Elsewhere, 
an  unofficial  dining  (well. 


snacking)  club  uf  Lautro 
alumni  (including  Miss 
lAescblng)  is  chewing  over 
New-RO  type  issues  and  of- 
fering advice.  At  this  rate, 
Mr  Davies’s  problem  over 
finding  a proper  name  for 
New-RO  will  resolve  itself 
as  NAUTRO. 

Motivation  therapy 
. . . now,  isn’t  that 
the  stuff  that  revs 
you  up  to  compete  with  the 
Japanese,  export  or  die, 
automate  or  liquidate  and 
generally  thrash  the  pants 
off  the  competition  while 
simultaneously  “feeling 
good  about  yourself”? 

That’s  what  we  thought 
But  motivator  Ron  Holland 
— the  business  guru  behind 
Turbo  Success,  latest  in  a 
long  line  of  “positive  think- 
ing” products  — may  be 
doing  things  a little  differ- 
ently. Turbo  Is  now  out  on 
audio  cassette,  but  the 
packaging  carries  a warn- 
ing more  usually  associated 

with  soporific  drugs:  Do 
not  use  this  tape  whilst 
driving  or  operating  ma- 
chinery. Come  on,  Ron  — 
how  boring  can  it  he? 
(Don’t  answer:  we’re  sup- 
posed to  be  on  duty) 


MERCURY 


CABLE  k WIRELESS 


Time  is  money. 
Not  necessarily. 


Join  Mercury  s UKLink  now  and  get  up  to  1 0 hours  of  long  distance  business  calls  free  every  month. 
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Golf 


Wave- rjdersgo 


David  Davies  on  the  horrific  pitfalls  of 
Winged  Foot,  the  New  York  course  where 
the  US  PGA  tournament  begins  today 


JACK  NICKLAUS  has 
no  doubt  about  the  dif- 
ficulties his  fellow  pro- 
fessional golfers  will 
face  at  the  US  PGA  Champi- 
onship this  week.  “On  a scale 
of  l to  10,"  he  says,  “the  West 
course  at  Winged  Foot  Is  a 
12.”  That  about  sums  it  up. 

Members  of  the  course  at 
Mamaroneck  in  New  York 
simply  can  it  The  Foot  It  reg- 
ularly ldcks  ass,  as  they  say 
over  here,  and  no  more  so 
than  during  championship 
events,  when  the  rough  is 
allowed  to  grow  so  tall  that  it 
folds  over  itself  in  a wave-like 
effect  The  golfers  brandish-  ■ 
ing  their  clubs  in  its  depths 
are  definitely  drowning,  not  I 
waving. 

The  fairways  are  narrowed 
and  the  greens,  already  tiny, 
are  made  to  appear  minuscule 
by  the  thick  collars  of  grass 
that  surround  than. 

Four  major  championships 


have  been  held  on  this  course, 
all  US  Opens,  and  only  once 
— when  Fuzzy  Zoeller  and 
Greg  Norman  tied  with  278  in 
1984  — has  par  been  beaten, 
and  then  by  only  four  shots. 
Hale  Irwin's  winning  total  in 
1974  was  287,  seven  over  par. 

“I  think  we  were  afi.  run 
over  by  a truck  that  .first 
day,"  Irwin  recalled  yester- 
day. "I  have  never  seen  such 
a tough  course  before  or 
since.  It  was  the  mother  of  all 
golf  courses  that  week."  - ■ 

■ Little  wonder,  than,  that 
Colin  Montgomerie,  de- 
servedly one  of  the  favourites 
this  week,  found  it  impossible  , 


Bret  sound  you  would  hear 
from  'Montgomerie 
the  click  of  his  seat-belt 
buckle  as  he  flew  off  for  four 
days  of  fun  In  the  sun.  “Yes,’* 
he  agreed,  “but  I'd  fly  hank 
for  the  presentation." 

The  records  of  the  previous 
78  PS  VCiA  ChamptnnvTilpn 
show  67  American  winners 
and  only  11  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Only  one  Euro- 
pean-born golfer  has  taken 
home  the  Hodman  Waxma- 
maker  Cup.  and  that  was 
Tommy  Annour,  who  won  it 
67  years,  ago  and  was  hi  any 
case  a naturalised  American 
by  that  time. 

Montgomerie  none  the  less 
has  qualities  that  could  defy 
historical  precedent  He  hits  a 

lot  of  fairways,  which  at 
Winged  Foot  is  an  absolute 
requirement  There  are  seven 
par  fours- of -over  440  yards 
but  the  Soot  feds  that  their 
length  isnbt  a problem. 

“It  doesn't'  matter  whether 
you're,  bitting  a four-iron  ora 
six-iron  as  king  as  it's  from 
the  fairway,”  hesaid.  "If  you 
miss  the  &urway  you’re  not 
going  to  make  the  green  and  ! 
that’s  a bogey." 

Montgomerie  is  also  fa- 
voured because  he  loves  the 
kind  rtf  course  offered  as  an 
examination  1^  the  US  Open 
and  the  US  PGA.  He  has  lost  a 
play-off  for  this  title,  to  Steve 
EZUngfon  in  1995,  and  a play- 


Winged  Foot 


to  nominate  the  most  difficult 

Hole 

Yds 

Par 

Hole 

Yds 

Par 

hole.  “There  isn’t  one  that 

1 

446 

4 

190 

3 

springs  to  mind,"  he  said. 

2 

411. 

4 

tl 

396 

4 

"There  are  18  very  tough 

3 ‘ ' 

216 

3 

18 

540 

5 

holes  where  you're  going  to 

4 

460 

4 

13 

212 

3 

gain  on  the  field  if  you  make 

■ 

B16 

6 

14 

430 

4 

par  at  any  tune." 

« 

324 

4 

IS 

423 

4 

As  he  talked  it  became  obvi- 

7 

181 

3 

18 

457 

4 

ous  that  if  it  were  possible. 

8 

442 

4 

449 

4 

without  playing,  to  be 

467 

4 

18 

448 

4 

awarded  a score  of  level  par 

Omt 

3442 

35 

In 

3545 

35 

for  the  championship,  the 

Total  WOT  yards,  pw  70 

PMM 

M3Q9 

m 

off  for  the  US  Open,  .to  Ernie 
Els  the  previous  year. 

Compared  wflh  other  lead- 
ing players  he  is  also  compet- 
ing : well  in  the  majors.  jOT 
those  players,  who  have  made 
the  cut  In  all  three  so  for,  Els 
rates  easily  highest  in  jdac- 
ings  wife  a tied  lTth  in  the 
-Misters,  a first  in  the  US 
Open  and  a.  tied  10th  in  the 
Open  for  a total  of  28. 

On  file  same  basis  the  Open 
champion  Justin  Leonard  and 
the  Masters  champion  Tiger 
Woods  both  rate  44,  andMont- 
<0018110,  00  86,  is  second  only 
to  Eli  Phil  Mlckelson,  Greg 
Norman  and  Nick  Faldo  an 
missed  the  cut  at  the  Masters, 
but  Mjctelaan  and  Faldo  are' 
still  regarded  as  possible  win- . 
nets  here. 

Woods,  despite  his  Super- 
kid  status,  is  perhaps  too 
much  of  a golfing  wild  child 
to.be  favourite  here  where  his 
biggest  asset,  his  extreme 
length. off  tbe  tee,wfH  be  of 
litfije.vaane. 

He-  is  playing  well  at  the 
moment  but  also  feels  he 
played  wen  at  Royal  Troon. 
"You  know,”  he  said,  sound- 
ing Hite  any  rinh  mwnhur  fa 
any  .dub  bar  after  any  dub 
; medal,  “I  had  three  bad  holes 
out  there.  Take  those  away, 

| put  pars  mi  the  card  instead, 
and  I finished  second.” 

The  prize-fund  here  Is 
£1.68  million,  with  £305,000 
going  to  the  winner.  If  that 
winner  turns  out  to  he  Faldo 
or  Jose  Maria  Olazabal, 
Europe’s  Ryder  Cup  selection 
problems  will  he  over.  But 
Olazahal’s  manager  Sergio 
Gomez  is  not  happy  about 
his  man *8  form  with  the' 
driver. 

Nor  can  it  be  expected  that 
the  ulirafost  greens  will  suit 
the  otherwise  in-form  Bern- 
hard  Langer,  so  logic  dictates 
that  Montgomerie  will  once 
again  be  the  mafn  man.  For 
the  sake  of  an  those  around 
him.  it  would  be  good  if  he  got 
the  maim:  monkey  off  his 
hack. 

• Corey  Pavin,  the  1995  US 
Open  champion  and  US  Ryder 
Cup  player,  withdrew  yester- 
day after  the  sudden  death  of 
his  father. 
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Davies 
aims  for 
happy 
return 
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Remodelling  session  — Ntck  Faldo,  watched  closely  by  Ms  coach  David  Leadbetter,  essays  a chip  photograph.-  dave  martin 


Elspeth  Bumside 
on  the  British 
Women’s  Open 

AFTER  seven  years 
struggling  to  cope 
with  the  narrow,  tree- 
lined  foirways  at  Woburn, 
Laura  Davies  is  delighted 
that  today’s  British 
Women's  Open  Is  at 
Sunning  dale. 

She  has  even  won  over 
the  Berkshire  course.  “It 
was  a Surrey  Girls'  Cham- 
pionship. and  I think  1 was 
about  15,"  she  said.  “X  shot 
88  and  went  on  to  beat  Sally 
Prosser  [also  in  the  field 
this  week]  in  a play-off.'* 
Though  she  expects  the 
figures  to  be  a little  better, 
she  would  settle  for  the 
same  result  on  Sunday. 
“For  me  this  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant championship  of 
the  year,"  said  the  world 
No.  3,  who  won  the  title  at 
Royal  Btrkdale  in  1986.  “It 
may  not  be  classed  as  a 
major  but  it  deserves  to  be.” 

For  Alison  Nicholas,  vic- 
tory would  place  her  in  the 
company  of  the  American 
Patty  Sheehan  as  players 
who  have  completed  the 
double  of  US  and  British 
Opens  in  the  same  season. 
“The  odds  must  be  against 
me  but  I'll  be  giving  it  my 
best  shot,"  said  the  35-year- 
o Id  from  Birmingham. 

Nancy  Lopez,  who  lost  to 
Nicholas  In  a final-round 
head-to-head  at  the  US  Open 
five  weeks  ago.  Is  another 
who  makes  a happy  return 
to  Sunningdale.  The  40- 
yearold  American  won  the 
European  Open  over  the 
course  in  1978  and  1979.  “1 
have  good  positive  memo- 
ries of  the  course,"  she  said. 

Another  American,  Emi- 
lee  Klein,  defends  the  title, 
and  the  Australian  Karzie 
Webb,  the  surprise  1995 
winner  who  went  on  to  win 
the  US  LPGA  Order  of 
Merit  last  year  in  her 
rookie  season,  will  also  he  a 
strong  contender. 


Sandown  with  form  guide 
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TOP  FORM 


Michael  stoute  has 
confirmed  that 
Sheikh  Mohammed’s 
Japan  Cup  and  Dubai  World 
Cup  winner  Singspiel  win 
run  in  next  Tuesday's  Judd- 
monte  International  Stakes 
over  a mile  and  a quarter  at 
York. 

The  decision  was  made 
. after  Singspiel  worked  well  at 
Newmarket  yesterday  morn- 
ing but  stable-companion  En- 
ireprenour,  who  was  consid- 
ered a possible  for  the  race, 
still  needs  more  time  to  get 
aver  his  Derby  setback. 

Anthony  Stroud,  racing 
manager  to  Sheikh  Mohan* 
’ med,  expects  Frankie  Dettori 
to  again  take  the  the  ride  on 
Singspiel,  on  whom  he  fin- 
ished fourth  in  the  King 
George  at  Ascot  last  month.  • 
Singspiel  looked  as  if  he  md 
’ not  get  home  that  day  in  the 
soft  ground  which  imposed 
greater  demands  on  stamina 
rather  than  speed.  He  is  at  his 
best  on  fast  ground  and  m 
■ such  a surfoce  gets  a mile  and 
a half  without  difficulty,  but 
the  extended  10  furlong  of 
the  York  race  should  be  right 
up  hts  street. 

With  Bosra  Sham  and 
Benny  The  Dip  both  on 
course  for  the  International, 

. the  race  should  be  a spectacu- 
lar showdown  between  three 
of  the  best  horses  in  Europe. 

Ladbrokes-  have  .stolen  a 
march  by  opening  a book  on 
the  race-  They  bet  Evens 
Bosra  Sham,  2-1  Singspiel. 
5-1  Benny  The  Dip,  7-1  Desert 
King  and  25-1  Bijou  DThde. 

There  are  unlikely  to  he 
many  other  runners  and  the 
pace  or  lack  of  It  could  be  a 
worry  for  the  Bosra  Sham 
camp  after  the  fiasco  of  the 
Edirae. 

It  is  possible  that  Pat  Ed- 
dery, who  takes  over  from 
Kieren  Fallon,  will  be  given 
orders  to  make  more  use  of 
die  filly  .on  a track  which  a 
iuited  to  front-runners. 

Godolphin  has  no  runner  in 

the  race  and  will  not- be 
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Husbanded,  tested  coun  ot  1 m5f  rBi  4tf  nirtn  S&dgta  51  MUdi  b uphB  DvmotouL 
Shiv  course:  Good:  flow!  ooumc  Good,  Good  n Flm  h places. 

* Drain  Utters.  • Top  tern  rated, 

Btme  High  numbers  best  over  5t 

?M|  ifetui  ■ liwln.  ShBfag  (2-49.  C Thornton.  N Yurie.  249  rote;  Rate  (120},  Mr 


■MW,  mn,  ill  im;  runas  nmu  uy  u outran,  u wai.  u urayium.  o wnray,  u 
VMO0B-  H feci,  J Eustace.  Jftnatam,  LQirani,  M Tomtens.  M Saute.  RAmwrongsndW 
Haogas  al  NmamrM;  Sift*.  81  rita. 

SMHdwahnan;  490Mh  UetfiBr. 

BMwad  first  ten:  Nona.  Vkared:  None. 

Rguras  in  trade*  tew  horse's  nans  denote  days  shea  test  outing. 


2.00  SosMBar 

Z30  Rzzad  Fofldore 

3.05  fetdMOib)  McGDycoddr  Hesta 

3.35  SbrRage  Daodns  CavaSer 

4.05  AhraysLockj  Always  Lncky  (nap) 

495  Bstaore  Wtamne  Ganna 

RJghMianded  track  rf  i m3f  wnti  2»  nn-ln.  TWhg  51  couu  wrtcti  rises  ihrouBnout. 
Bmv  Good  B Soft.  * OenoteK  bBntos.  • Tap  toon  rated 

Draw:  Htfi  numtaa  best  h races  up  b tm. 

Long  dtotanca  tranOera:  EsNiate  (3.05)  & Lady  of  The  Lake  035),  J Diriop,  W Susa 
245  mles:  Rose  oiOenn  (2.00)  BPa#ng,S  Sam.  244  mfcdCohSho  No  (3^5),  SDrnr. 
Surrey.  206  mies;  Chief  Honatfi  (3.05),  B Smart  Berta.  T99  nfles. 

Seen  day  wtowre:  3.05  Eshthai;  035  SUr  foge. 

Bflnkered  first  fine  None.  Vtownt  None. 

Hguas  in  brackets  after  horse's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing 
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Football 


Premiership:  Aston  Villa  0,  Blackburn  Rovers  4 


Premiership 

Aston  Villa  0,  Blackburn  Rovers  4 
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Beresford  hits  timely  double  Sutton’s  three  fjrfer 


Mlchaol  Walter 


JOHN  BERESFORD, 
who  had  not  scored  for 
a season  and  a halt 
struck  twice  last  night 
to  give  Newcastle  an  evens 
chance  of  progressing  to  the 

Champions'  League  proper. 

However,  it  wHL  take  a pol- 
ished performance  in  Zagreb 
in  a fortnight  because  the 
Croatian  champions  showed 
they  are  a more  than  useful 
team. 

Kenny  T*aigU$h  hafl  hoped 
beforehand  that  Newcastle 
would  carry  their  form  from 
Saturday  into  this  game  and 
to  that  end  selected  the  team 
who  had  beaten  Sheffield 
Wednesday. 

Zagreb’s  manager  Maryan 
VlaK  adopted  the  same  ap- 
proach. His  side  had  gone  fop 
of  the  Croatian  League  at  the 
weekend  by  potting  she  past 
Varteks. 

A thunderstorm  an  hour  be- 
fore kick-off  made  the  surface 
greasy  bat  the  Croats  settled 
instantly  »nfl  a third  minute 
cross  Cram  the  left  by  Damir 
Krznar  was  met  unconvinc- 
ingly by  Alessandro  Pistone. 
Fortunately  for  Newcastle  the 
visitors  were  forward  in  in- 
sufficient numbers  to 
capitalise. 

When  that  was  followed  im- 
mediately by  an  exquisite 
pass  from  Igor  Cvttanovic 
that  put  Marko  Viduka  rtw 
wrong  side  of  Philippe  Albert' 
only  the  speed  of  Shay  Given 
bursting  off  his  ling  ore- 
vented  further  danger.  Still, 
the  536  'Bad  Blues  Boys’  who 
travelled  from  Croatia  were 
bouncing  in  topless  unison. 

Newcastle,  though,  were 
creating  half  chances  them- 
selves with  Beresford  getting 
a glance  to  a Steve  Watson 
cross  and  Temur  Ketsbaia  al- 
most profiting  from  a darting 
run  similar  to  Vidnka’s. 

However,  by  the  20th  min- 
ute the  presence 

of  Robert  ProsinecM,  drag- 
ging his  studs  over  the  hall 
continually,  was  looking  omi- 
nous for  Newcastle.  But  a 
minute  later  the  home  side 
scored. 

A superb,  dever  goal  it  was, 
too,  with  Faustino  Asprilla  at 
its  creative  centre.  Collecting 
Watson’s  Short  pass  on  the 
edge  of  the  Zagreb  area,  he 
swivelled  and  feinted  before 
slipping  the  ball  between  two 
blue  shirts  to  Robert  Lee.  hi 
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Rioric  amt  tnrifio , . . Newcastle’s  Faustino  Asprilla  tangles  with  Dario  Stmac  of  Croatia  Zagreb  at  St  James'  Park  last  night  photograph  st\j  forstep 


an  the  goalkeeper,  it  seemed 
as  though  Lee  would  shoot 
himself  but  he  squared  the 
ball  to  the  left  wing-back 
Beresford  who  slid  it  home  ! 
from  five  yards. 

The  Croat  management 
must  have  wondered  how  j 
their  players  would  react  to 
the  setback  because  they  had 
feared  the  St  Jama’s  Park  at- 
mosphere practically  as  much  i 
as  Asprilla.  The  passion  In 
the  ground  was  fimta«Her  hut 


Zagreb  showed  calm  and  went 
close  with  a header  from  Sil- 
vio Marie  and  a long-range 
shot  from  ProslneckL 
Given,  showing  more  com- 
posure than  against  Sheffield 
Wednesday,  took  the  latter 
comfortably  but  briefly  New- 
castle had  lost  their  momen- 
tum. They  rediscovered  it 
momentarily  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  half  but  with 
Prosinecki  again  dictating 
the  play  Zagreb  equalised  In 


the  52nd  minute. 

Just  as  Newcastle's  had 
been  It  was  another  tine,  slick 
move  with  the  Croatian  won- 
der boy  Marie,  who  has  been- 
promised  already  to  Juven- 
tus,  delivering  the  killer  pass 
that  Viduka,  the  leading 
scorer  in  Croatia  last  season, 
finished  impeccably. 

Viduka  is  Australian  and  a 
member  of  Terry  Venables’s 
World  Cup  squad,  so  at  least 
one  Englishman  will  have  de- 


rived a measure  of  pleasure 
from  the  quality  of  the  strik- 
er’s placement 

The  game  had  now  devel- 
oped a different  rhythm,  less 
cohesive  but  with  shots  start- 
ing to  flow.  One  came  from 
Lee  but  a brace  from  Viduka 
shaved  Given's  post  while 
Marie  scooped  an  inviting 
chance  over  the  bar  with  20 
minutes  left 

Marie  was  to  regret  it  five 
minutes  later  when  Asprilla 


Jumped  with  the  goalkeeper 
Drazen  Ladle  for  a cross,  the 
ball  spilled  loose  and  Beres- 
ford tapped  in  his  second.  It 
was  a controversial  goal  and 
Ladle  was  booked  for  com- 
plaining about  it 


NaarcuU*  United  (5-0-2):  Gi»«n: 
Man,  Wm.  m ten  QtoMy.  BTnrtn], 
Pure*  Bmsfora  fltety.  Lu.  Ktttbaln; 
Tomanon  [GOJoupto.  57).  AapriUa. 
Croatia  (3-3-3-a):  Juris. 

Mtodtnfc.  Shnlc  Sorfc  (Toma,  85).  Jurdc. 
Krznar:  ProsliwdU.  Marie  [Mujdn,  86); 
Vbtofca.  Crttonovtc- 
Itafaraoc  V Cromfl  (Cz  Rap). 


Premiership:  Manchester  United  1 , Southampton  0 


Liverpool  1 , Leicester  City  2 


Beckham  adds  spice  Fenton  silences  Anfield 


George  CaiAbi 


David  beckham  was 
awakened  from  his 
early- season  slumber 
on  the  substitutes’  bench  to 
record  a Manchester  United 
victory  against  Southampton 
that  had  seemed  destined 
never  to  arrive. 

Ronny  Johnsen  and  Ryan 
Giggs  struck  the  woodwork 
either  side  of  half-time,  but 
the  Saints  were  stall  dinging 
to  an  improbable  point  when 
ttn>  England  international  ran 
on  to  a low  cross  than  Giggs 
in  the  78th  minute  and 
flashed  a powerful  shot  past 
Paul  Jones. 

Despite  or  perhaps  because 
of  the  perceived  disparity  be- 
tween these  two  sides  their 
recent  Premiership  meetings 
had  tended  to  teeter  precari- 
ously from  controversy  to  up- 
set From  grey  shirts  to  an  un- 
precedented  8-3  defeat,  the 
Deft  has  invariably  proved  a 
trying  hunting  ground  for 


United,  while  at  Old  Trafford  ; 

; Southampton  have  tended  to  I 
lift  their  game  to  suit  the  il- 
lustrious location. 

Last  night  Alex  Ferguson 
could  bask  in  the  luxury  of ! 
limiting  his  £5 million  cap- 
ture Henning  Berg  to  a place 
on  the  bench  alongside  Beck- 
ham and  Gary  Neville,  while 
his  Southampton  counterpart 
had  not  only  to  accommodate 
the  loss  of  a potential  match- 
winner  in  Matt  Le  Ussier  but 
a further  four  players  with 
first-team  experience. 

True  to  form,  however,  the 
South  Coast  side  forced  the 
game’s  first  dear  chance,  a 
dipping  free-kick  from  Lee 
Todd  that  Peter  Schmeichel 
did  well  to  hold,  before  the 
champions  slipped  into  a 
higher  gear. 

The  pace  of  Ryan  Giggs  and 
Jordl  Cruyff  allied  to  probing 
midfield  passes,  soon 
stretched  the  perennial  rele- 
gation candidates.  Jordi 
Cruyffs  simple  tap-in  was 
ruled  out  only  by  a fete  flag 


from  the  referee's  assistant, 
which  became  a recurring 
feature  of  the  first  half  but 
only  hinted  at  the  battering 
that  was  to  fallow. 

In  the  22nd  minute  Jones 
cleared  a Cruyff  cross  only  to 
Giggs,  who  drove  the  ball 
back  Into  the  area  where 
Teddy  Sheringham  steered  an 
admittedly  difficult  opportu- 
nity wide.  Then  on  the  half- 
hour  Johnsen  capitalised  on 
good  work  by  Paul  Scholes  to 
crash  a thudding  header 
against  the  base  of  the  post 
Again  the  Southampton  de- 
fence somehow  held  out 

Berg  replacing  Johnsen  at 
half  time,  but  there  was  little 
respite  for  Southampton.  A 
cross  from  Giggs,  who  stum- 
bled as  he  delivered  it,  de- 
ceived Jones  in  its  flight  and 
spun  off  the  crossbar.  Then 
Beckham  struck. 

■anhteir  United  (4-1-21:  ScnmeteM;  : 
Irwin.  Johnson.  PaJHolor.  Hwffloc  Glpg* 
Butt.  Kuna.  Scholes;  Snoringham.  Cruyff, 
tomwn^tod  (4-4-2):  J ones;  »an  Gobbel. 
Monkou.  Banaii.  Todd;  OaMoy.  Mngltton.  < 
MwMUaon,  Slater  Ostanstad,  Johansen.  I 
Water—  C Barber  (Surrey).  1 


Ian  Ross 


Liverpool  headed  for 
the  dressing  rooms  to 
the  sound  of  early -sea- 
son jeering  last  night  a 
painful  reminder  of  just 
how  much  is  expected  of 
them  In  the  months  ahead. 

An  abject  performance 
against  skilled  and  disci- 
plined opponents  was  pun- 
ished in  the  traditional 
manner  — and  rightly  so. 

At  first  glance  it  seemed 
John  Barnes  was  right:  An- 
field had  started  to  come 
apart  at  the  seams  in  the 
wake  of  his  departure  to 
Newcastle  United  earlier  in 
the  day.  A gaping  hole 
greeted  the  Merseyslders 
where  once  had  stood  the 
Anfield  Road  stand,  the 
refrohishment  away  from 
the  pitch  in  no  way  match- 
ing the  restructuring  on  it. 

But  things  take  time  to 
gel,  and  the  likes  of  Ince 
and  Karlheinz  Riedle  — the 


post-Barnes  generation  — 
were  still  being  feted  by  the 
faithful  when  Leicester 
shaped  to  spoil  tilings. 

Steve  Walsh’s  smartly 
taken  free-kick  down  the 
inside  left  channel  was  col- 
lected by  Emile  Heskey, 
who  then  clipped  the  ball  to 
the  far  post.  It  drifted  over 
several  heads  before  drop- 
ping at  the  feet  of  Matt  El- 
liott, who  swept  a rather 
ugly  shot  Just  beneath  the 
cross-bar. 

Seventy-two  seconds  had 
elapsed  and,  in  the  absence 
of  Leicester  supporters,  An- 
field fell  silent  as  the  men  in 
blue  shirts  punched  the  air. 

Liverpool  promptly 
threatened  to  engulf  Leices- 
ter but  their  passing  was 
over-ambitions  and  their 
crossing,  from  both  flanks, 
absolutely  wretched. 

Riedle  wo  iked  well  in 
tandem  with  the  young 
Michael  Owen,  but  the 
main  threat  came  from 
Steve  McMmman,  a 


player  that  invariably  de- 
livers his  more  accom- 


plished performances  be- 
fore the  chill  of  winter. 


(Fenton,  72],  Hrakey. 
Ttetewi  J Winter  (3 


Winter  (SucHon-on-Ten). 


Results 


Football 


UEFA  CHAMPIONS  LEAGUE 
Sucund  ewuHfrlng  rowwl 
Ikathg 

n*  aniuhrag  (0)  S RaamJD)  o 


Banateyfi-Rochtataff:  Blackpool  2.  Bum- 
lay  2;  notfwtiam  Z.  Staff  Utd  *:  Shrew*- 
bury  4,  Carlisle  T;  Vbric  3.  WrWhmm  1. 
avoh  mauKAMca  col WATioffh 
Nm  dm*—  Araonal  2,  Chariton  1; 
Luton  1.  (Mora  UM  V.  Portsmouth  2. 
Southampton  1;  TbttMiMm  2.  MTIwaD  1. 


Rugby  League 


PMMfMOn  66  20.000 

Karioofl  58.  Erflonan  68 
Casino  Salzburg  0.  Sparta  Prague  ft  FK 
Kosice  2.  Spartak  Moscow  i;  Qatar  Jeru- 
salem 0.  Sport  ng  Lisbon  0;  Stuua  Bucha- 
reat  3.  Paris  St  GormaJn  2. 


St  Haians  42.  Parts  4. 

JTOMK  Him  UUIM  Wigan  32. 

tltarrlngan  IB. 


FA  CAftUNQ 

Aston  Vs  (01  O 


SuttenffTas^u 
Galtoctar  71 

PHlott* 
Footed  84 


■arrow  (1®  33.  WMtata.u  (78)  *0. 
■aaaanni  THoot  AMnson,  L.  WaJ- 
<ML  Oaafac  Morwood  5 WhHskm— i 
Trtosi  LawthwaUa  2.  Seeds  2.  Fauatota. 
QuMl  QbMsi  Hethertngton  3 (5ri8). 
WteWagtew  (8)  *8,  CartWa  (B)  it. 
Warktefftona  THate  Mall  2,  Ftotar,  j 
Smith.  Wslteca.  Guta.  Rota?*  CMUs 
lYteai  Manthora.  G Ruddy.  Date  Rich-  : 
ardaon  2 (823). 


fat  C Mamin  (US)  5-7.  5-1,  5-3;  P Karta 
(Cz)  bIJ-M  Gam  bin  IUS)  6-3.  6-3. 

LTA  SATELLITE  (Worthing]:  ffaoawd 
raondi  C nkktos  (GB)  bt  A Painter 
(Aus)  6-4.  6-4;  P Hand  (GB)  W P Magga 
(GB)  0-2,  L tewpala  (Aua)  fat  G 
Nstakar  (Indio)  6-1.  7-6;  C Saaff  (Aus)  M A 
Parmer  (GBI 6-2. 6-0:  J SkortaH  (NZ)  bt  v 
Vanlcataraghavan  (India)  4-6.  7-8.  6-4;  C 
tester*  (Aus)  M R LoM  [US)  6-4. 3-6.  7-6: 
J ta  (GB)  W A Witt  (US)  8-2.  6-3;  H 
«tatad  (GB)  bt  A Foster  (OB)  8-4,  6-4. 
WOMWT  CAHAMAN  OPEN  (Toronto): 
terat  i a— to  H «aU  (Japan)  bt  I Splriu 
(Rom)  4-6,  6-3.  6-2;  K Ptt  (US)  M N Tnu- 
zlat  (Pr)  6-1.  7-«.  N KVteMste  (Japan)  bt  B 
SchulEt-MeCartlty  (Noth)  6-4,  2-0.  0-0;  M 
■Msawa  (Bui)  bt  K Hadsudova  (Stovsk) 
0-3,  0-0.  J Cain  toll  (US)  bt  S Farina  (R) 
6-4,  6-3;  L RayitMad  (US)  b:  A Glass 
(Gar)  6-2.  6-1:  A Sagipama  (Japan)  bt  E 
Csllana  (Btfl)  6-4. 6-3;  H Araadt  (US)  to  H 
Sukowa  (Cz)  6-2.  0-4;  H teatotota 


Jwifai  1.  T HaOrmad  (Nor)  65£Sm;  2.  J 
Stone  (Aua)  664S  3.  T Damaeko  (Gar) 
6630. 


Evening  Racing 

HAMILTON 


Baseball 


(Japan)  bt  C Rubin  (IE?)  6-1.  8-4;  Y Bm- 
maU  (lndo)  bt  S Klelnova  (Cz)  0-3.  6-0. 


HartsonA 
Bartaavlc  70 


WaHaea7.es 
Rtontro  36 

FurttnanO  83 
2SJ54 


COCA-COLA 


L CUP 
first  tag 


Minton  77  (pan) 
1,073 


Bteoioii 

GrlfTIths  39 


taatSwtotow  (10)  SO,  HaB  KH  (16)  SO. 
Trtost  Baker,  FUUitt.  GJoadhllL  Lambott. 
Oaator  Fatona  2.  Mafl  mb  Trtow  Adanw. 
Mkko.  Damutt.  Gena.  D KuttHnaon, 
Retiaa.  Onata  Evsritt  2.  M Flatohnr  (1^02). 
Tartl  B 12,  HaB  (14)  BO.  VtMta  Trtmm 
DaaMn.  FltzgarehL  Oeafas  FKzgamd  2. 
Trtow  FMtar  2,  Dlaon.  Gray,  KalUn,  Hopl, 
Halotoa.  Jotmaon,  Vdkana.  Rleban)  WH- 
aon.  Oaatet  Gray  4,  Hewitt  (1  JOB). 


mU  (lndo)  bt  S Klelnova  (Cz)  6-3  6-0. 
Baonad  lyufc  U Bates  (US)  bt  A Carte- 
son  (Son)  6-2.  5-4;  M Wares  (Fi)  bt  3 
Jayaaaoian  (Can)  B-1,  B-i;  C Mai  Ban 
(Sp)  bt  V Yoahlda  (Japan)  6-3.  64.  6-1:  A 
Habar  (Gar)  bt  F Label  (Arg)6-2,  6-1:  ■ 
tatMaa  (Bal)  bt  A Fuaal  (Fr)  6-3  6-3. 


NATIONAL  LJBAOUEr  San  FrancteCO  7. 
Cincinnati  3:  Atlanta  2.  PHttburgh  6;  Hous- 
ton 13.  Florida  3 St  Louis  5 NY  Mete  Z, 
Colorado  0.  PhlladelpMa  S:  Loa  Angelas  7, 
Chicago  4;  San  OiBgo  6^  Montreal  4. 
AltonCAM  UMtoe  SasUe  3.  Milwau- 
kee 5.  Boston  2.  Taxes  i£  Cleveland  7. 
Detroit  4:  Sahlniore  a.  Oakland  0;  New 
York  4,  Kansas  Clly  6;  Toromo  9.  Minne- 
sota 1;  Chicago  6 Anatiahn  6. 

Bowls 

■HOLISM  WOMEN'S  NATIONAL 
CWtnPS  (Royal  Leamington  Spa):  Iwa 
ITwnl  Wnalu  toaofcwaE,  Oartqrablrw  (G 

Hal mw)  M March  Conservattvea.  Cam- 
bridgesWra  (D  MB  Oar)  27-10;  iwd  pmm, 
WtetBtog  (W  Davies)  « Westminster 
BraeWey.  Norman ta  [M  Gaarey)  21-15. 
Roan  Btodkwali  bt  Raid  Place  17-15 


Athletics 


1 MU  MEET  (Zurich);  Man 
1.  F Fredericks  (Nam)  (LSBsec;  2.  M 


Graana  (U81  BAB:  1 T Momgofnaiy  (US). 
4KMna  1.  M Jotmaon  (UB)  44.31;  2.  T 
Washington  (US)  4438;  3 □ Kamoga  (Uga) 


•**(1)1 
Venus  15 


Waatord  (i)  % 

NoN-WHHama  12 
RodMffialsa 


Lateb  (10)  44,  Ha  nil  data  (6)  16.  Ltoato 
Ttlaa  Ingram  % Don  Ian,  JanUrW,  LfltU,  Par 
M StraaL  rtnelai  Purt«  5 "—  - Mi 
Trim  J Green  2.  Pachnluk.  ttuietot  Qari- 
landS  (BD3). 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
CHALLENGE  CUP 
fint  round 
Airdrie  (0)  1 I 

Cooper  88 

temmaaa  CT  (0)o  Quia 
644 


QPdrasn  IB 
McKtehrMBi 


Itoirlai  pi)  Q 
79B 

I el  sa  (D)  B 

FunriguS4 
Roam  59 

**»*OTi 

Irvine  48 
574 


Damtav  W *».  Haris  (12)  11 
P— n»am  Trie  ChUda,  Roper.  OatawS 
EMi  Z HniiiNih  Trton  P Delaney,  Rym. 

I McKeMo.  B WllBanw.  Ooatot  lata  4. 
Drop  OodteDbun  (1.107). 

[Tennis 

atp  nrmNATtOHju.  chawpioh- 


(New  Haven);  IWmaat  %Mm- 
(Ann)  bt  U ftosMt  »wiB)  4-6. 6-1. 
Mtoiwiabi  (U3 ) mb  CeMwnl)  (US) 
tt  0 MbcPhte 


Blntongtiam  2.  Preston  0.  tent  nhriaiiM 
OrindM  1,  OWham  fc  Man  C 2.  Sunder- 
lend  * Now  Co  0,  Wotvortampun  3:  Port 
Vale  0.  West  Brwn  5 ffeaund  r^lalaia 


<l»)  6-1.  4-6.  6-1 : ■ Blaeaw  (NZ)  bt  J 

Courier  (US)  6-2.  0-2:  W Weak  (bm)  bt  O 

Stanoytehev  (Bal)  6-4.  6-1;  J Mata 
KB)  bt  M BhupaSd  (India)  6-2.  tHT.  7-5 

ffeewaa  reaeadiT  Ha— a-  (GWbtOVa- 
aafc  ICz)  4-6.  7-4. 6-4;  T Kefatefco.  (Hu,) 


□ GuerrouJ  (Mor)  a5R91;  2.  F Cecho  (Sp) 
3JZBA6  (European  record);  3.  V Myonoabo 
(Bun  3^8.43;  10.  J Mayocfc  (GB)  33321- 
llOre  toirdtaei  1.  A Johnson  (US)  1313; 
2.  m creor  (US)  1314;  3.  T Jarrett  (GB) 
1M1;  4,  C Jackson  (GB)  133a  4O0m  torf- 
Atesi  1.  L Herbert  (BA)  4 setose:  2.0KS- 
vacs  (Hun)  48.79;  3.  J Muzlk  (Cz)  4326. 

teerlimptaai  l,  W 8 KIpfcetar 
(KtmJ  750.08  (world  record);  Z B Sarmjt- 
»l  (Ken)  8.00. 35:  3,  u Kiptanuf  (Kan) 
’•  v Quwada  (Cub) 
17J8ra;  2.  K HarrtKion  (US)  1728;  3 D 
Kapustin  (Rus)  17.05;  5.  F Aeyepeng  (GB) 
fffA  1.  L Rtedal  (Gori  BOBam;  2. 

V AJafcnn  (Lit)  08,44;  3,  A SaHiO  (US)  88.14; 
8.  R WeHr  (GB)  8310. 

Women:  loam:  1,  M 0«*y  (Jam) 
lOOQaac;  2.  M Jones  (US)  1097;  3 Q 
tHver*(U3)  11.06.  ZOOnr  1.  M Jones  (US) 
21.76;  Z I Witter  (U8)  2337;  3 Z Plffluse- 
Vtoh  (UW)  22.30.  SOtem  1.  M riutobl  (Mot) 
1JB38;  3 A F Oulret  (Cut»)  15347;  3 Y 
Afanasyeva  (Rus)  15361.  lodea  teaWbai 
1.  M Freemen  (Jam)  12.67:  Z L EnequMt 
(Swe)  12-74;  3.  3 OlnUirova  (Bei)li8Z. 


SMITH  * WILLIAMSON  BRITISH 
PIHP  (Hove):  Kit  BgM:  A MHes  & 

M Adams  « J OaliaghBr  a A Keeton  1;  U 
Setfler  1.  M Turner  ft  J Emms  1.  A Martin 
ft  A LBdoar  1.  J Mwtui  0..  Rdm>d  Mbs  A 
Kosten  v A Miles;  M Adams  v J Emms:  A 
Ledger  v M Sadlte:  J Speelmon  v k Sastil- 
Uram  A Bummeracale  v C Ward  all  drown; 
H Hunt  3 J Oamgher  1 LeMarai  Koosn 
T,  Adam,  Emm*,  Ledger.  Milas.  Sadler 
35. 


BJ»  (Bt  4yda)>  1,  SAMXKDC,  p Roberts 
(5-4  Fav);  a.  Oriel  OW  (5-4);  3,  Ha— re 
Prtoeeae  (40-1).  5 ran.  Sbd.  4.  (J  Barry) 
Tote.  0,00;  Cl .10.  Cl 50.  Dual  F:  Cl. in. 
CSF:  0.08.  «JO  (W  flyria>  1,  NATURAL 
KSV,  A Mackey  (H-Sh  2.  TMa  Satyato 
(20-1);  a,  Water  fateaff  (8-1);  4, 
RapU  tenrver  Q6-1).  5-1  Fav  Henry  The 
Hawk.  16  ran.  < IX.  (D  Haydn  Jones)  Tote: 
0310:  Cl  .43  C250.  Cl  50.  Dual  ft  E81A3 
Trio:  C224.B0.  CSF:  C107.40.  Trlcaac 
EB45JK  7-00  (lei  W Bjrda)a  1,  WMn> 
BAOO,  J Fanning  (16-11;  S,  PbBWriat 
(8-2):  3,  Batin  HBow  (5-1).  4-1  Fav  Kamof. 
9 ran.  % «.  (C  Thornton)  Tote:  £1950; 
£170.  CUB.  £223.  Dim!  F;  £8153  Trim 
£132.00.  CSF;  £4653  Trfcaat  C21373 
7JHJ  (In  Sf  18yda)r  1,  H.  PfUNCM,  J 
F Etah  (8-1);  a.  Cralaary  (5-1):  3.  Ctoaal 
oat  Dan  (i  ■ (6-1).  3-1  Fav  Farflekti  prince. 
12  ran.  2.  iff.  (John  Berry)  Tote;  £850; 
tzea.  cun.  C*20.  Dual  F:  £3153  Trio: 
C87J3  CSft  £4856.  TrteasC  £27311.  MO 
(lm  If  SSydMi  1,  MR  PtHITVWIMKSt  M 
Gallagher  (8-2):  J,  Orial  Lad  (10-1);  3. 


Cricket 


10(14-1).  11-4  Fav  Ug 

RabeL  11  ran.  2K  ill.  (J  Eyre)  Tote:  £350; 
£3.03  £353  £3.13  Dual  F:  C7.7a  Trio: 
£15653  CSF;  £38  35.  &JO  (Ire  Myd>> 
1,  MURROH  WALLACC,  A Madoy  (6-4 
Fav);  2,  Katie  tea Hi  (6-1):  3,  Bant 
naiwnd  (HW).  9 ran.  Nk.  3 (D  Haydn 
Jore*)  Toler  EZKkCizo.  0.13  £2.73  Dual 
ft  £550.  Trio;  £2053  CSF;  £&33  Trieaac 
E48J20. 

ouADPtimmeo  placvoti gbs.83 


eeyt  Devon  230-6  and  108-0  (Jonsa  4-4BL 
Owjn  184-8  and  as-7  (R  j wniuma  BO). 


Sailing 


SAMDOWN 


Fixtures 


ADMWUB  CUP  (Plymouth):  Rndt. 
(alter  mo  completion  of  mo  Fastner  race): 
H85  ctoas  (bio  boat  oonraetM  ttmasl:  t. 


Madina  MUano  (R)  KMxr  06mtn  ioaae  Z 
naeh  Gordon  (US)  8326UJ3;  3 FtoQamuffln 


Flash  Gordon  (US)  KL26JJ3;  3 Ftogamuffln 
(Aus)  642)342;  4,  Hubtn  XIV  (Gar)  872150; 
3 Invertor  (Bean)  8752.35;  6.  Conim  induf- 
aonoa  (GB)  892314;  7.  Numbers  (NZ) 
8*4333  IUS  40  etoai.  1,  Pinto  (Geri 
930134:  2.  MK  Cato  (US(  80-0250;  3 Easy 
Oars  (GB)  9303.43  4.  Mean  Machine  (NZ) 
S^r?‘  tAu*!  “26.06:  3 Breva 
08  (ID  030334;  7.  Fram  XIV  (Sean) 
930334.  Mianaa  M cteeai  1.  Bradamonte 
(GB)  932338;  2.  Sea  (Aua)  83-1823:  X 
Breeze  (B)  942326;  4.  Georgia  Express  2 
(NZ)  84.1227;  3 Tlumaa  I Punbt  (Oer) 
8429.11;  6.  Jameson  (US)  H-4351;  7, 
MumnHHJia  (Scan).  n*el  ewaraB  etand- 
Inttei  1.  United  States  Htunpcs;  2.  Ger- 
many 160.00;  X Italy.  1635ft  4.  Australia 
172.13;  3 Great  Britain  18300:  e.  New  Zea- 
land 162.13;  7.  Scandinavia  27853 


&4«(1n14riOil,|OMaOXeOT,C 

Carver  (W-l);  2,  TtaiHlr  (18-1);  S, 
Chmufcae  Wta  (10-1).  7-2  Fav  Ttartiet. 
14  ren.  Hd.  1.  (A  Jarvtsj  Tote:  £17.70;  C4J0.  i 
£380.  caaa  Dual  F ctoaso.  Trio:  £401.43  l 
CSF;  CIISAB.  TrMit  £75317.  3.15  (BT 
*yr*">  1,  RAKE  A KINO,  G Carter  (7-s 
Favi:  2,  Stoma  Fre-ntta  bet  (2-1);  a. 

1&-2).  s mn.  J.  1.  M Payne)  i 
Tbw  ajft  Cl. 10.  E1J3  £1  JO.  Dual  P; 
22-60.  Tria  B2.13  CSF:  WA8.  BjU  (In, 
«T>  T.  Tunamm,  3 Sandora  (io-il  a. 

l^-a);  a.  raweto  m-1)  . 
5-2  Fav  Badge  iff  Fame.  8 ran.  3.  X (R 

Bastunan)  Tote:  CIOAO:  £303  C130,  £SL03 
Dual  F:  £15.70.  CSF;  £4029.  TrtetHC  : 
068-67.  7.1  B (1m  1«rda^  1,  WtASAN, 
R MINI  (20-1):  ft,  Cape  Craw  (8-11  Fav): 
3,  Crtmauu  Tide  (11-2).  5 ran.  f«.  2.  (R 
Armstrong)  Tote:  CiS.10;  £950,  £123  Dual 
F:  £8-70.  C8F:  £339.  wut  Soaca  Race. 
7jV  rn  eydrii  1,  half  TONS  Dana  | 
OKtaM  (5-1  Pftv);  X itowWy  BBae 
(14-1):  X BrigM  Ptoagoff  (12-1),  H ran.  I 


(750  uabwe  stated) 

Football 


fyto«  rn— it.  that  law  Cwmbran  i 
Nauonai  Bucuresti  (7jft  OMoavon  vLaoia 
Daewoo  (8JB:  KHmareock  v StaAourha. 

Mama  uuaum  iraiw  Ptotoism 

Blackburn  v Trantnera  (70):  Leads  v Man 
UW  a.0);  Staff  KM  V uverpool  (75). 

AVON  IHSU3AMCH  COMMHATIOMi 
Hral  ntiitelBra  Ipawfch  v Norwich  (30). 


Rugby  Ltague 


DIVIStOHAJ.  nuntSMHIFi  Lanoa- 
■Mre  Peek  Swtoton  v KotgUloy.  Weak 
Yiririiii  F« sh Brmiey  v Hudderafieia 
ALLUUtCH  cmitn  BriUtord  v Hull  KR. 
OWham  vKaWax:  Warrington  v Caaffatord. 
nmnSwtattdvBanayrWaloaffaklvDewa- 
hwy:  Vtork  v Start  eto.  Seooodb  Doncaawr 
v Prescot;  Hudderefletu  v Keighley;  ftocn- 
date  v Lanes  Lymt 


in 


David  Laeair 


Cl 


CHRIS  SUTTON  com- 
pleted a first-half  bat* 
trick  in  the  space  of 
19  minutes  at  VUla 
Park  last  night  to  spoil  Stan 
Collymore’s  return  to  the 
Midfends  with  Aston  Villa 
and  assure  Roy  Hodgson  of 
bis  second  win  in  five  days  as 
BlaCkhurn’s  new  manager. 

Although  Villa  redoubled 
their  attacking  efforts  In  the 
second  halt  Blackburn  added 
a fourth  after  71  minutes 
when  a long  shot  from  Stuart 
Ripley  was  deflected  into  the 
net  by  Kevin  Gaflacher. 

Villa  have  spent  nearly  as 
much  as  Liverpool  trying  to 
discover  whether  there  is 
more  to  Collymore  than 
meets  the  eye. 

What  tended  to  meet  the 
eye  at  Anfield  was  a striker 
who  regularly  felled  to  ftilfil 
the  potential  he  had  once 
shown  with  Nottingham 
Forest 

A feck  of  goals,  especially  at 
home,  hpid  Villa  back  last 
season,  partly  because  too 
much  responsibility  for  scor- 
ing them  fey  wire  Dwight 
Yorke  and  the  blame  for  miss- 
ing them  often  fell  on  Savo 
Milosevic.  Clearly  Brian  Lit- 
tle, the  Villa  manager,  be- 
lieves Collymore  is  the  cata- 
lyst to  solve  the  problem. 

Last  night  Little  had  Colly- 
more playing  slightly  behind 
Yorke  and  Milosevic,  though 
ready  enough  to  shoot  when 
the  opportunity  presented  it- 
self, as  It  did  in  the  first  min- 
ute  when  the  goalkeeper  John 
Filan  was  tested  with  a low 
drive.  Though  Collymore  was 
an  additional  attacking 
threat  Villa  stfil  looked  to 
Yorke’ s speed  and  mobility  to 
unsettle  Blackburn. 

For  Blackburn,  the  initial 
point  of  interest  lay  In  seeing 
how  their  defence  would  con- 
tinue to  shape  up  now  that 
Henning  Berg  had  followed 
Graeme  Le  Saux  away  from 
Ewood  Park.  Colin  Hendry's 
presence  at  centre-back, , 
where  he  has  now  been  joined  ] 
by  Stephane  Henchoz,  the 
Swiss  signed  from  Hamburg, 


will  be  even  more  important 
as  the  season  gets  under  way. 

Certainly  BfetikhumloAad 
as  obdurate  as  ever  last  night 
villa’s  movements  lapped 
around  the  fringes  of  their  ft. 

fence  without  showing  stett 

of  being  able  to  produce  the 
tolling  paw  or  crow  that 
would  unlock  their  cover. 

Blackburn,  meanwhile, 
broke  away  quickly.  With  Rip. 
ley  and  Jason  Wilcox  giving 
them  width  and  Billy  McRin- 
lay  and  Garry  nitcroft  pene- 
tration through  the.  niilfrtfa 
The  first  sign  of  a goal  was 
not  seen  until  the  19th  minute 
when  Yorke  exploited  Patrick 
Valery's  carelessness  qq  the 
left  before  producing  a teas- 
fog  centre  for  Milosevic  to 
head  the  ball  down  towards 
the  net  from  a few  yards  out 
Filan  looked  beaten  but  his 
feet  still  denied  VlHa  the  lead. 

Two  minutes  later  Black- 
burn were  In  front  Chris  Sut- 
ton and  Valery  created  spare 
i for  Ripley  on  the  right  sum,  by 
the  time  he  centred,  Sutton 
was  in  position  to  turn  Ugo 
Ehiogu  and  produce  a shot 
which  the  goalkeeper  Michael 
Oakes  could  only  help  into 
the  net. 

Scarcely  had  the  VUla  sup- 
porters taken  In  this  setback 
than  Sutton  scored  again  in 
the  25th  minute.  This  time 
Wilcox  and  G&Uacher  set  up 
the  chance,  which  Sutton  ac- 
cepted with  a low  shot  Inside 
the  near  post. 

Given  dear  opportunities 
at  the  other  end.  Villa  found  it 
difficult  to  produce  a finish- 
ing touch.  Not  that  Yorke 
could  do  much  about  the 
tenacity  with  which  Hendry 
managed  to.  divert  his  shot 
nvidc- 

Not  so  Sutton,  who  com- 
pleted his  hat-trick  five  min- 
utes before  half-time.  McKin- 
ley launched  Wilcox  past 
Villa’s  defence  on  the  left  and 
Sutton  surged  through  the 
middle  to  volley  in  the  cross. 


MM  vote  (3-4-3):  OAkMi  EMOflU. 

Soiangai*.  Qf»v»on;  Nriien.  Drtpw. 

Town*  and.  Wright;  York*.  Colly  mare. 
MDaMvtc 

—Mu—  (town  (4-w):  FffML  VU«y. 
Mencltox,  Handry.  Konnw;  Rlplay. 
MeKinlay.  Finaroti.  WUcok  Sutton. 
QaitvAv, 

■tototra  R Aicodt  (RadMQ. 


Redknapp  joins 
Joachim  chase 


Peter  White 


fore  the  chill  of  winter. 

In  truth,  Liverpool’s  most 
positive  move  of  the  eve- 1 
ning  came  daring  the  inter- 
val, with  the  abandonment  j 
of  their  cumbersome  five- , 

man  defensive  system. 
Extra  bodies  in  midfield  in- 
creased  the  tempo  of  their 
football  but  not  the  quality.  1 

A rather  dull  evening  was  i 
to  boast  an  improbably  ' 
tense  climax,  Ince  nadgjng  | 
Liverpool  back  into  conten- , 
tion  with  a fine  drive  from 
distance  six  minutes  before  I 
the  end,  only  a muttw  of  I 
seconds  after  the  Leicester 
City  substitute  Graham  ! 
Fenton  had  claimed  his  j 
side's  second  goaL 

Llvarporili  (6-3-8):  James;  Jonea, 
Wright  Ba«>  (kustea  72mln).  Haricraas, 
Btoiwebye  (Morphy,  45);  McManaman. 
ince.  Thomaa  (Carragher.  77);  Owen,  i 
Rtetea. 

mcMHr  citjn  (5-3-3):  Keller;  Izzet 
(Savage.  45).  Waiah.  Prior.  Bttott  Guppy; 
Lennon.  Kaamarfc.  Campbell;  Marshall 


Htt,  Z (R  Flower)  Tote;  E4JB0:  Cli».  £383 
E363  Dual  FI  £3360.  Trio:  £117.20.  CSF: 
£44.14.  Trtcaat  C435B4.  wu  Comtehe 
Quest  DMne  Min-P,  Dozen  Rosas.  8.18 


(1m  M TriG  1,  SHATA,  R HTM  (11-6  Jl 
Favira,  Hwa  (11-8  Jt  Fav);  3,  Serpeo- 


Favira,  mmtmma  (li-B  Jt  Fav);  a,  Swpeo- 
ttona  (7-8).  6 ran.  IX.  M.  ( Motor  VV  item) 
Tote.  £2.73'  £1-40.  £143  Dual  ft  £1.90. 
CSF:  E3JM.  Wt  LlmnL 
GtlADPOTl  £7.70  PLACHPOTi  £8320 


fWALTHST  l Colombo).  Sri  Lanka  332  (A 


da  Silva  MS)  and  415-7  doc  (8  Jayaeiirtya 
199.  A do  SOva  120).  India  376  IS  Ganguly 


199.  A de  save  120).  India  376  IS  Gansuty 
147.  STendtfflmr  139)  and  281-S  (M  Aztar- 
udkfln  tosno.  a Jadaia  73).  Malcti  drawn. 
MCOKD  XI  C’SHlFi  CtHurierflald: 
Hampshire  107  (Smitn  *-6L  OorbysMre 
iff-1.  CBeeier  la  Bwin  OurDarn  5CM  v 
NorftaniaioiiaWra.  G44h  r di  Surrey  224 
(H  Shahid  57;  Aitree  6-34).  werwtakshire 
178-8.  — dtoton  etaMto  Sussex  190  (S 
Humphries  S3.  P M FUdgway  4-32).  Lanca- 
anlre  88-2.  OoidiMin  Sehook  YOrhahlre 
459-3  dec  (M  J Wood  168.  R A KMUelXH- 
oogb  173).  Leicestershire  78-2..  Me  etay, 
num  Oaelieraleyi  Worceatershlre  v 
MWdtesex. 


THE  West  Ham  manager 
Harry  Redknapp  has 
turned  his  attention  to 
the  Aston  Villa  striker  Julian 
Joachim  after  being  pipped  by 
Newcastle  for  John  Barnes. 

Redknapp  made  an  Inquiry 
for  Joachim,  who  is  also  a tar- 
get for  Bolton  Wanderers,  and 
will  today  decide  whether  to 
follow  it  up  with  a firm  offer 
erf  about  £2  m 01  ion. 

Meanwhile  Barnes,  whose 
move  to  Newcastle  was  an- 
nounced by  the  dub  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  has  apolo- 
gised to  Redknapp  after  ini- 
tially saying  he  would  join 
West  Ham. 

A deal  had  been  agreed  and 
Barnes  was  to  have  had  a 
medical,  before  Newcastle 
made  their  interest  known. 
“Once  I had  heard  of  Newcas- 
tle coming  in  I explained  the 
situation  to  Harry  Red- 
knapp,”  Barnes  said.  'The 
way  it  has  happened  it  has 
left  me  in  a very  unfortunate 
situation  and  I apologise  to 
West  Ham  over  the  the  way  it 
was  done.” 

Barnes,  who  was  given  a 
free  transfer  by  Liverpool, 
has  signed  a two-year  con- 
tract with  Newcastle,  be- 
lieved to  be  worth,  with  sign- 
ing-on fees  and  bonuses, 
upwards  of  £15,000  a week. 

Blackburn  Rovers  are  lead- 
ing the  chase  for  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  winger  Mark  Ken- 
nedy, another  Liverpool 
player  who  is  surplus  to 
requirements.  Rovers  could 


easily  match  the  Hkaiy  asking 
price  of  £2  million  for  Kenne- 
dy, who  cost  £L5  million 
when  he  arrived  at  Airfield 
EromMilVwall. 

Wolves  are  considering  a 
bid  for  the  Aston  VUla  mid- 
fielder Sasa  Curcic,  who  is  on 
tbq  transfer  list 
Villa's  manager  Brian  Lit- 
tle would  accept  an  offer  of 
about  £1.5  million  for  the 
Serb,  whom  he  bought  from 
Bolton  a year  ago  for  £4  mil- 
lion, on  the  understanding 
that  a further  £1  mfllkin 
would  be  paid  if  the  player 
helped  Wolves  gain  promo- 
tion to  the  Premiership. 

Sheffield  United  have 
bought  the  6ft  tin  Greece 
Under-2l  international  de- 
fender Traianos  Dellas  from 
Arts  Salonika  for  an  initial 
£300,000,  which  could  rise  to 
£700,000  depending  on  appear- 
ances and  performances. 

Patrick  Vieira  and  Matthew 
Upson  of  Arsenal  , have  been 
suspended  for  three  matches 
after  the  FA  received  notifica- 
tion of  their  sendings-off  in  a 
pre-season  friendly  match 
I against  PSV  Eindhoven  In 
Holland  last  month. 

The  bans  start  on  August 
25,  but  Vieira  may  not  have  to 
serve  his.  The  FA  has  agreed 
to  forward  video  evidence, 
which  Arsenal  believe  show 
he  was  unfidriy  treated,  to  its 
Dutch  counterpart. 

Chelsea’s  Frank  Sinclair 
has  been  charged  with  mis- 
conduct for  dropping  his 
shorts  in  celebration  after 
scoring  during  the  3-2  defeat 
at  Coventry  an  Saturday. 


Sport  in  brief 


Squash 


Own  (19pte)  but  Oman  (7)  by  8 wfektes. 
■amrinra  Oorate  ISO  and  177  (h  j Scoff  86; 
Hampaona— «6)  Cnufiira  187  Md  134-1  U 
D Bun  86).  Cbuiura  (21pte)  but  Donat 
(5)  by  ntna  vffcfcote. 


The  British  champion  Mark 
Cairns  found  himself  among 
the  favourites  yesterday 
when  Jansher  Khan  was 
taken  ill  en  route  to  the  World 
Games  tournament  at  Lahti 
In  Finland.  Pakistan's  world 
champion  has  a high  fever 
and  his  likely  withdrawal 
leaves  Cairns,  Egypt’s  Ahmed 
Barada,  Ireland's  Derek  Ryan 
and  Australia's  Craig  Row- 
land as  the  leading  seeds. 


Michael  Adams  and  Matthew 
Sadler,  who  were  both  held  by 
weaker  opponents.  The  13- 
year-old  Luke  McShane  drew 
with  the  No.  S seed  MhrkHteb- 
den  and  is  still  in  the-  run- 
ning. one  point  behind 
Kosten, 


Chess 

With  two  rounds  to  go,  the 
British  Championship  at 
Hove  remains  wide  open, 
writes  Leonard  Barden.  A 
rash  of  draws  on  the  top 
Jpards  kept  foe  French-based 
'Tony  Kosten  half  a point 
ahead  of  the  top  seeds 


Cycling 

Graeme  Obree,  the  former 
world  pursuit  champion  and 
record-holder,  will  return  to 
international  competition  at 
the  world  trade  champion* 
ships  in  Perth  from  August 
27-31.  The  Scot,  who  an- 
nounced his  retirement  to 
May  but  returned  to  the  do- 
mestic scene  a fortnight  ago, 
has  been  drafted  Into  Brit- 
ain's 4,000m  pursuit  team. 

TbaMi  Ini  ImUvMnnI  rntuHi  H 
Hbyiu;  Tnm  prauMi  • (W,  J Cltaf. ,» 
gtoBriorth.  Haytu.  Q tore* 

SM.  Ctey.  IkM  nv  c UOCLOMV  Itobta 
P JBCOWK  Oljiupll  UfteH  JMeLMn.0 
Hoy)  C Pin: hral.  WOMHb  tortoO  W 
Bvnracn;  BOOia  to  Swmon;  ffuuto  Y 
McGregor.  Rotate*  5 Bayttan. 
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SPORTS  NEWS  IS 


Fee  halts 


Townsend 

transfer 


Paul  Rams 


Gregor  Townsend’s 
move  from  North- 
ampton to  Cardiff 
was  in  the  balance 
last  night  after  the  Welsh  club 
learned  that  the  Scotland  out- 
side-half was  not  a free  agent 
Townsend  agreed  a one- 
year  deal  with  Cardiff:  be- 
lieved to  be  worth  £150,000,  on 
the  basis  that  even  though  he 
had  two  years  to  run  bn  his 
contract  with  Northampton 
he  had  an  escape  clause 
allowing  him  to  move  to  a 
club  outside  England  without 
a transfer  fee. 

But  Northampton  informed 
Cardiff  that  the  26-year-old, 
who  played  for  the  Lions  in 
their  two  Test  victories  over 
South  Africa  this  summer, 
had  accepted  a retainer, 
understood  to  be  £30,000.  to 
play  for  them  this  season. 

Cardiff  were  told  they 
would  have  to  pay  a transfer 
fee  if  they  wanted  Townsend. 
Northampton  put  a £400.000 
tag  on  him  and  win  be  in  the 
High  Court  in  London  today 
seeking  an  injunction  to 
block  his  move  to  Wales  until 
Cardiff  have  paid  the  asking 
price. 

Northampton’s  owner 
Keith  Barwell  said:  “Cardiff 
have  not  even  had  the  cour- 
tesy to  speak  to  me  about  Gre- 
gor despite  the  feet  he  has  two 
years  to  run  on  his  contract 
He  is  not  going  anywhere 
until  we  have  received  a 
transfer  fee.” 

Cardiff  had  arranged  to  un- 
veil Townsend  today  after  he 
chase  them  ahead  of  Bath, 
who  had  matched  the  Arms 
Park  club’s  offer  financially 
but  who,  with  Mike  Catt  on 
their  books,  had  not  been  able 
to  guarantee  that  he  would 
play  at  outside-halt 
With  Jonathan  Davies 
likely  to  retire,  Cardiff  had  no 
such  reticence  and  Townsend 
was  tempted  by  the  prospect 
of  teaming  up  again  with  the 
Lions'  scrum-half  Robert  How- 
ley.  who  will  return  to  action 
in  October  after  injuring  his 
shoulder  in  South  Africa. 
Cardiff  were  meeting  last 


Right  to  decide  whether  they 
would  pay  a transfer  fee  if 
required  to.  It  would  push  the 
cost  of  the  player,  given 
Northampton’s  valuation  of 
him,  to  more  than  £SOO,OOQ. 

“It  looks  as  if  Gregor  will  be 
staying  at  Northampton  ” 
said  Cardiff’s  chief  executive 
Gareth  Davies.  “I  have  yet  to 
confirm  with  him  that  he 
signed  a retainer  but,  if  he 
did.  it  would  almost  certainly 
mean  we  would  have  to  pay  a 

transfer  fee  for  him 

“We  have  acted  in  good 
fetth.  We  have  been  talking  to 
Gfregor  far  a number  of  months 
and  did  net  approach  North- 
ampton because  we  thought  he 
was  a free  agent.  It  is  our  belief 
that  they  have  offered  him  an 
improved  contract  and  he  win 
stay  with  than.” 

Cardiff,  who  have  ap- 
pointed the  former  Wales  cap- 1 
tain  Jonathan  Humphreys  as  i 
their  captain  for  the  season, 
are  poised  to  move  instead  for 
the  Canadian  Bob  Ross,  who 
can  play  at  butslde-half  or  in 
the  centre. 

Swansea  have  put  a £ i mil- 
lion tag  on  Scott  Gibbs,  their 
Lions  centre,  to  scare  off 
poachers.  The  dub  secretary 
Byron  Mugford  said  the  price 
was  “something  the  current 
market  has  defined,  not 
Swansea.  If  Northampton  are 
asking  £500,000  for  Gregor 
Townsend  then  Scott’s  valua- 
tion is  not  unrealistic’’.  Gibbs 
has  three  years  of  his  con- 
| tract  to  run. 

• England,  the  women’s 
World  Cup  champions,  lost 
67-0  to  New  Zealand  in  the 
first  match  of  their  tour. 

• Glen  Osborne  has  replaced 
the  injured  Tana  Umaga  on 
the  left  wing  in  New  Zea- 
land’s team  for  Saturday’s 
Tri-Nations  Test  against  Aus- 
tralia at  Carisbrook.  David 
Wilson  wfQ  captain  Australia 
in  the  absence  of  John 
(knee).  Australia  are  also 
without  Daniel  Manu  and  the 
lock  Matt  Cockbain. 

• A 10-strong  business  con- 
sortium, including  the  former 
Wales  and  Lions  fentw  John 
Taylor,  yesterday  confirmed 
their  £500,000  investment  in 
London  Welsh. 


Hands  of  friendship . . . Glamorgan’s  Robert  Croft  and  Essex’s  Mark  Ilott  restore  cordial  relations  yesterday  after  foiling  out  on  Tuesday  evening 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JENKINS 


Pals  again  but  fines  will  follow  shoving  match 


David  Hopps  at  Chelmsford  sees  a show  of  contrition  after  Essex  book  NatWest  final  place 


ONLY  two  days  had 
passed  since  Eng- 
land’s vice-captain 
Nasser  Hussain 
rightly  berated  the  coun- 
try's domestic  cricket  as 
“too  matey  and  lovey-do- 
vey”, but  here  yesterday  it 
was  an  occasion  to  flaunt 
those  qualities  for  all  they 
were  worth. 

A regrettable  bout  of 
poshing  and  shoving  be- 
tween Robert  Croft  and 
MaxkHott,  as  an  acrimoni- 
ous NatWest  semi-final  be- 
tween Essex  and  Glamor- 
gan was  about  to  be 
suspended  because  of  bad 
light,  bad  demanded  a pub- 
lic show  of  repentance.  The 
two  England  players  duly 
obliged  the  morning  after 
with  an  embrace  on  the 


| square  after  Essex  bad 
slithered  into  the  Lard’s 
I final  with  a one-wicket 

' win. 

Those  who  pronounce 
that  cricket’s  moral  fabric 
has  been  irreparably  dam- 
aged by  foe  incident  are  de- 
luding themselves.  Croft 
and  Ilott  were  two  highly 
charged  ■ professional 
sportsmen  who  momen- 
tarily lost  their  cooL 

For  that  they  pm  fotrly 
expect  fines  from  their 
counties  of  up  to  £1,000. 
Gerard  Elias  QC»  dmtwnnn 
of  the  England  Cricket 
Board’s  disciplinary  com- 
mittee, and  a Glamorgan 
vice-president,  interviewed 
both  men  privately  and  ex- 
pressed foe  wish  that  the 
two  counties  would  resolve 


1 foe  matter  by  foe  end  of  foe 
week. 

If  professional  sportsmen 
have  a responsibility  as , 
role  models,  then  Croft  and 
Ilott  addressed  those  duties 
seriously  yesterday. 

“I'm  disappointed  to  lose 
and  Pm  disappointed  with 
what  went  on,”  Croft  said. 
“It  was  a high-pressure  sit- 
uation, but  I can’t  condone 
it.  The  hug  at  foe  end  was 
for  the  public  and 
ourselves.” 

Ilott  was  equally  contrite. 
**It  shouldn’t  happen  in 
cricket,”  he  said,  “but  It 
was  two  friends  having  a 
bit  of  a shove.  If  it  hap- 
pened on  a school  play- 
ground, no  one  would  men- 
tion it  It  happened  ...  it 
was  ridiculous.  My  mum 


thining  I’ve  committed  a 
crime  against  the  state.” 

The  friendship  between 
Croft  and  Ilott  had  not  been 
exaggerated  overnight  for 
convenience.  They  first 
played  against  each  other  in 
an  under-16  match  between 
England  and  Wales  Schools 
more  than  10  years  ago.  On 
an  England  A tour  to  South 
Africa  they  made  up  a nifty 
musical  dno,  with  Ilott 
strumming  the  guitar  «nH 
Croft  tanging  Neil  Sedaka’s 
Calender  GirL  As  tempers 
raged  in  the  murky  light  of 
Tuesday  evening,  their 
wives  were  Just  arranging  a , 
foursome  for  dinner  in  Car- 
diff in  a fortnight’s  time. 

Hussain,  who  is  also  foe  j 
Essex  captain,  had  res- 
ponded to  Australia’s , 


retention  of  foe  Ashes  at 
Trent  Bridge  by  attacking 
the  “soft  and  cosy  little 
world”  of  domestic  cricket . 
“The  Aussies,  even  in  their 1 
grade  cricket  ere  abasing 
you,  rucking  yon  . . he 
said.  “Our  dub  cricket  in 
comparison,  is  a social 
gathering.” 

Yesterday  he  found  it 
necessary  to  labour  foe  dis- 
tinction between  cricket 
which  is  tough  end  belliger- 
ent and  behaviour  that  is 
unacceptable. 

“I  said  we  had  to  be  men- 
tally tougher,”  he  said.  “I 
am  not  cnml^ning  sledging 

or  pushing  people  around. 
Whatever  fires  people  up  is 
okay  as  long  as  it  is  within 
foe  bounds  of  acceptability. 

“This  was  two  seconds  of 
madness  in  a pressure  situ- 
ation; inexcusable,  but 
these  . things  happen. 


English  cricket  needs  more 
games  with  such  pressure.” 

Peter  Such  will  agree 
once  his  heartbeat  returns 
to  normal.  Essex  resumed 
with  two  wickets  intact  and 
six  runs  needed  and.  after 
Tim  Hodgson  had  been 
caught  off  Darren  Thomas, 
it  was  Such  whose  off- 
driven  boundary  won  foe 
match.  “The  most  memora- 
ble shot  of  my  life,”  he  said. 

OLAMOROAlb  301-8  (S  P James  109.  P A 
Cotlay  58}. 

ESSEX  (overnight  796-6) 

T P Hodgson  c Shaw  b Thomas S 

M C Ilott  not  out  „ 1 

PM  Such  not  out « 

Extras  tW.  IbB.  *6.  nbfc) 22 


Total  (tor  8. 36  ovens). — 3D3 

M of  wlefeMs  eonti  299. 

Em  Wtakln  1 2-1-M-S;  waqar 
9-1-48-0;  Thomas  12-0-74-6:  Croft  . 
12-0-47-0.  Blather  7-0-36-1;  Dale 
3-0-21-0. 

UnsAwee  J Balttemona  and  O Constant. 

BnnwoolwowwUN. 
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Rugby  League 

Paul  Rtzpatrick  on  a captain’s  demotion 


Australia  rocked  I Warwickshire  v Sussex 


Fed-up  Saints 
sackGoulding 


(Reprieved  Hemp  leaves  trail  of  carnage 


GragBanm 


Australia’s  fast 

bowlers  Jason  Gillespie 


CHRIS  JOYNT  led  St 
Helens  against  Paris  St- 
Germain  in  their  Euro- 
pean qualifier,  in  the  World 
Club  Championship  last  night 
after  Bobble  GoukHng.  the 
Great  Britain  scrum-half  was 
stripped  of  foe  captaincy  ear- 
lier in  the  day. 

Gouldlng,  captain  for  the 
past  two  years,  was  sacked  for 
disciplinary  reasons,  accord- 
ing to  St  Helens.  “Results 
over  the  last  few  months  have 
gone  against  us  and  there 
have  been  some  Incidents  we 
have  not  been  happy  with,” 
David  Howes,  the  club's  chief 
executive,  said. 

Eric  Ashton,  their  chair- 
man, said:  “This  is  a Joint  de- 
cision between  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  coach 
(Shaun  McRae]  and  not  a 
board  decision  by  Itself" 

The  dub  also  said  that 
Gouldtng,  25,  who  took  Saints 
to  the  Challenge  Cup.  and 
Super  League  titles  .last  sea- 
son, did  not  play  last  night  be- 
cause of  the  birth  of  his 
daughter  on  Tuesday  night 
and  for  no  other  reason. 

Gouldlng  Joined  Wigan  as  a 
16-year-old  of  Immense 

promise  but  he  has  never 

born  far  from  controversy  in 
a career  that  has  included 
spells  «t  Leeds  and  Widnes. 
This  year  he  asked  tor  a 
transfer  but  withdrew  it  a rew 
days  after  being  sent  off  in  a 


Challungfr  Cup  against 

Wigan,  an  offence  for  which 
be  was  suspended  for  eight 
matches,  later  reduced  to  six. 

Things  have  not  gone  well 
for  St  Helens  this  season,  par- 
ticularly in  the  World  Club 
Championship,  and  it  would 
seem  that  a resurfacing  of  ill- 
discipline  has  cost  Goulding 
his  job. 

However,  foe  scrum-half 
vowed  yesterday  to  reclaim  the 
leadership.  “I  know  I have  let 
people  down  but  I promise  the 
fena  Hurt  J am  on  a (nfai|lnn  to 
prove  that  I am  good  enough  to 
be  the  ftwn  captain  again.” 

There  have  been  persistent 
rumours  of  dressing-room  on.  I 
rest  at  Knowatey  Road  this 
season,  and  one  man  who  had 
appeared  determined  to  leave 
was  Joynt  But  he  will  wait 
until  he'  has  talked  with 
McRae  before  deciding  what 
future  be  has  at  the  dub,  bear- 
big  in  mhtd  that  the  captain- 
elect  still  has  an  unresolved 

transfer  request  on  the  table. 

• Sir  . Rodney  Walker  wM 
yesterday  that  he  Was  consid- 
ering his  future  as  chairman 
and  director  of  the  Rugby 
Football  League.  Sir  Rodney 
chaired  the  meeting  of  clubs 
at  Headingley  yesterday  and 
be  is  also  due  to  present  foe 
working-party  report  on  the 
future  government  of  the 
game  to  the  RFL  council  at 
Salford  on  September  A 


Can  we 
improve 


AA  bowlers  Jason  Gillespie 
and  Paul  Reiffel  have  been 
ruled  out  of  next  week’s 
gfartii  Test  against  w»»gi»w«i 
at  The  Oval. 

Gillespie  has  suspected 
stress  fractures  in  Ms  back, 
and  Retfifel's  wife,  Janet, 
has  complications  with  her 
pregnancy  and  Reiffel  has 
flown  home  to  be  with  her. 

Australia’s  team  physio- 
therapist Errol  Alcott  said 
Gillespie  first  showed 
“symptoms  of  discomfort” 
early  in  foe  fifth  Test 
“During  foe  Test  they  in- 
creased significantly.  He 
felt  some  aches  and  pains. 
Tike  early  Indications  are 
he  has  a problem  with  some 
vertebrae,**  said  Alcott. 
“He’s  done  a magnificent 
job  considering  foe  edrenm- 
stances.  But  he  probably 
requires  rest.” 

The  loss  of  Gillespie  and 
ReiffeL,  who  have  taken  16 
and  11  wickets  respectively 
during  this  Ashes  series, 
means  -Australia  will 
choose  two  replacements 
| from  Michael  Kasprowicz, 
Bren  don  Julian  and 
Michael  Sevan. 

Kasprowicz  took  six 
wickets  in  the  first  two 
Tests  of  this  series,  and 
Sevan  claimed  two  wickets 
in  four  Tests  before  he  was 
dropped,  but  Julian’S  op- 
portunities have  been  lim- 
ited on  this  tour.  • 
England’s  fast  bowler 
Darren  Gough  has  with- 
drawn from  Yorkshire’s 
Championship  match 
against  Hampshire,  start- 
ing tomorrow  in  Ports- 
mouth, to  test  his  injured 
left  knee  so  that  he  can  play 
in  the  final  Test.  . 

Gough,  who  has  taken  16 
wlckets  in  the  Ashes  series, 
failed  to  come  through  a fit- 
ness test  on  his  knee  before 
England's  defeat  at  Trent 
Bridge  last  week. 


1 A J Matos  ibw  b Drains  ■—  86 

•NMK  Smith  cRaobKNswaS 7* 

1 D L Hsmp  not  out 111 

OPOsttorb  Drains M 

TLPmnaynatOUt 2 B 

Extras  (RAwlI) SO 


u MkeSetveyat  Edgbaston 


Total  (tor 3,  eoorara) SO 

M of  wtoMra  ISO,  180. 292. 
BWxHHSD8Brow.CWKSl.AF 
O0SS.  TK  J Pipsr.  G C Sraall,  A a OonakL 
■owtov  Drams -ia-S-36-a  JBfwlB 
10-0-78-0;  Robinson  12-1-34-0;  K Nswsfl 
10-0-82-1:  Khan  B-0-B8-0;  OrasnflshS 
8-0-64-0. 


K Qraantleld  ran  out 


CWJ  Atfray  nolout U 

nKRaocOsttorhWMch O 


UKRaocOsttorOWM 

M Newefl  not  out 

Extras  (Ib1.w3) 


Total  (tor  2. 11  ovora) 43 

Mist  artakatscS,  12. 

To  bttKNowofl.  NR  Taylor.  *tP  Moons. 
V C Drakes.  P W Jarvis,  A A Khan.  M A 
Robinson. 

Ss»»Sns»  Welch  6-1-20-1;  Brown 
4-0-12-0  Sues  l-o-io-o. 
itosaw  J Hsrnpsntra  and  K Palmer. 


BOTH  Sussex  and  War- 
wickshire have  enjoyed 
proud  records  in  the 
NatWest  Trophy  over  the 
years,  and  in  1993,  lest  anyone 
has  forgotten,  they  contested 
perhaps  the  best  final  when 
Warwickshire  chased  Sus- 
sex’s massive  321  for  six  and 
won  off  the  last  ban. 

Rain  anil  bad  light  yester- 
day spoiled  the  flow  of  the 
game  here,  but  today  Sussex 
will  have  to  do  better  than 
321,  better  even  than  the  328 
they  scored  in  the  quarter- 
final to  beat  Derbyshire,  for 
their  bubble  was  wen  and 
truly  punctured  by  Warwick- 
shire’s batsmen.  J 

Inspired  by  a magnificent  i 
unbeaten  ill  from  David . 


Hemp,  boosted  by  brisk  half- 
centuries  from  Nefl  Smith  (72 
from  73  balls)  and  Dominic 
Ostler,  whose  58  came  at  a 
run  a ball,  and  underpinned 
by  Andy  Moles's  more  prosaic 
56,  the  home  side  reached  342  1 
for  three  after  being  put  in  to 
bat  by  Peter  Moores. 

Dropping  four  catches  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty 
in  the  space  of  as  many  overs 
did  not  help  Sussex’s  cause. 
Hemp  was  reprieved  when  on 
60,  as  was  Ostler  twice  on  37 
and  again  on  43,  and  the  pair 
added  142  for  the  third  wicket 
in  only  22  overs.  Only  Vasbert 
Drakes,  whose  12  overs  cost 
88,  and  Mark  Robinson,  who 
bowled  his  for  34,  came  away 
with  respectable  figures. 

With  virtually  half  the  runs 
scored  in  the  last  20  overs  — 
105  coming  from  the  last  10  — 


it  had  been  carnage,  and  for 
Sussex  it  did  not  end  there. 

Faced  with  40  minutes  of 
batting  before  the  cut-off 
point  of  8pm,  they  reached  43 
for  two,  losing  Keith  Green- 
field, run  out  for  five,  and  Ra- 
jesh  Rao.  hero  of  the  last 
round,  to  an  iffy  slip  catch 
without  scoring.  Sussex  will 
resume  this  morning  requir- 
ing an  unlikely  300  from  49 
overs.  Allan  Donald  has  yet  to 
bowL 

Hemp's  innings  ought  not 
to  have  come  as  a surprise 
after  his  112  against  Middle- 


sex in  the  last  round.  The 
groundwork  had  been  done 
yesterday,  in  any  case,  by 
Smith  and  Moles,  who  scored 
130  for  the  first  wicket  before 
Smith  was  caught  on  the  deep 
extra-cover  boundary. 

Fluent  as  Hemp's  half-cen- 
tury was,  from  54  balls  with 
four  fours  and  a six,  it  was 
pedestrian  compared  with  the 
next  61  runs.  Those  came 
from  only  39  balls,  with  three 
more  boundaries  and  four 
sixes,  three  or  them  in  an  over 
from  Amer  Khan  which  cost 

24. 
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Tennis 


Henman  serves  clincher 


HoharriJaao 
In  New  Harman 


TIM  HENMAN  devised  a 
new  strategy,  but  a fam- 
iliar skill  served  him  bet- 
ter. The  British  No.  1 aimed 
for  consistency  but  was  saved 
by  a last-ditch  escape. 

Be  began  the  favourite  but, 

a set  down  and  (MO  down  at 
4-4  in  foe  second,  he  looted 
req-iain  to  lose  against  Daniel 
Vacek  in  the  Pilot  Pen  Inter- 
national here.  Yet  he  won  4-6, 
7-6, 6-to  secure  a third-round 

spot. 

His  performance  against 
foe  world  No.  62  featured  an 
unexpectedly  conservative 
performance.  Two  successive 
first-round  defeats  had  per- 
suaded him  to  subdue  his  at- 
tacking instincts.  He  played 
serve-and-volley  only  rarely. 
Not  till  the  third  set  did  he 


play  his  way  to  the  net  with 
any  frequency.  Even  then  he 
preferred  to  rally.  “My 
results  have  been  op  and 
down,  so  I set  out  to  stay  back 
and  go  for  bigger  margins  of 
error,”  he  said.  "I  think  it 
paid  off  ” 

However,  for  two  sets  his 
timing  had  been  awry.  With- 
out a sodden  change  of  pace 

with  his  most  aggressive 
weapon,  his  first  serve,  he 
would  probably  have  lost 

That  happened  In  the  ninth 
game  of  the  second  set  Of  five 
deliveries  two  were  aces,  two 
winners,  and  one  set  up  a 
serve-and-volley  winner. 

Though  Henman  was  still 
for  from  his  best,  his  oppo- 
nent became  erratic.  Vacek 
played  a disappointing  tie- 
break,  twice  double-faulting, 
dropped  serve  immediately  in 
the  third  set  and  dropped 
qgnin  in  the  seventh  game.  “I 


was  pretty  happy  when  the 
last  point  was  finished,"  Hen- 
man admitted. 

Survival  was  important  He 
did  not  want  to  go  Into  the  US 
Open,  which  starts  on  August 
25,  without  a victory  in  this 
hard-court  build-up. 

Henman  had  been  seeded 
for  a third-round  match  with 
Jim  Courier,  his  conqueror  in 
his  first  ATP  Tour  final  in 
Doha  in  January.  Instead  he 
is  likely  to  meet  the  New  Zea- 
lander Brett  Steven,  who  beat 
the  former  world  No,  l de- 
spite a troublesome  back. 

Steven  Is  a round  behind.  So 
is  Greg  Rusedski,  whose  at- 
tempt to  join  Henman  in  the 
third  round  by  beating  the 
American  Jeff  Salzen  stein  was 
delayed  yesterday  by  rain. 
That  Increased  the  likelihood 
that,  to  reach  the  quarter-fin- 
als, the  British  No.  2 will  have 
to  win  twice  in  a day. 
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Sailing 


United  States  charge  past  Italians  to  snatch  Admiral’s  Cup 


Bob  PMier  at  Ptymouth 


See  Mercury's 

ad  on  page  16. 


A REMARKABLE  late 
#%swing  in  fortunes  saw  the 
United  States  snatch  the 
Champagne  Mumxn  Admiral's 
Cup  from  under  foe  noses  of 
the  Italians  eariy  yesterday 
Within  five  miles  of  the  fin- 
ishing line  and  in  the  lightest 
of  breezes,  John  Kolias  and 

the  crew  of  MK  Cafe  produced 


a dramatic  «-hwwt  to  the  Fast- 
set  Race  as  they  charged  from 
sixth  to  second  in  the  11*040 
riass  while  Italy’s  Brava  Q8 
dropped  from  first  to  sixth. 
The  36-polnt  reversal  saw  the 
Italian*  fall  to  third  overall, 
behind  Germany. 

Italy  had  appeared  poised 
for  victory  after  their  Madina 
Mfiano  crossed  foe  line  ahead 
of  the  American  Hash  Gordon 
; 3 in  foe  Big  Boat  class. 


Once  again  the  Fastnet  de- 
termined the  outcome  of  the 
Cup,  largely  because  of  its 
ability  to  hand  out  every  type 
of  weather.  The  heavy  breezes 
encountered  cm  the  way  out  to 
the  Rock  and  bade  were  coun- 
tered by  light  winds  off  Port-  j 
land  Bill  and  off  the  south- 1 
west  coast 

It  was  Bonus's  ninth  Admi- 
ral’s Cup  but  the  first  in 
, which  he  had  sailed  for  his 


native  US.  “When  the  oppor- 
tunity came  we  took  it”  he 
said.  “It  says  much  for  the 
crew  that  they  hiked  [sat  on 
the  windward  rail]  ail  the  way 
to  the  Rock  and  back  when  we 
were  next  to  last  But  then  the 
Fastnet  Race  is  the  Admiral’s 
Cup.” 

Bcadamante,  skippered  by 
John  Merrlcks.  won  the 
Mumm  36  overall 

Britain  were  fifth. 


OR  POUBLE  YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 

Right  now;  Mercury  is  up  to  33%  cheaper  than  BT  for  lubonaJ 
calls.  In  fact,  if  you  don’t  save  money  on  your  call  bill 
(even  if  you  have  PremierLine  Mid  Friends  & Family), 
well  refund  double  the  difference.  No.  you’re  uoc  dreaming. 


Mercury  UK-Call 

FreeCall  0500  500  366 
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Winged  Foot  shows  its  talons,  page  1 3 
Townsend  signing  hits  trouble,  page  1 5 


Thursday  August;  14 1997 

The  battle  for  Europe,  page  14  ~~~~~ 

Cricket’s  bad  boys  faceffines/pagelS 


S/wtsGuardian  >2 


Uefa  Champions  League,  second  qualifying  round,  first  leg:  IFK  Gothenburg  3,  Rangers  0 I A cricketers’ 

Swedes  leave  Rangers  reeling  tub  and  cide 

with  Reg 


Scottish  champions  struggle 
after  inspired  Gothenburg 
produce  second-half  goal  blitz 


Patrick  Glenn 
in  Gothenburg 


THE  European  pedi- 
gree of  Gothenburg 
proved  stronger  than 
Bangers’  ambition  in 
a match  at  the  Ullevi  Stadium 
last  night  which,  turned  from 
the  moderate  to  the  extraordi- 
nary during  a calamitous 
three-minute  spell. 

The  Swedish  champions, 
written  off  in  some  quarters 
of  their  own  country  after  un- 
convincing domestic  form, 
resurrected  their  old  talent 
for  securing  great  results  on 
great  occasions  with  two 
goals  during  that  astonishing 

second-half  period  and  an- 
other in  the  closing  stages. 

As  if  a three-goal  deficit 
were  not  enough  hurt  for  one 
night.  Rangers’  players  were 
also  pained  by  the  question- 
able nature  of  one  of  the 
goals.  Gothenburg’s  second, 
ftxnn  Par  Karlsson  in  the  58th 
minute,  not  only  left  the  Scot- 
tish champions  looking  for 
the  end  of  a rainbow  but  cre- 
ated controversy  around  the 
ground. 

Karlsson ’s  shot  from  18 
yards  out  on  the  right  was 
powerfully  struck  but  Andy 
Go  ram  pushed  it  into  the  air. 
As  it  dropped  towards  the 
line,  the  goalkeeper  rushed 
back  and  pulled  it  oat  The 
Portuguese  referee  and  his 
linesman,  however,  both  sig- 
nalled a goaL 

There  had  been  no  arguing 
with  the  Swedes’  first, 
though,  as  the  veteran  Stefan 
Pettersson  almost  burst  the 
net  with  a ferocious  drive 
from  20  yards  after  Robert  I 
Andersson  had  reached  a . 
free-kick  from  the  left  and 
knocked  it  out  to  the  former 
Ajax  player. 

By  the  time  the  substitute 
Peter  Eriksson  scored  the 
third  with  a low  drive  as 
Goram  was  exposed.  Rangers 
looked  utterly  dishevelled. 

Yet,  until  those  crashing 
minutes,  it  was  in  truth  an 
ordinary  match  for  much  of 
the  time.  Rangers  at  least 
seemed  to  have  remembered 
their  bad  experience  in 
Zurich  this  time  a year  ago 
and  were  much  better 
prepared. 

The  3-0  mauling  they  had 
suffered  from  Grasshopper  In 
the  opening  match  of  the 
Champions  League  was  like  a 
boxer  being  hit  before  be  had 
left  his  stooL  On  this  occasion 
the  Scottish  champions  were 
clearly  much  more  wary. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the 
closing  minutes  of  the  first 
half  that  Gothenburg  in- 
creased the  pace  and  the  pres- 
sure and,  for  a minute  or  so, 
Andy  Goram  was  finally  able 
to  read  the  numbers  on  the 
jerseys  of  the  home  attackers. 

Before  that  little  flurry,  the 
most  serious  threat  to  the 
Scots’  goal  bad  come  from  the 
extraordinarily  long  throws 


of  Magnus  Johansson,  from 
the  right.  The  defender 
seemed  able  effortlessly  to  de- 
liver the  ball  to  the  heart  of 
the  six-yard  box  from  as  far 
away  as  40  yards. 

All  of  these  were  compe- 
tently dealt  with,  although 
there  were  moments  when  it 
appeared  that  the  Rangers  de- 
fence might  be  vulnerable  to 
proper  pressure.  That  they 
were  not  genuinely  tested  for 
long  spells  was  attributable  to 
the  cool  influence  of  Paul  Gas- 
coigne, Jonas  Them  and  Jorg 
Alberts  in  midfield,  this  trio 
keeping  their  composure 
while  taking  possession 
playing  thoughtful  passes 
into  forward  areas. 

Indeed,  it  was  from  them 
that  Rangers  actually  con- 
trived the  more  convertible 

chances  during  the  first  half 
AJbertz  created  one  for  him- 
self with  a powerful  run 
towards  the  area,  where  he 
calmly  sidestepped  Teddy 
Lucic  to  create  the  space  for  a 
shot  The  ball  was  on  his  fre- 
quently lethal  left  foot  but 
this  time  he  hit  a shank  and 
the  ball  sliced  away  wide  of 
Thomas  Ravalli's  goaL 

That  slipshod  finishing  was 
matched  by  Gordon  Durie  a 
little  later.  His  opportunity 
was  clear-cut 

The  pass  came  from  Them 
and  released  Durie  on  the  left 
Hie  sprinted  past  and  away 
from  Johansson  and  headed 
towards  the  comer  of  the  six- 
yard  box.  With  Negri  unat- 
tended screaming  for  the 
cut-back,  Durie  had  two 
choices.  The  dilemma  seemed 
to  be  too  much  for  him,  as  he 
chose  neither  option,  instead 
he  wrapped  his  right  foot  am- 
ateurishly around  the  ball 
and  pulled  It  several  feet 
wide. 

That  miss  would  add  signif- 
icance to  what  came  later, 
which  included  a booking  for 
Gascoigne  for  a typically  rash 
challenge  on  Alexahdersson. 
It  was  one  of  few  moments  in 
which  he  was  noticed  after 
the  goals. 

Before  the  game,  hopes  in 
the  Rangers  camp  had  been 
very  different,  however. 
Staale  Stensaas,  who  moved 
to  the  Scottish  side  during  the 
summer  in  a £L5  million  deal, 
had  helped  the  Norwegian 
side  Rosenborg  reach  the 
quarter-finals  of  the  Euro- 
pean Cup  — defeating  Goth- 
enburg 3-2  along  the  way. 

He  said:  "They  are  good  at 
set  pieces  and  play  as  a team 
but  I am  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned about  them.  We  must 
be  very  careful  of  Andersson, 
though.  He  is  very  fast,  espe- 
cially when  he  Is  running 
with  the  ban.” 


Frank  Keating 


THERE  was  no  mention 
in  the  weekend  fixture 
lists  of  a village  cricket 
matrix  of  resonant  sig- 
nificance out  In  the  sticks.  On 
Sunday  a remarkable  member 
of  that  unsung  band  who  en- 
sure the  healthy  existence  of 
sport  in  the  backwaters  was 
recognised  when  the  Here- 
fordshire  Minor  Counties 
team  played  a Mr  R Michael's 
XL  It  was  a for  cry  from 
Chelmsford  on  Tuesday. 

Reg  Michael,  91  this  winter, 
has  been  secretary  and  trea- 
surer ofEwyas  Harold  CC  for 
75  years.  He  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  village  football 
teamfor  73.  His  pastoral  sport- 
ing pedigree  stretches  even 
further  back.  He  first  played 
village  league  football  when 
he  was  11,  making  up  the  team 
when  most  were  away  in  the 
Great  War  trenches.  His  own 
genuflection  to  age  is  that  he 
has  given  up  mowing  the 
cricket  field.  His  son  Robin 
now  does  that 
Reg  gave  up  playing  a quar- 
ter ofa  century  ago.  when  be 
was  65.  Against  the  wall  leans 
a venerable  bat  He  picks  up 
the  Lillywhite  “non-oil  4-star 
extra-sprung”  and  fondly  eyes 
Its  red-smudged  elastoplast 
binding.  “I  did  like  a heavy 
bat  I scored  my  last  century 
with  this,  104  against  the  Here- 
ford Electrics  people.  I did  the 
lot  captain,  always  opening 
bat  some  summers  I’d  bowL 
others  rd  be  wicketkeeper.” 

He  was  the  last  of  11  chil- 
dren. His  father  was  the  rail- 
way signalman  at  next-door 
Fonlrilas,  and  Reg  began  as  a 
junior  goods  clerk  with  the 
Great  Western  Railway  at 
Abergavenny-  "But  they  were 
busy  times  and  they  couldn’t 
ensure  Saturday  afternoons 
off  so  I joined  the  clerical  de- 
partment at  Buhners  cider  in 
Hereford  in  1928  and  stayed  42 
years" — not  counting  the 
second  war  when  he  was  a wel- 
fare officer  in  the  RAF. 

As  well  as  file  village  he 
played  far  Bulmers  at  soccer. 
“In  the  1930s  one  season  I had 
79  goals  and  nine  hat-tricks. 

For  the  village  we’d  all  have  to 
clear  fixe  cow-pats  before  kick- 
off same  with  the  cricket" 
Ewyas  Harold  is  some  dozen  | 
miles  from  Hereford,  with 
Abergavenny,  Hay  and  Ross  a 
touch  further.  “We’d  play  all 
over  the  county,  summers  and  , 
winters.  Most  of  us  had  bikes. 
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some  would  walk  to  matrixes. 
Then  for  some  years  the  foot- 
ball team  bad  our  own  chara- 
banc with  no  roof  on.  For  an- 
other period  two  formers  from 
Ahbeydore  played  for  us  and 
they  hada  “tub”,  a sort-of 

pony  cart  which  could  take  six 
or  seven  of  us.  easy. 

“For  the  cricket  some  would 
gobypony-and-traporride 
their  own  horses.  We  always 
got  (here.  One  time  the  vfUage 
grocer's  assistant  took  the 
whole  team  on  Saturdays  In 
his  grocery  van;  for  a few  sea- 
sons in  the  1930s  the  Pontrilaa 
coal  lorry  was  our  transport 
It  was  an  old  slow  “Sentinel” 
and  those  with  ponies  could 
go  quicker.  A pony  could  just 
about  get  you  to  any  match 
you  wanted  in  around  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  even  up 
to  Ledbury  or  Bromyard." 

And  one  conjures  up  pic- 
tures of  sunlit  Saturdays  well 
spent  at  timeless  sport  on 
wildflower  fields  and.  late  in 
the  golden  evenings,  the  jour- 
ney home  through  lanes  silent 
butfor  the  clip-clop  of  the 
pony  pulling  the  tub,  its  con- 
tented passengers  passing  in 
turn  to  each  other  the  stone 
jars  of  cool  cider  and  ale .. . 

“Oh  yes,  that’s  the  sort  of 
thing  But  I never  drank  my- 
self!” Reg  has  been  secretary 
of  the  village’s  Methodist 
Church  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  not  to  creation  40 
years  as  clerk  to  two  parish 
councils,  secretary  of  the  vil- 
lage haU  committee  for  50 
years  and  every  office  under 
the  sun  fear  the  choral  society, 

"The  cricket  and  football 
remain  my  greatest  loves.  But 
since  1 lost  my  wife  Minnie 
five  years  ago  I’ve  worried  my- 
self that  I did  too  much,  that  T 
excluded  her.  She  was  such  a 
lovely  lady  but  Td  be  out  most 
nights  at  this  meeting  or  that 
She’d  love  the  weekends  too. 
She  made  the  teas,  football  and 
cricket,  for  56  years.  Her  teas 
were  famous  all  round  about,” 


ON  HIS  half-century- 
old  Imperial  tie  hoe 
typewriter  he  still 
types  out  the  match 

reports  each  Monday  morn- 
ing and  posts  them  to  the  Here- 
ford Times.  **I  always  like  to 
mention  good  sportsmanship. 
But  standards  have  changed. 
We  always  used  to  give  the 
new  batsman  a 'trial  bah’ to 
get  his  eye  in.  And  always  . 
dapped  back  a bloke  who 
made  a duck-  Not  any  more. 

“League  po  ints  are  league 
points,  and  its  deadly  serious 
now,  no  captain's  speeches  or 
‘thank  you  for  the  good  game' . 
Everyone's  immediately  off 
nowand  straight  into  their 
motor-cars,  aren't  they?  Mind 
you,  our  village  boys  still  pay 
£3  a week  each  for  the  privi- 
lege of  playing,  so  I think 
they're  in  love  with  the  game 
too,  don't  you?” 
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Watching  brief. . . Niklas 
Alexnndersson  skips 
through  the  Rangers 
defence  In  Gothenburg’s 
Ullevi  stadium  last 
night 
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Duncan  Macfcay  bi  Zurich 
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VV  night  broke  the  world 
record  for  the  800  metres 
when  he  clocked  an  unoffi- 
cial time  of  one  minute 
41.24  seconds  at  the  Welt- 
klasse  Grand  Prlx  here.  It 
surpassed  the  record  of 
1:41.73  set  by  Sebastian  Coe 
In  Florence  in  June  1981, 
which  the  Kenyan  equalled 
in  Stockholm  on  July  7. 

Earlier  Dwaln  Chambers, 
Britain’s  new  kid  in  the 
blocks,  granted  Carl  Lewis 
his  wish  to  bow  out  with  a 
defeat  by  a fresh-faced  ado- 
lescent. The  19-year-old 
from  Finsbury  Park,  who 
set  sprinting  alight  last 
month  when  he  lowered  the 
world  junior  record  to 
I0.06sec,  milked  the  adula- 
tion of  the  capacity  22,000 
crowd  as  he  eased  down  in 
the  last  five  metres  to  cele- 
brate his  victory  In 
10.24sec  from  Cardiff's 
Christian  Malcolm. 

The  36-year-old  Lewis, 
winner  of  nine  Olympic 
gold  medals,  was  a well- 


beaten  fourth  In  the  race  he 
had  suggested  the  organis- 
ers hold  against  Europe’s 
fastest  youngsters  to  sig- 
nify the  passing  of  the  ba- 
ton from  one  generation  to 
another. 

Chambers’s  victory  was 
consolation  on  a night 
when  Britain  lost  another 
link  with  its  great  middle- 
distance  heritage.  Spain’s 
Fermin  Cacbo  erased  Steve 
Cram’s  name  from  the  re- 
cord books  as  he  ran  3nxtn 
28.95sec  to  become  the  fast- 
est European  over  1500m. 
taking  nearly  a second  off 
the  time  the  Briton  ran  12 
years  ago. 

Michael  Johnson  gave  an- 
other plucky  performance 
and  kept  his  world  400 
metres  title  after  coming 
from  behind  to  beat  Tyree 
Washington  and  Davis  Ea- 
rn oga,  the  bronze  and  silver  i 
medallists  in  Athens,  in 
! 44.31  with  Britain’s  Roger 
Black  fourth  in  45.07. 

| Britain's  Athens  repre- 
| sentatives  had  withdrawn 
one  by  one  until  Black 
alone  was  left  to  fly  the 
flag. 
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“Sandra**  living  boyfriend 
attempts  to  persuade  her  to 
make  love  to  him  as  she  makes 
love  to  the  beautiful  young  men 
on  the  morgue  slab.” 

Dan  Giaister  does  Edinburgh 
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8 The  French  dream  for 
retirement — something 
extra  always  (8) 

9 To  go  around  fondDng  can 
cause  a flap!  (6} 

10  Misbehaving  youngster  set 

right  in  the  club  (4) 

11  An  Individual  who  tries  and 

tries  (IQ) 

IS  In  the  l Sad  Homer 

mentioned  these  people  of 
legend (6) 

14  Absurdly  enough,  set  store 
by  such  favours  (8) 

15  Blow  up  in  the  home  with 
print  (7) 

17  Take  on  when  occupied 

with  appeal  (7) 

20  Cheat  punished— sent  to 

prison  (8) 

22  Somewhat  less  restrained, 
being  a Wt  of  a swine  (6) 


23  The  expert  will  put  exotic 
spIceooaroUClO) 

24  Hold  back  support  (4) 

25  Carried  around  keys  at  one 

time  (6) 

26  Cardinal  from  the  nobility? 

*B) 

Down 


1 Viewed  too  much,  so  must 

be  supervised  (8) 

2 Taking  wrong  turning,  don't 
hang  about!  (4) 

3 Archwon  the  fiddle?  (6) 

4 Stops  accepting  food  for 
those  in  need  (7) 

5 Sees  potential  in  a person 
who’s  stupid —dense  (5-g) 

3 Discouraged  If  there's  no 
hard  stuff  f!  (9 

7 A heavy  mallet  for  a six- 
footer’s  use  (6) 

13  The  delinquent  but  macho 
element  (10) 


16  Letting  a renovated  place  in 
Cornwall  (8) 

18  Imposing  appearance 
before  sound  sensri  (8) 

19  A man  in  love,  newly 
married  (7) 

21  A winger’s  big  gama  (6) 

22  Return  farter— about  one— 
to  make  report  (6) 

24  Put  off  a certain  store  (4) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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